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HE crown of England was never transferred from father to ſon with _— 
greater tranquillity, than it paſſed from the family of Tudor to that of * 1 
Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men had — nl 
deen employed in ſearch of her ſucceſſor; and when old age made the | 
proſpect of her death more immediate, there appeared none but the King of Scot- | q 
land, who could advance any juſt claim or pretenſion to the throne. He was the 4 
great · grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and, upon the failure n i 


of all the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtionable. If the re- I 3 . f 
ligion of Mary Queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted againſt her, 9 2 4 


had formed any conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion ; - theſe objections, which |  . 
- ought always to be overlooked, except in very extraordinary emergencies, had no | 
-place with regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, that, tho? the title, derived i 
Vo OL. | # | A e from | . 
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4 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. . 


from blood, had been frequently viglated ſince the Norman conqueſt, theſe li- 
cences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, than from any deliberate ma- 


xims of government. The lineal heir had. {fill in the end prevailed; and both 
his excluſion and reſtoration had been commonly attended with ſuch convulſions, 
as were ſufficient to warn all prudent men not lightly to give way, to ſich irregu - 
larities. If the will of Henry VIII., authoriſed by act of parliament, had tacitely 
excluded the Scottiſh line; the tyranny and caprices of that monarch had rendered 
his memory ſo odious, that a ſettlement of this nature, unſupported by any juſt 
reaſon, had no authority with the people. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying 
breath, had retognized the undoubted title of her kinſman James; andthe whole 


"tion ſeemed to diſpoſe themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his reception. Tho- 


born and educated amidſt a foreign and a hoſtile people, men hoped, from his cha- 
racter of moderation and wiſdom, that he would embrace the maxims of an Engliſh 


monarch ; and the prudent foreſaw greater advantages, reſulting from an union with 


Scotland, than difadvantages from ſubmitting to a prince of that nation. The alacri- 


ty, with which the Engliſh looked towards the fuccefſor, had appeared ſo evident 
to Elizabeth, that it affected her with the deepeſt melancholy ; and that wiſe Prin- 
ceſs, whoſe penetration and experience had given her the greateſt inſight into hu- 
man affairs, had not yet ſufficiently ts the ingratitude of courtiers, and levity 


of the people. 
Sn E expired on March 24. in he year 1603; after a long and a happy, We 


a prudent, reign, of more than forty four years. Never woman poſſeſſed ſuch glory 
and renown. Who may be accounted the greateſt of men, has been long and ſtill 


is diſputed; but who merits the pre-eminence among womankind, will never be 
doubtful, while the name of Elizabeth is preſerved. Almoſt every virtue, which 
can finiſh the character of a ſovereign, entered into her compoſition ; and even her 


ſeverity and frugality, where ſhe inclmed towards the extreme, ſuited fo peculiarly 
her circumſtances and ſituation, that the influence of theſe qualities ſeemed equal ly 
beneficial with that of her more ſhining virtues. Victory abroad, and tranquillity 
at home, had ever attended her; and ſhe left the nation in ſuch flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſſeſſed every adyantage, except that. of compariſon with 
her illuſtrious name, when he mounted the throne of England. 4 

Tux King's journey from Edinburgh to London immediately afforded to the in- 
quiſitive ſome circumſtances of compariſon, which even the natural partiality in 
favor of their new fovereign, could not interpret to his advantage. As he paſſed 
along, all ranks of men flocked about him, from every quarter; allured by intereſt 
or curioſity. Great were the rejoicings, and loud and hearty the acclamations 


which reſounded from all ſides; and every one could remember how the affability 
| and 


rr 2M 858: WAgT:1H 0 
nd pojularith'6f rlicis Queen diſplayed thenifidves; amidit fuck'concoherle arid exl- 


eourtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixt multitude; and tho? far from diſſiking flattery, 

yet was he ſtill fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. He therefore iſſued a;/proclamation, 
forbidding this great refort of people; under pretext of the ſcarcity of proviſions, ow 
other inconveniences, which would neceſſarily attend it, 

- Hz was not, however, inſenſible to the great overflow of affection, which; * 
peared i in his new ſubjects; and being himſelf of an affeftionate temper, he ſeems 
to have been in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and good offices. To 


this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe: that great profuſion of titles, which was 


obſerved/ in the beginning of bis reign ; when in fix weeks time, after his en; 
trance into the kingdom, he is computed to have beſtowed knighthood on no 


leſs than 237 perſons. If Queen Elizabeth's frugality of honors, as well as of 


money, had been formerly repined at, it began now to be highly valued and e- 
ſteemed : And every one was ſenſible, that the King, by his laviſh and prema · 


ture conferring of favors, had failed of obliging the perſons, on whom he be- 


ſtowed them. Titles of all kinds became ſo common, that they were no longer 
marks of diſtinction; and being diſtributed, without choice or deliberation, to 
perſons, unknown to the Prince, were regarded more as the proofs of his * 
facility and good · nature, than of any determined friendſhip or eſteem. 

A paſquinade was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an art was 1 to he 


taught, very neceſſary to aſſiſt frail memories, in retaining the names of the new 


Nobility. 
We may preſume, that the Engliſh 83 have thin leſs blame on the King's 


facility in beſtowing favors, had theſe been confined entirely to their own na - 
tion, and had not been ſhared out, in too unequal proportions, to his old ſubjects; 
James, who, thro' his whole reign, was more guided by temper and inclination 
than by the rules of political prudence, had carried along with him great num- 
bers of his Scotch courtiers ; whoſe impatience and importunity were apt, in many 
particulars, to impoſe on the eaſy nature of their maſter; and extort> favors, of 
which, it is natural to imagine, his Engliſh ſubjects would very loudly complain; 
The Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hume, Lord Kinloſs, Sir George 
Hume, Secretary Elphinſtone, were immediately added to the Engliſh privy coun; 
cil. Sir George Hume, whom he created Earl of Dunbar, was his declared fa- 
vorite as long as that Nobleman lived; and was the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 
tho? the leaſt powerful of all thoſe whom the King ever honored with that di- 
ſtinction. Hay, ſometime after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, and then Ear] 
of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune from the crown; all which he ſpent in 

A 2 | a 


cation of her ſubjects. But James, tho? ſociable and familiar with his friends and 
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Ich of June. 
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many others, being raiſed,” —— — — — _ 
e Horan ra W en W ad as enemies and ſtran- 


bes. 


bg: RPE FREY: be ned, in juſtice 00 James; that he leit almoſt al 


the en n the Hands of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of 


political concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects. Among 
theſe, Secretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively Lord Eſſindon, Viſcount: Cranborne, 
and Earl of- Saliſbury, was always regarded as his prime miniſter and chief coun- 
ſellor. Fho' the capacity and penetration of this miniſter were ſufficiently known, 
his favor with the King created great ſurprize on the firſt acceſſion” of that mo- 
narch. Cecil was ſon of, the famous Burleigh, whoſe merits towards his ſovereign 
and his country were great, but whoſe name was naturally odious to James; as the 
declared enemy of his mother, and the chief cauſe of her tragical death, that great 
ſtain in the bright annals of Elizabeth. He himſelf, - as well as his father, had 
ſtood at the head of the court · faction, which oppoſed the greatneſs of the Earl 
of Eſſex, and which, aſſiſted by the imprudence or rather frenzy of that favorite, 
at laſt brought him to the ſcaffold. The people, by whom the Earl was infi- 
nitely beloved, reſented the conduct of his enemies; but James ſtill more, who 
had maintained a cloſe correſpondence with Eſſex, and regarded him as a zealous 

for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Stuart. Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grey, 
Lord Cobham, Cecil's aſſociates, felt immediately the effects of theſe prejudices of 
their maſter, and were diſmiſſed from all their employments : But Cecil, who poſſeſ-· 
ſed all the art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many of the talents of a great 


ſtateſman, had found the means of making his peace with James; and, unknown 
both to Elizabeth and all the other miniſters, had entered into a ſecret commerce 


with the ſucceſſor, during the latter years of the Queen's adminiſtration. 


Tnk capacity of James and his miniſters in negotiation was immediately put to 
trial, on the appearance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes and ſtates of 


Europe, in order to congratulate the King on his acceſſion to the throne, and to 


form with him new treaties and alliances. Beſide miniſters from Venice, Den- 


mark, the Palatihe; 3 Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barne velt the Penſi- 
onary of Holland, repreſented the ſtates of the united provinces. Aremberg 
was ſent by the Archduke Albert; and Taxis was expected in a little time from 
Spain. But he who excited ho the attention of the public, both on account 
of his own merit and that of his maſter, was the Marquiſs of Roſni, after- 


wards Duke of Sully, prime miniſter and fayorite of . IV. of Funn. 
WIE 
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6 || Wan üs dotiibions' of the: houſe of Auiia'rjere devohied/on/ Philiy I. all 
| Para fas eack-with terror; leſt the power of that family, which had been 


and conduct of this monarch. - But never were apprehenſions found in the event 


to be more groundleſs. Slow without prudence, .- ambitious without enterprize, 
falſe without deceiving any body, and” refined: without any true judgment ; - ſuch 


was the character of Philip, and ſuch the character, which, during his life-time 
and after his death, he impreſſed on the Spaniſh councils. Revolted or depopulated 
provinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were the ſpectacles, which thoſe 
dominions, lying in every climate of the globe, preſented to Philip III. a weak 
prince, and to the Duke of Lerma, a miniſter, weak. and odious. But tho' 
military diſcipline, which ſtill remained, was what alone 


life and vigor to that languiſhing body; yet ſuch was the 
mer power and ambition, that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was the object 


of men's. vows, thro'out all the ſtates of chriſtendom. | It was not perceived, 
that the French empire, now united in domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt 
heroic and moſt amiable prince, that adorns modern ſtory, was become, of itſelf, 
a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh. greatneſs. Perhaps, that prince himſelf did 


not perceive it, when he propoſed, by his miniſter, ,a league with James, in con- 
junction with Venice, the united provinces, and the northern. crowns; in or- 


der to attack the Auſtrian dominions on every ſide, and depreſs the exorbitant 
power of that ambitious family. But the genius of the Engliſh monarch was not 
equal to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. Peace was his favorite paſſion; and it was his pe- 
culiar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered the ſame object, which 
was agreeable to him, in the higheft degree advantageous to his people. 
Tux French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to depart from theſe extenſive 
aims, and to concert with James the means of providing for the ſafety of the uni- 


ted provinces: Nor was this object altogether without its difficulties. The King, 


before his acceſſion to the throne of England, had entertained very ſtrong ſcruples 
with regard to the revolt of the low countries; and being always open and ſin- 
cere, except when deliberately reſolved to difſemble, he had, on many occaſions, 
gone ſo far as to give to the Dutch the denomination of rebels. But having 
converſed more fully with his Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their at-. 
tachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of common intereſt ſo: eſta · 

bliſhed; that he was obliged to facrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice; a quality, 
which, even when erroneous, is reſpectable and rare in a monarch. He therefore 
agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates- general, in concert with the 
King of France; left their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige them to ſubmit. 
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raiſed by fortune, ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by the wiſdom rope. 


ve ſome appearance of. 
rror, produced by for- 


Roſni's nego- 
tiations, 
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| greed, that the two Kings ſliould allow the Dutch to tevy forces both in France 
and Britain; and ſhould underhand remit to the Dutch the fum of 1400, ooo 
livres a - year for the pay of theſe forces: That the whole fam ſhould be advanced 
by the King of France; but that the third of it ſhould be deducted from a debt 
due by him to Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either of the Prin- 
ces, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry with a force of ten thouſand, James 
with that of ſix thouſand men. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and moſt equi - 
table concluded by ames, during the whole courſe of his reign, was more 1255 
work of the Prince himſelf, than any of his miniſters. 
| AmipsT the great tranquillity, both foreign and domeſtic, with which — 
nation was bleſt, nothing could be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a conſpt- 
racy to ſubvert the government, and fix Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the 
King, and deſcended equally from Henry VII. on the throne of England. Every 
thing remains {till myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and hiſtory can give us no clue 
to unravel it. Watfon and Clarke, two catholic prieſts, were accufed of the 
plot: Lord Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, of no fixt 
principle: And Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſpected to be of that philoſophical ſect, who 
were then extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received the ap- 
pellation of freethinkers. Along with theſe, Mr. Broke, brother to Lord 
Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, Mr. Copley, Sir Edward Parham. - What 
cement could unite men of ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous a combination; 
what end they propoſed, or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this na- 
ture, has never yet been explained, and cannot eaſily be imagined. As Raleigh, 
Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, after the Queen's death, to have op- 
poſed proclaiming the King, till conditions ſhould be madewith him; they were, upon 
that, as well as other accounts, extremely obnoxious to the court and miniſtry ; and 
people were apt, at firſt, to ſuſpect, that the plot was merely a contrivance of Secre- 
tary Cecil, to get rid of his old confederates, now become his moſt inveterate enemies. 
But the confeſſion, as well as trial of the criminals put the matter beyond all doubt, 
And tho” no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it appeared, that 
men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, meeting frequently together, and believing 
all the world diſcontented like themſelves, had entertained very criminal projects, 
and had even entered, ſome of them at leaſt, into a correſpondence with Arem- 
berg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in order to give diſturbance to the new ſettlement. 
The two prieſts ® and Broke + were executed: Cobham, Grey, and Markham 
were pardoned, + after they had laid their head upon the block. Raleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned; and he remained in confinement many years afterwards. 
IT 
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kx appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh ſecretly. offctod” his ſervices to 
the French ambaſlador; and we may thence preſi that, meeting with a re- 
pulſe from that quarter, he had had-recourſe, for the. 


mult be confeſſed, that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this tranſaction, 
nor indeed any circumſtance which could juſtify his condemnation... He was 
accuſed by Cobham alone, in a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing, that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt 


might be known and afcertained. This accuſation Cobham afterwards retracted ;. 
and ſoon: after, retracted his. retractation. Yet, upon the written evidence of this. 
fingle witneſs, a man of no honor nor underſtanding, and ſo contradictory in his 


teſtimony ; not confronted with Raleigh ; not ſupported by any concurring circum- 
ſtance; was that great man, contrary to all law and equity, found guilty by the 


jury. His name was at that time extremely unpopular in England; and every man 
was pleaſed” to give ſentence againſt the capital enemy of Eſſex, the favorite of 


the people. 


Six Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- general, managed the cauſe 
for the crown, and threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be eſteemed a. 


great reflection, not only on his own memory, but even, in ſome degree, on the 


manners of that age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell, are the terms, 


which he employs againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the kingdom, who 
was under trial for life and fortune, and who defended himſelf with ſurpriſing 
temper, eloquence, and e 


THe next occupation of the King was entirely according to his heart's content. 


He was now employed in dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines con- 
cerning points of faith and diſcipline, and in receiving the applauſes of theſe holy 
men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes betwixt the church 
and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at Hampton-court, under 
pretext of finding expedients, which might reconcile. both parties. 

Tux firſt reformers, who made ſuch furious and ſucceſsful attacks on the Ro- 
miſh SUPERSTITION, and ſhook it to its loweſt foundations, may ſafely be pro- 
nounced to have been univerſally inflamed with the higheſt EnTausiasm. Theſe 
two ſpecies of religion, the ſuperſtitious and fanatical, ſtand in diametrical oppoſi- 


unwarrantable purpoſes, 
to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a conjecture we are now enabled to form; but it 


Character of” 
the puritans. 


tion to each other; and a large portion of the latter muſt neceffarily fall to his 


mare, who is ſo couragious as to control authority, and ſo aſſuming as to ob- 


trude his own innovations upon the world. Hence that rage of diſpute, 


which every where ſeized the new religioniſts; 3 that diſdain of eccleſiaſtical ſub- 


jection; that contempt of ceremonies, and of all the exterior pomp and ſplendor 
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And hene too, that inflexible intrepidity, with which they braved: 


A and even 
2 and carried the tumults of war, thro':every part of Chriſtendom 

Howzvrx obſtinate and uncomplying this ſpecies of religion, it neceſſarily re- 
ceived ſome alteration; according to the different ſituation of civil abs, a. the 


different ſpocies of government, whichiit met with in its progreſs. | 
In-the electorates of Germany, in Denmark, and in Sweden, Wade the W 


was early converted, and, by putting himſelf at the head of the reformers, acqui - 
red authority amongſt them; as the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was ſomewhat tempered by 
a ſenſe of order, epiſcopal juriſdiction, along with a few Den e was 


preſerved in the new eſtabliſhment. 


Ix Switzerland and Geneva, which were . governments; $ on” "ho 


Scotland, and the low countries, where the people reformed. themſelves in oppoſi- 
tion to the prince; the genius of fanaticiſm diſplayed itſelf in its full extent, and 
affected every circumſtance of diſcipline and worſhip. A perfect equality was eſta- 


bliſhed among the eccleſiaſtics ; and their inflamed imagination, unconfined by any 
forms of liturgy, had full liberty to pour out itſelf, in wild, ann ä 


to the Divinity. __, 7 
Ink x were the preachers of Switzerland, France, and the four; countries, hs 
carried the reformation 1 into En gland: But as the government was there monarchi- 


cal, and the magiſtrate took the lead in this grand revolution; tho” the ſpeculative 


doctrines were bortowed from the more fanatical churches, yet were the diſci- 
pline and worſhip naturally mitigated with a more humane ſpirit of religion. - | 
Bur after the perſecutions of Mary had chaſed abroad all the moſt obſtinate re- 


formers, who eſcaped her fury; they had leiſure to imbibe a ſtronger tincture of the 


enthuſiaſtic genius; and when they returned, upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth, wy 
imported it, in its full force and virulence, into their native country. 


"THAT renowned Princeſs, whoſe good taſte gave her a ſenſe of order and deco- 
rum, and whoſe ſound judgment taught her to abhor innovations, endeavored, by 


a ſteddy ſeverity,” to curb this obſtinate enthuſiaſm, which, from the beginning, 
looked with an evil aſpect, both on the church and monarchy. By an act of 
parliament in 1593, all perſons above the age of ſixte en, who were abſent from 
church a month, or who, by word or writing, declared their ſentiments againſt 


the eſtabliſhed religion, were to be impriſoned, till they made an open declaration 


of their conformity. This if they refuſed during three months, they were to ab- 
jure the realm; and if they either refuſed ſuch abjuration, or ſtaid in England be- 
yond. the time limited, they were to ſuffer as felons, without benefit of clergy. 
T0 o ſuch extreme EO was the 2 08 de of Elizabeth's adminiſtration. | 
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formity of worſhip”thro?-all the churches, and inflicted ſevere penalties on all inno- 
vators.” The powers, with which this court was inveſtedz were moſtly diſcre- 
tionary; tho' by law it could exact a ſine of twenty ee for TORRE that 
1 one was abſent from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. | A 

Bur thoꝰ the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the catholies had much weakened that 
[AY - whoſe genius was averſe to the prevailing ſpirit of the nation; like ſeveri- 
ties had had ſo little influence on the puritans; who were encouraged by that ſpi- 
rit, that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen of that party ſigned a peti- 
tion to the King on his acceſſion; and many more ſeemed willing to adhere to it. 
They all hoped, that James, having received his education in Scotland, and ha- 
ving ever profeſſed a ſtrong attachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, would at 
leaſt abate the rigor of the laws enacted againſt puritans; if he did not ſhow them 


more particular grace and encouragement. But the King's diſpoſition had taken 


ſtrongly a contrary byaſs. The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the leſs 


favor he bore them. He had remarked in their Scotch brethren a violent turn to- 


wards republicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty ; principles nearly 
allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were actuated. He had 
found, that being moſtly perſons of low birth and mean education, the ſame lofty 
pretenſions, 'which attended them in their familiar addreſſes to their Maker, of 
whom they believed themſelves the peculiar favorites, induced them to uſe the ut- 
moſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign. In both capacities, of monarch and 
of theologian, he had experienced the little complaiſance, which they were diſ- 
poſed to ſhow him; whilſt they controled his commands, diſputed his tenets, and 
to his face, before the whole people, cenſured his conduct and behavior. If he 

had ſubmitted to the indignity of courting their favor by flattery and diſſimulation, 
he treaſured up the ſtronger reſentment againſt them, and was determined to make 
them feel, in their turn, the weight of his authority. Tho' he had often met 
with reſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy in the Scotch nobility, he retained no ill 
will to that- order; or rather ſhowed them; favor and kindneſs in England, be- 


yond what reaſon and ſound policy could well juſtify: But the aſcendant, which 


the preſbyterian clergy had aſſumed over him, was what his monarchical pride 
could never thorowly digeſt. 


He dreaded likeways the popularity, which attended this order of men in > both 


Kingdoms. As auſterity apd ſelf-denial are imagined, in molt religions, to render 
us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created us ſolely for happineſs; James 
remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their whole ſect had 


given them, in the eyes of the 9 the appearance of ſanctity and virtue. 
r. I. B Strongly 
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Stronghy inclined himſclf to mirth and wine and ſports of all linde be appte· 
hended-their cenſure for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being 
thus averſe, from temper as well as palicy, to the ſect. of paritans; de wan > 
ſolyod, K poſſible, -r0 proyent its further growth in Eaginl. 
Bur it was the character of James's councik, - thro out his. whole zxeign, 
chat, in their end, they were more wiſe and equitable, than prudent and palit. 
in the means. Tho juttly fenfible, / that no part. of civil adminiſtration required 
greater care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of religious parties, whoſe var 
riqus. geniuſes, affections and antipathies, have ſo mighty an influence on public af. 
fairs; he had not perceived, that in the ſame proportion as this Practical knowlege 
of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculative. refinements in it are mean, and even dan- 
gerous in a monarch. | By entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave 
them an air of importance and dignity,. which they could not otherwiſe have ac 
quired; and being himſelf enliſted in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourſe 
to contempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appcaſing it. The church of | 
England had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination : 
The puritans had not yet totally ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor open- 
ly renounced epiſcopacy. Tho the ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably diffe- 
rent, the only apparent ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the croſs in baptiſm, 
! the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, and the bowing at the name af Jeſus. 
s 28 at Theſe were the mighty queſtions, which were ſolemnly agitated in the conference 
RY at Hampton-court betwixt ſome biſhops and dignified clergymen on the one hand, 
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3 ary. management of the diſpute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any degree the ob- 
je of fuch conferences, and a candid indifference, fo rare even among private in- 
quirers, in philoſophical queſtions, could ever be expected among princes and pre- 
lates, in a theological controverſy. The King, it muſt be confeſſed, fromthe begin- 


ning, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt propenſity. to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently in- 
culcated a maxim, which, tho? it has ſome foundation, is to be received with great 


limitations, No Bs HOP, No £tNG. The biſhops, in their turn, were very liberal of 
their praiſes towards the royal diſputant ; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, 
that undoubtedly his Majeſty ſpoke by the ſpecial aſiſtance of God's ſpirit. A few alterations 
in the liturgy were agreed to, and both parties ſeparated with mutual diſſatisfaction. 
Ir had frequently been the practice of puritanical clergymen to form together 
certain aſſemblies, which they called propheſyings; where alternately, as moved by 


the * they diſplayed their pious ad in prayers and exhortations, and raiſed 
| their 
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chr oon entiraſiam,) £©-well as that of their audience; ARS gh, from Chap. I. 
har ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an influence on holy fervors, and from ye 
the mutual emulation, which aroſe in thoſe trials of religious eloquence. Such da- 

gerous ſocieties had been ju mn pen wg and the miniſters in thiwconference 
moved the King for their revival“ But James ſharply rrpiied. , you aan at 4 
Seottith preßytery, it agrees as well cuith monarchy as God and the devil. There Jack 
an Tom ond Will and Dick full meer” and tenſure nt and my council. Therefore J re- 
iterate my former ſpeech. Le Roi s'aviſera. Stay, I pray, for one ſeven years before 
you demand; and then, if you find me grow pn fie and fat, I may perchance bearken un- 
to you. © For but government will keep me in breath, and give me work enough, Such 
were the political an org 2 a Which determined the King in his choice per . 
religions parties. 

Tux next affembly, in which James diſplayed ! bis learning and hues, was 
one, that ſhowed ſome more ſpirit of Eberty than appeared among his biſhops and 
theologians. The parliament was now to aſſemble; being fo long delayed on ac- 
count of the plague, which raged i in London, and to fuch a degree, that 30, ooo _— 
perfons are computed to have died of it in a year; thoꝰ the City contained at that 
time only about 150,000 inhabitants. 

TE ſpeech, which the King made on opening the penn” diſplays fully his 
character, and proves him to have poſſeſſed more know lege and greater parts than 
prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety.” Tho few writings of that age 
ſurpaſs this ſpeech either in ſtyle or matter; it wants that majeſtic brevity and re- 
ſerve, which becomes a king in his addreffes to the great council of the nation. It 

contains, however, a very remarkable ſtroke of candor, where he confeſſes his too 
great facility in yielding to the ſollicitations of faitors: A fault, which he promiſes 
to correct, bur which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, during the whole courſe 
of his reign. 

Tas firlt buſineſs, in which the commons were AT was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the preſervation of their privileges; and neither temper n nor r reſolution | 
were wanting in their conduct of 1 | 

In former periods of the Engliſh government, the houſe of commons were of ſo 
ſmall weight in the balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had been given, 
either by the crown, the people, or the houſe itſelf, to the choice and continuance 
of the members. It had bcen uſual, after parliaments were prolonged beyond one 
_ ſeſſion, for the chancellor to exert a diſcretionary authority, of iſſuing new writs to 
— apply the place of any members, whom he judged incapable of attending, either on 
account of their employment, their ſickneſs, or ot t· This practice 
gave that * and conſequently the prince, an mited power of garbling at 
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pleaſurethercpreſentativesof-chonation yet ſo kttle jealouſy had it created, that tho | 


commons, of themſelves, without any:court-influence or intrigue, and contrary to 
ſome former. votes of their own, confirmed it in the twenty third of Elizabeth v. 
At that time, tho ſome members, whoſe place had been fupplied on account of 
ſickneſs, having now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, and claimed 
their ſeat; ſuch was the authority of the chancellor, that merely out of reſpect to 
him, his ene yas adhered to, and the new members were continued in their 
places. Here a moſt dangerous prerogative was conferred on the crown :. But to 
ſhow the genius of that ape, or rather the channels, in which power then ran, the 
crown put very little value on this authority; inſomuch, that two days afterwards, 
the chancellor, of himſelf, reſigned it back to the commons, and gave them power 
to judge of a particular vacancy in their houſe. And when the queſtion, Concern: 


ing the chancellor's new writs, was again. brought on the carpet towards the.end of 


ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little terrified at the precedent, that, tho“ they re- 


admitted ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had been vacated, on account of ſlight in- 


diſpoſitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor's ſentence, in inſtances where the 


diſtemper appeared dangerous and incurable. Nor did they proceed any farther, in 
vindication of their privileges, than to vote, that during the fitting of parliament, 


there do not, at any time, any writ go out for the chooſing or returning any member, with- 


out the warrant of the houſe, In Elizabeth's reign, we may remark, and the reigns 
preceding, ſeſſions of parliament uſually continued not above the twelfth part ſo long 
as the vacations ;. and during the latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to 
exert it, was {till left, by. the vote, as unlimited and unreſtrained as ever. 

Ix a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute authority of the Queen was exerted 
in a manner ſtill more open; and began for the firſt time to give alarm to the 
commons. New writs having been. iſſued by the chancellor, where there was 
no vacancy, and a controverſy arifing upon that incident; the Queen ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe, informing them, that it was impertinent for them to deal in 


fuch matters. Theſe queſtions, ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; and. 


ſhe had appointed him to confer with the judyes, . in order to ſettle all diſputes with 
regard to elections. The commons had the courage, a few days after, to vote, 
“That it was a moſt perilous precedent, where two knights of a county were 
« duly elected, if any new writ ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond election, without 
« order of the hauſe itſelf; that the diſcuſſing and adjudging of this and ſuch 
i like differences belonged. als to the houſe; and that there ſhould be no meſ- 
« fa ge ſent to the Lord. chancellor, not ſo much as to inquire what he had done 
Journ. January, 17. 1580. + Journ, March, 18. 1580. . 75 5 2 
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te. in che matter, becauſe it was conceived to be a matter detogatory to the power * oo 
and privilege of the houſe . This is the moſt conſiderable, and almoſt only 
inſtance of parliamentary nde vn e Mir en INE: 
. trary Princeſs. 
+ OuTLAws, whether on acovtine of Aba or > ries, had Non 8 by the: 
kin +, incapable of a feat in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be law- 
givers: But this opinion of the judges had been frequently over - ruled. I find, 
however, in the caſe of Vaughan, t who was queſtioned for an outlawry, that, 
having proved all his debts to have been contracted for ſurctiſhip, and to have 
been, maſt of them, Honeſtly compounded, he was allowed, on account of theſe 
favorable circumſtances, ſtill to keep his ſeat : Which plainly ſuppoſes, that, oy 
therwiſe, it would have been vacated, on account of the outlawry. | 
Wu James ſummoned this parliament, he iſſued a proclamation ; || where a- 
mong many general advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on his people, 
he ſtrictly charges them not to chooſe any outlaw for their repreſentative. And 
he adds; F any perſon take upon bim the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, not being 
duly elected, according to the laws and ſtatutes in that behalf provided, and according 
to the purport, eſfect, and true meaning of this our proclamation, then every perſon ſo offend- 
ing, to be fined. or. impriſoned for-the ſame. A'proclamation here was plainly put on 
the ſame footing with a law, and that in ſo ſacred a point as the right of elections: 
' Moſt alarming circumſtances, had there not been room to believe, that this mea- 
ſure, being entered into ſo early in the King's reign, proceeded more from precipi- 
tation and ignorance, than from. any ſerious deſign of invading the 9 908 of 
his parliament. | 
Six Francis Goodwin was choſen member: for the county of Butks; and his re- 
turn, as uſual, was made into the chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him- 
an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new election. Sir John For- 
tiſcue was choſen in his place by the county: But the firſt act of the houſe was 
to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to his ſeat. At the 
King's inſtigation, the lords deſired: a conference on this ſubject; but were abſo- 
lately refuſed by the commons, as the queſtion regarded entirely their own. privi- 
leges. They agreed, however, to.make a remonſtrance to the King by the mouth 
of their ſpeaker; where they maintained, that, tho' the returns were by form 
made into chancery, yet the ſole right of judging with regard to elections belong · 
ed to the houſe itfelf, not to the chancellor. James was not ſatisfied, and ordered 
a conference betwixt the houſe and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was op- 
F polite to 912 of the commons. This conference, he ſaid, he commanded as an 
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abſolute king; an epithet, we may imagine, not very grateful to” Eaxlin ears, 
| but one to which chey: had already been ſome what accuſtomed from the mouth of 
Elizabeth. He added, That all their” priuiler es w derived from tis grant; and 
hoped they would not turn them againſt bim; a ſentiment, which, from her conduct, 
it is hat Prince had alſo entertained, tho ker prudence and love of po 
pularity had ever reſtrained her from openly expreſſing it.” 

Txt commons were in ſome perplexity. Their word e and 
they ſaw the conſequences of that power, which had been aſſumed by the chancel- 
lor, and to which their predeceſſors had, in ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. 
By this courſe, ſaid a member, the free eiection of the counties is taken: away; and m 
Hall be theſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe the king and council. Let us, therefore, with for- 
titude, underſtanding, and fincerity, ſeck io maintain our privilege. This cannot be con- 
 frued any contempt in us, but merely 4 maintainance of our common rights, which our an- 
ceſtors have left us, and which it is juſt and fit for as to tranſmit 40 our pooerity. An 


other ſaid, This may be called a quo warranto to ſeize all our liberties. A chancellor, 
added a third, 4 this courſe. muy call a parliament, conſifting of what perſons he pleaſet. 


Am ſuggeſtion, by any perſon, may be the cauſe of ſending à new writ. it is come 
10 this plain queſtion, whether the chancery or parliament ought to bave authority. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, which now appeared in 
the commons, their deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed a 
committee to confer.with the judges before the King and council. There the 
queſtion of law began to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he 


had hitherto imagined it; and in order to bring himſelf off with ſome honor, he 


propoſed, that both Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued, 
by warrant of the honſe, for a new election. The commons embraced this expe- 
dient; but in ſuch a manner, that, while they. marked their regard for the King, 


they 

Sir Charles Cornwallis the King's ambaſſador at Madrid, when preſſed by the Doke of Lerma 

to enter into a league with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; Tho" bis Majefly wvas an abſolute king, and 
therefore not bound to give an account to any, of his actions; yet that jo pracious and 'regaraful a prince he 
was of the love and contentment of his own ſutjeas, as 1 afſured myſel, be would nat think it fit io de any 
thing of fo great conſequence without acquainting them with his intentions, Winwood, Vol. 2. P. 222. 
Sir Walter Raleigh has this paſſage in the preface to his hiſtory of the world. P3i/jp II., by frong 
hand and main force, attempted to make himſelf, not only an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, life 
 wnto the ings and monarchs of England and France, but Turk-like to tread under his feet all their natural and 
fundamental lax, privileges and ancient rights. We may infer from theſe paſſages, either that the 
word at/olute bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, or that men's ideas of the Engliſh go- 
vernment were then different. This latter inference ſeems juſter, The word being derived from the 
Latin and French, bore always the ſame ſenſe as in theſe two languages. An abſolute monarchy in 
Charles 1.'s anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions, is oppoſed to a limited: and the King of England 

is acknowleged not to be abſolute. So much had matters changed even before the civil war. 
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_ claimed, of judging ſolely in their own elections and returns. p 
A power like this, ſo eſſential to the exereiſe of all their other powers, themſelves 
ſo eſſential to public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the 
commons; but muſt be regarded as an inherent privilege, happily reſcued from 
that doubt and ambiguity; _—_ the . of . former Fe had. 
thrown upon it. | ; 

Ar the SA in the caſe: of Sir Thomas Shirley, efta- 
bliſhed their power of | puniſhing, as well the perſons at whole ſuit any member 
was arreſted, as the officers, who either arreſt or detain him. ** aſſerting of 
this privilege admits of the ſame reflection. 
Azzo this period, the minds of men, thro'out all Rape but efpecially in 
England, ſeem to have undergone a general, but inſenfible' revolution. Tho 
letters had been revived in the preceding age, they had been little cultivated be- 
yond the Hmits of the college; nor had they, till now, begun to ſpread them- 
ſelves, in any degree, among men of the world. Arts, both mechanical and li- 
beral, were every day receiving great improvements. Navigation had extended 
itfelf over the whole globe. Travelling was fecure and agreeable. And the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of politics, in Europe, was become more enlarged and comprehenſive. 

Ix conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men expanded them: - 
ſelves on all ſides; and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gothic governments, 
which ſeem to have lain a-fleep for fo many ages, began, every where, to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the neceffity of diſcipline - 
had begot mercenary armies, the prince commonly eftablifhed an unlimited au-- 
thority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the Hberties of the people. In 
England, the love of freedom, which, unlefs checked, flourifties extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, as well as more enlarged views, fuitable to 
that cultivated underſtanding, which became, every day, more common; among 
men of birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with the precious remains 
of antiquity excited in every generous breaſt a paffion for a limited conſtitution, .and 
engendered an emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek and Roman authors, 
by ſuch animating examples, as well as pathetic expreſſions, recommend to us. The 
ſevere, tho' popular government of Elizabeth had confined this riſing ſpirit within 
very narrow bounds; But when anew and a foreign family ſucceeded to the throne, 
and a prince leſs dreaded and leſs beloved; ſymptoms immediately appeared of a 
more free and independent genius in the nation. 

HAPPILY, this Prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient capacity to perceive the altera 


ny nor ſufficient art and vigor to check it in its early advances. Jealous of regal, 
becauſe 


they ſeured; for the future, the free poſſeſion of their ſeats, and the right, which g 
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breeaſe' donſcious of little «perſonal authority, he had eſtabliſed wichin his on 


mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, which few of his ſubjects, he 


believed, and none but traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple to admit. On 


which- ever ſide he caſt his eyes, every thing concurred to foſter bee 
When he himſelf with the other hereditary ſovereigns of Europe, he im- 
agined, that, as he bore the ſame rank, he was intitled to equal prerogatives; not 
conſidering the innovations lately introduced by them, and the military force, 
with which their authority was ſupported. In England, that power, almoſt un- 
lümited, which had . been exerciſed for above a century, eſpecially during the late 
reign, he aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the prudence and ſpirit of 
the monarchs, nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppoſition, which 
he had ſtruggled with-in Scotland, encouraged him till farther in his favorite no- 
tions; while he there ſaw, that the ſame reſiſtance, which oppoſed regal authority, 
violated all law and order, and gave way, either to the ravages of a barbarous no- 
bility, or to the more intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. - In his own per- 
ſon, therefore, he thought all legal power to be centered, by an hereditary and a 
divine right: And this opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, to liber- 
ty; had not the very firmneſs of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, induced 
him to truſt intirely to his right, without making the ſmalleſt e Aber of 


force or politics, in order to ſupport it. 
Suck were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament and prince, at the commence- 


ment of the Scottiſh line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear in the 


parliament, but thorowly eſtabliſhed and openly avowed on the part of the prince. 
THe ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons appeared, not only in de- 


fence of their .own privileges, but alſo in their endeavor, tho', at this time, in 


vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted prerogative, and e- 
ven, in this reſpect, the ill judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 
JamMEs had already, of his own accord, called in the numerous patents for 
monopolies, which had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which fettered ex- 
tremely every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : But the excluſive companies ſtill re- 
mained; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which almoſt all foreign trade, except 
that to eee was brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers, and all 
proſpect of future improvement in commerce, for ever ſold to a little temporary 
advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe companies, tho? arbitrarily erected, had CAr- 
ried their privileges ſo far, that the whole commerce of England was centered in 
London; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of that port amounted to 110,000 L. 


a- year, While thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only ſeventeen thouſand. 


Nay, the whole trade of London was confined to about 200 citizens, who were 
85 eaſily 
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eaſily * by conſpiring ing ncaa to fix whatever price they pleaſed | 
both to the exports and imports of the nation. The committee, appointed to ex- 
amine this enormous grievance, the greateſt which we read of in Engliſh ſtory, 


inſiſt on it as a fact well known and avowed; however contrary to preſent received 
opinion, that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during all the preceeding 


reign. And tho' nothing be more common, than complaints of the decay of com- 
merce, even during the moſt: flouriſhing periods; yet is this a conſequence which 


might naturally reſult from ſuch arbitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time when the trade 
of all the other nations of Europe, except that of Scotland, enjoyed the utmoſt 


| Jiberty and indulgence. 


WHiLE the commons were thus attempting to give lberty to the ac 


part of the nation, they alſo endeavored to free the landed intereſt from the bur- 
then of wardſhips, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal tenures, under which 
the nation ſtill labored. A juſt regard was ſhown to the crown in the whole con- 

duct of this affair; nor was the remedy, ſought for, conſidered as a matter of 
right, but merely of grace and favor. The profit, which the King reaped both 
from wards and from reſpite of homage, was eſtimated; and it was propoſed to 


compound for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and independent revenue. But after 


ſome debates in the houſe, | and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was 
found to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that time, be "Wmnounted 
and it was not brought to any concluſion. 

Trex ſame fate attended an attempt of a like nature, to free the nation from 
the burthen of purveyance; an old prerogative in the crown, by which the offi- 
cers of the houthold were empowered to take, without conſent of the owners, 
proviſions for the King's family, and carts and horſes for the removal of his bag 
gage, upon paying a certain ſtated price for them. This prerogative had been 
much abuſed by the purveyors; and the commons ſhewed ſome intention to offer 
the King fifty thouſand pound a-year for the abolition of it. 

AxOTHER affair of the utmoſt conſequence was brought before this parliament, 
where the commons ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any true judg- 
-ment of national intereſt. The union of the two kingdoms was very zealouſſy, 
and even impatiently urged by the King. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar 
felicity of his reign, that he had terminated the bloody animoſities of theſe hoſtile 
nations, and had reduced the whole iſland under one empire; enjoying tranquillity 
within itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign invaſion. He hoped, that, while his 

HJ of both kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſide regarding his perſon 
as infinitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring them- 
ſelves againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorow union of laws, parlia- 
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mand caltquivileges-. He conſidered not, that his yery;refleQion.. operated; as 
yet, in a contrary manner, on men's prejudices, and kept alive that mutual ha- 
tred betwixt the nations, which had been carried to the higheſt extremity, and 
required time to allay it. The more urgent the King appeared in promoting ſo 
uſeful a meaſure, the more backward was the Engliſh parliament in concurring 
with him; while they aſcribed his exceſſive zeal to that partiality, in favor of his 
antient ſubjects, of which, they thought, that, on other occaſions, they had 
reaſon to complain. Their complaiſance for the King, therefore, carried them 
no farther than to appoint forty four Engliſh to meet with thirty one Scotch com- 
miſſioners, in order to deliberate concerning the terms of .an union; but without 
any power of making advances towards the eſtabliſhment of it. 

Tux fame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not better judgment, appeared 
in the houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members, who were attached to the court. In vain was it urged, that, 
tho' the King received a ſupply, which had been voted. to Elizabeth, and which 
had not been collected before her death; yet he found it burthened with a debt 
contracted by the Queen, equal to the full amount of it: That the peace was 


not yet thorowly concluded with Spain, and that Ireland was ſtill expenſive to 


him : That on his journey from Scotland, amid ſuch an immenſe concourſe of 
people, and on that of the Queen and royal family, he had expended conſiderable 
ſums: And that, as the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from the 
Prince on his firſt acceſſion, and had impoſed on his generous nature; ſo the 
Prince, - in his turn, would expect, at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and at- 
tachment from his people, and ſome conſideration of his neceſſities. No impreſ- 
ſion was made on the houſe of commons by theſe topics; and the majority appear- 
ed fully determined to refuſe all ſupply. The burthen of the government, at 
that time, lay ſurpriſingly light upon the people: And that very reaſon; which to 
us, at this diſtance, ma may ſeem a motive for generoſity, was the real cauſe why 
the parliament were ſo remarkably frugal and reſerved. They were not, as yet, 
accuſtomed to open their purſes in fo liberal a manner as their ſucceſſors, in order 
to ſupply the wants of their ſovereign ; and the ſmalleſt demand, however requi- 
ſite, appeared in their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. 

Ix order to cover a diſappointment, which might bear a bad conſtruction both 
at home and abroad, James ſent a meſſage to the houſe. where he told them, that, 
he deſired no ſupply ; and he was very forward in refuſing what was never offered 
him. Soon after, he prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, in his 
ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſatisfaction. Even ſo early in his reign, he ſavy reaſon to 
make public complaints of the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the puritanical par- 
ty, and of the malevolence, with which they endeavored to inſpire the commons. 

THIS 
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Tr1s ſummer, 4 peace with Spain was finally cone luded, and was ſigned by 


the Spaniſh miniſters at London. In the conferences, preparatory to this treaty, 


the nations were found to have ſo few claims on each other, that, except on ac- 
count of the ſupport given by England to the low country provinces, the war 
might appear the effect more of perſonal animoſity betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, 
than any contrariety of political intereſts betwixt their ſubjects. Such articles in 
the treaty as ſeem prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were never executed 


by the King; and as the Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it appeared, 
that, by mutual agreement, theſe articles were underſtood in a different ſenſe from 


what they ſeem naturally to bear. The Conſtable of Caſtile came into England to 


| ratify the peace; and on the part of England, the Earl of Hartford was ſent into 
the low countries for the ſame purpoſe, and the Earl of Nottingham, Lord high 


admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter was very numerous and ſplendid ; 
and the Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely ſurpriſed, when they beheld the 
blooming countenances and graceful appearance of the Engliſh, whom their bi- 
gotry, inflamed by the prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many monſters and inferual 
demons. 

Tno' England, by means of her naval force, was s perfectly ſecure, de the 
latter years of the Spaniſh war; James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilitiesz and ſoon after his acceſſion, before any terms of peace were 
concerted, or even propoſed by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque * which 
had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Archduke Albert had made ſome 
advances of a like nature, which invited the King to take this friendly ſtep. But 
what is remarkable; in James's proclamation for that purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, 
that, as he had himſelf, while king of Scotland, always lived in amity with Spain, 
peace was attached to his perſon, and that merely by his acceſſion to the crown 
of England, without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the war 


betwixt the kingdoms. This ignorance of the law of nations may appear ſurpri- 


ſing in a Prince, who was thirty fix years of age, and who had reigned from 
his infancy; did we not conſider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe 
friendſhip with England, has few tranſactions to manage with foreign princes, and 
has little opportunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, 


his prejudices, his indolence, his love of amuſement, particularly of hunting, to 


which he was extremely addicted, ever prevented him from making any progreſs 
in the knowlege or practice of foreign politics, and in a little time diminiſhed 
that regard, which all the neighbourin g nations had paid to England, during the 


= of his predeceſſor. 
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CHAP. 1 * 


Gun poude- en 7 of the 1 parkament— 
Truce ' betwixt Spain and the united provinces —— A parliament.— 
5 "Death 4 the French King. vert ein pn a == of Ireland. — 


come now to relate an event among the moſt memorable; which hiſtory 


' has conveyed to poſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof both 
of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind; its wideſt departure from mo- 
rals, and its moſt ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. - Tis the Gun 1 | 
treaſon of which I ſpeak ; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 

Tux Roman catholics had expected great favor and indulgence on the acceſſion 
of James, both as he was deſcended from Mary, who had facrificed her life to 
their cauſe, and as he had himſelf, in his early youth, ſhewed ſome partiality to- 
wards them; which nothing, they believed, but intereſt and neceſſity had ſince 
reſtrained. *Tis pretended, that he had even entered into poſitive engagements 
to tolerate their religion, as ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of England; 
whether their credulity had interpreted in this ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions of 
the King, or that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to render them 
favorable to his title. Very ſoon, they diſcovered their miftake; and were 
at once ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all occaſions, expreſs his intention 
of executing ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in all the 
rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſpy, a gentleman of good parts and of 
an antient family, firſt thought of a moſt extraordinary method of revenge; 


and he opened his intention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe 


of Northumberland. In one of their converſations with regard to the diſtreſt con- 
dition of the catholics, Piercy having broke into a ſally of paſſion, and menti- 
oned the aſſaſſinating the King; Cateſby took the opportunity of revealing to 
him a nobler and more extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only included a 
fare execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of reſtoring the catho- 
lic religion in England. In vain, faid he, would you put anend to the King's 
life: He has children, who would ſucceed both to his crown and to his ma- 
xims of government. In vain would you extinguiſh the whole royal family: 
The nobility, the gentry, the parliament are all infected with the ſame here- 
ſy, and could raiſe to the throne another prince and another family, who, 
beſide their hatred to our religion, 'would be animated with revenge for the 
tragical 
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tragical death of their predeceſſors. © To ſerve any good purpoſe, we muſt de- 


ſtroy, at one blow, the King, the royal family, the lords, the commons; 


and bury all our enemies in one common ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled 


on the firſt day of every ſeſſion; and afford us the opportunity of; glorious and 
uſeful vengeance. Great preparations will not be requiſite. A few of us, com- 
bining, may run a mine below the hall, in which they meet, and chooſing the 
very moment when the King harangues both houſes, conſign over to deſtructi- 
on theſe determined foes to all piety and religion. Mean while, we ourſelves 
ſtanding aloof, fafe and unſuſpected, ſhall triumph in being the inſtruments of 
divine wrath, | and ſhall behold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which 
were paſt the edicts for proſcribing our church and butchering her children, 
toſt into a thouſand fragments; while their impious inhabitants, meditating 
perhaps {till new perſecutions againſt us, paſs from flames above to flames be- 
low, there for ever to endure the torments due to their offences. 

PIERCY was charmed with this project of Cateſby; and they agreed to 


communicate the matter to a few more, and among the reſt to Thomas Winter 


whom they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the Spa- 
niſn ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were all thorowly acquainted. 
When ever they inliſted a new conſpirator, in order to bind him to ſecrecy, 
along with an oath, they always employed the ſacrament, the moſt facred rite 
of their religion. And 'tis remarkable, that no one of theſe pious devotees e- 
ver entertained the leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which 
they projected, of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. Some of 
them only were ſtartled by the reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt 
be preſent; as ſpectators, as attendants on the King, as having ſeats in the 
houſe of peers: But Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in 
England, removed theſe weak. ſcruples, and ſhowed them how the intereſts of 
religion required, that the innocent ſhould here be ſacrificed along with the 


guilty. 


ALL this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of the year 1604; ves the con- 


ſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which the 
parliament was to aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began their 


operations. That they might be leſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to 


the neighbourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions along with them, and 


never deſiſted from their labour. Obſtinate to their purpoſe, and confirmed by 


paſſion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little valued life in 
compariſon of a diſappointment; and having provided arms, along with the in- 
ſtruments of their work, they reſolyed there to periſh in caſe of a diſcovery. 

Objects 
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ful, they fancied themſelves favorites of heaven while chemies to mankind, 


and drowned all ſenſe of crime in their pretenſions to ſuperior excellence and 
merit. Their perſeverance advanced the work ; and they ſoon pierced the wall, 


tho three yards in thickneſs; but on approaching the other fide, they were 


ſomewhat ſtartled. with hearing a noiſe, which they knew not how to account 
for. Upon inquiry, they found, that it came from the vault below the houſe 
of lords; that a magazine of coals had been kept there; and that, as the 
coals were ſelling off, the vault would be let to the higheſt bidder. The op- 
portunity was immediately ſeized; the place hired by Piercy; thirty ſix bar- 
rels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered up with faggots and bil- 
lets; the doors of the cellar boldly flung open; and every body admitted, as 
if it contained nothing dangerous. 

Cox FI DñBEN T of ſucceſs, they now began to look forward, and to plan 


the remaining part of their project. The King, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales were all expected to be preſent at the opening of the parliament. The 


Duke, by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent; and it was reſolved, that 


Piercy ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Elizabeth, a child like- 
ways, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwickſhire; and Sir Everard 
Digby, Rockwood, Grant, being let into the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſem- 
ble their friends, under pretext of a hunting-match, and ſeizing that Princeſs 
immediately to proclaim her Queen. So tranſported were they with rage a- 


gainſt their adverſaries, and charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they 


forgot all care of their own ſafety; and truſting to the general confuſion, which 
muſt reſult from ſo unexpected a blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury of the 
people, now unreſtrained by any authority, muſt have turned againſt them, and 


would probably have ſatiated itſelf, by an univerſal maſſacre of the catholics. . 


THz day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, on which the parliament 
was appointed to aſſemble. The dreadful fecret, tho' communicated to above 
twenty perſons, had been religiouſly kept, during the ſpace of near a year and 
a half. No remorſe, no pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward, had, 
as yet, induced any one conſpirator, either to abandon the enterprize, or ke a 
difcovery of it. The holy fury had extinguiſhed in their breaſt every other 
motive; and it was an indiſcretion at laſt, proceeding chiefly from theſe TOP 
bigoted prejudices and partialities, which ſaved the nation. 

TEN days before the meeting of the parliament, Lord Monteagle, a catholic, 


ſon to Lord Morley, received the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
um 
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fervant- by an unknown hand. I Lord, Out of the love J bear to ſome of your 
„ have a care of your preſervation. T berefore 1 would adviſe you, as you ten- 


der your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attendance at this parhament. For 


God and man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this" time. And think not ſlight- 
ly of this advertiſement ; but retire yourſelf into your country, w here you may expect the 
event in ſafety. For, tho there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I. ſay, they will receive a 
terrible blow, this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This council 
is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can do you no harm: For the 
danger is paſt, as ſoon as you have burned the letter. And I hope God will give you the 
grace to make good uſe of it, to whoſe holy protection I commend you. 
MoNnTEAGLE knew not what to make of this letter; and tho? inclined to 
thin k it a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry it 
to Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Tho” Saliſbury too was inclined to give little 
attention to it, he thought proper to communicate it to the King, who came to 
town a few days after. To the King, it appeared not ſo light a matter; and from 


the ſerious earneſt ſtyle of the letter, he conjectured, that it implied ſomething 


very dangerous and important. A terrible blow and yet the authors concealed, a 


danger ſo ſudden and yet ſo great, theſe circumſtances ſeemed all to denote ſome con- 


trivance by gun- powder; and it was thought adviſable to inſpect all the vaults be- 
low the houſes of parliament. This care belonged to the Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
chamberlain; who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till the day before the meeting of 
the parliament. He remarked thoſe great piles of wood and faggots, which lay in 
the vault under the upper houſe ; and he caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a 
dark corner, and paſſed himſelf for Piercy's ſervant. That daring and determined 
courage, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator, even among thoſe heroes in 
villany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by the Lord 
chamberlain. Such a quantity of fuel too, for the uſe of one who lived fo little in 
town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary; and upon comparing all circum- 


ſtances, it was reſolved, that a more thorow inſpection ſhould be made. About 


midnight, Sir Thomas | (ST a juſtice of peace, was ſent with proper attendants ; 
and before the door of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his pre- 


parations, he immediately feized him, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered the 


powder. The matches and every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train were ta. 
ken in Fawkes's pocket, who finding his guilt now apparent, and ſeeing no refuge 
but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he had loſt the oppor- 
tunity of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetening his own death by that of his 
enemies. Before the council, he diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixt even 
with ſcorn and diſdain ; refuſing to diſcoyer his accomplices, and ſhowing no con- 

cern 
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Chip, le. dem but. for the failure of the enterpriae . This obſtinacy laſted for two or three 


days: But being conſined to the tower, leſt to reflect on his guilt and danger, and 
the rack being juſt ſnhoun to him; his courage, fatigued with ſo long an effort, and 
unſupported by hope ar ſociety, at laſt, ſuccumbed; and he made a full diſcovery.of 


all the conſpirators. * f 
CaTESBY, Piercy, and the en 8 whowere in London; tho't they had 


heard of the alarm taken at the letter ſent to Manteagle, tho' they had heard of the 


Lord chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never 
abandoned their hopes of ſucceſs. , * But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, 
they hurried away to Warwickſhure; where Sir Everard Digby, making account 
that ſucceſs had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in order to ſeize the 
Princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged to put 
themſelves on their defence againſt the country, who were raiſed from all quar- 
ters, and armed, by the ſherrifts. The conſpirators, with all their attendants, ne- 
ver exceeded the number of cighty perſons; and being furrounded on every ſide, 
could no longer entertain hopes, either of eſcaping or prevailing. Having there- 
fore confeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and 
reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But even this miſer- 
able conſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took fire, and difabled 
them for defence. The people ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and Cateſby were 
killed with one ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, being taken pri- 


ſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the Hangs of 


the executioner. 
NE1THER had the deſperate fortune of the confilrators urged them to this en- 


terprize, nor had the former profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo great a 
crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct ſeems, in general, to be liable 
to no reproach. Cateſby's character had entitled hin to ſuch regard, that Rook- 

wood and Digby were ſeduced by their implicite truſt in his judgment; and they 
declared, that, from the motive alone of friendſhip to him, they were ready, on any 
oceaſion, to have ſacrificed their lives. Digby himſelf Was as highly eſteemed and 


beloved 


Some hiſtorians have imagined, that the King had ſecret intelligenee of the conſpiracy, and that 
the letter to Monteagle was wrote by his direction, in order to obtain the fame of penetration in diſ- 
covering the plot. But the known facts refute this ſpppoſition, That letter, being commonly talked 

of, might naturally have given an alarm to the confpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape, 


The viſit of the Lord chamberlain ought to have had the ſame effect, In ſhort, it appears, that no 


body was arreſted or enquired after, for ſome days, till Fawkes diſcovered their names, We may 
infer, however, from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vgl. 2. that Saliſbury's ſagacity led the King 
in his eonjoctures, and that. the miniſter, like an artful courtier, gave his maſter the praiſe of the whole 


diſcovery. 
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beloved as any man in England; and he had been particularly honored with the Gap. 11 
good opinion of Queen Elizabeth. 'Twas bigotted zeal alone, the moſt) abſurd of ; p 
prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the moſt criminal of | paſſions: covered with the 
appearance of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, that were eu u — 
ſelves, and had ſo nearly proved fatal to their country. ff 75 
Tx Lords Mordaunt and Sturton, two catholics, were fined, the nder to;b0o- 
pound, the latter 4000, by the ſtar-chamber; becauſe their abſence from parliament 
had begot a ſuſpicion of their being made acquainted with the conſpiracy. The Earl 
of Northumberland was fined 30, ooo pound, and detained ſeveral years priſoner 
in the tower; becauſe, among other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy 
into the number of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the requiſite oaths. 
Theſe ſentences may be eſteemed ſomewhat arbitrary : But ſuch was the nature 4 
all proceedings in the ſtar- chamber. 
Tux King, in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved, that, tho' religion had en- 
gaged the conſpirators into ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve all 
the Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, or ſuppoſe them equally diſpoſed to commit 
ſuch enormous barbarities. Many holy men, he faid, and our anceſtors among the 
reſt, had been ſeduced to concur with that church in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; who 
yet had never admitted her ſeditious principles, concerning the Pope's power of de- 
throning kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination. The wrath of heaven is denounced a- 
gainſt crimes, but innocent error may obtain its favor; and nothing can be more 
hateful than the uncharitableneſs of puritans, who condemn alike to eternal tor - 
ments, even the moſt inoffenſive proſelytes to popery. For his part, he added, that 
conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never alter, in the leaſt, his plan of govern- 
ment: While with one hand he puniſhed guilt; with the other, he would {till ſup- 
port and protect innocence. After this ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament, till 
the 22d of January. | 
Tux moderation, and, I may ſay, magnanimity, of the King, immediately afterſo 
narrow an eſcape from a maſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was no way agreeable to his ſub- 
jects. Their rage againſt popery, even before this provocation, had riſen to a great 
pitch; and it had perhaps been more prudent in James, by a little diſſimulation, to 
have conformed himſelf to it. Here it may not be improper, in a few words, to 
give ſome account of the Roman catholic ſuperſtition, its genius and fpirit. Hi- 
{tory addreſſes itſelf to a more diſtant poſterity than will ever be reached by any lo- 
cal or temporary theology; and the characters of ſects may be ſtudied, wan their 
controverſies ſhall be totally forgotten. 1 
BEFORE the reformation, all men of ſenſe ada virtue withed date for ſome Character of 
event, which might repreſs the exorbitant power of the clergy all over Europe, and be catholics, 
Vol. I. D | | put 
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ind bo che rinBornded ufurgations amd jiretenfibns! of the Roman pontiff : But 


ſharpneſs of the remedy; · and it was eaſily foreſeen, from the offenſive zeal of the re- 
formers; and defenſive of the church, that all chriſtendom muſt be thrown into 
combuſtion. In the preceding ſtate of ignorance ad tranquillity, into which man- 
kind were lulled; the attachment to ſuperſtition, tho” without reſerve, was not.ex- 
treme; and, like the antient pagan idolatry, the popular religion conſiſted more of 
exterior practices and obſervances, than of any principles, which either took: poſleſ- 


ſion of the heart, or influenced the conduct. It might have been hoped, that learn 


ing and knowlege, as of old in Greece, ſtealing in gradually, would have opened 
the eyes ot men; and corrected ſuch of the eccleſiaſtical abufes as were the groſſeſt 
and moſt burthenſome. It had been obſerved, that, upon the revival of letters, 


very generous and enlarged ſentiments of religion prevailed throꝰ out all Italy; and 
that, during the reign of Leo, the court of Rome itfelf, in imitation of their illuſtri- | 


ous prince, had not been wanting in a juſt ſenſe of freedom. But when the enra · 
ged and fanatical reformers took arms againſt the papal hierarchy, and threatened to 
rend from the church at once all her riches and authority; no wonder ſhe was ani · 
mated with equal zeal and ardor, in defence of ſuch antient and invaluable poſſeſſi · 
ons. At the fame time, that ſhe employed the ſtake and gibbet againſt her avow- 
ed enemies, ſhe extended her jealouſy even towards learning and philoſophy, whom, 
in her ſupine ſecurity, ſhe had formerly overlooked, as harmleſs and inoffenſive. 
Hence, the ſevere check, which knowlege received in Italy: Hence, its total ex- 


tinction in Spain: And hence, the flow progreſs, which it made, in France, Ger- 


many, and England. From the admiration of antient literature, from the inquiry 
after new diſcoveries, the minds of the ftudious were every where turned to polemi- 
cal ſcience ;- and, in all fchook and academies, the furious controveriics of agg 
took place of the calm di ſquiſitions of learning. 

Max while, the rage of diſpute and the violence of 0 . men more 
Rrongly i in all their various delufions, and infected every intercourſe of ſociety with 
their malignant influence. The Roman pontiff, not armed with temporal force, 
fufficient for his defence, was obliged to point a- new all his ſpiritual artillery, and to 
propagate the doctrine of rebellion and even of aſſaſſination, in order to ſubdue or 
terrify his enemies. Prieſts, jealous and provoked, timorous and uncontroled, 


directed all the councils of that ſect, and gave rife to ſuch events as ſeem. aſtoniſh- 
The maſſacre of 


ing amid the mildneſs and humanity of modern manners. 
Paris, that of Ireland, the murder of the two Henrys of France, the gun- powder 
conſpiracy in England, are memorable, tho? temporary inſtances of the bigotry of 
that ſuperſtition. And the dreadful tribunal of the inquiſition, that utmoſt inſtance 

of 


when the doctrine of Luther was promulgated, they were ſomewhat alarmed at tha 
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of human depravity, is a durable monument to inſtruct us what: S en tue Top. I 
red with the ſaered mantle of religion. 


and cruelty may riſe to, when co 
-,- Txo” the proſpe& of ſharing the plunder of the church had engaged ſenke-pothiors 
to embrace the reformation,” it may be affirmed, that the Romiſh ſyſtem remained 
ſtill the favorite religion of ſovereigns. The blind ſubmiſſion, which is inculeated 
by all ſuperſtition, particularly by that of the catholics ; the abſolute reſionation 
of all private judgment, reaſon, and inquiry; thzſe are diſpoſitions very advanta- 
geous to civil as well as eccleſiaſtical authority; and the liberty of the ſubject is 
more likely to ſuffer from ſuch principles than the prerogati ves of the chief magif- 
trate. The ſplendor too and pomp of worſhip, which that religion carefully ſup- 
ports, are agreeable to the taſte of magnificence, that prevails in courts, and 
form a ſpecies of devotion, which, while it flatters the pampered ſenſes, gives little 
_ perplexity to the indolent underſtandings, of the great. That delicious country, 
where the Roman pontiff reſides, was the ſource of all modern art and refinement, 
and diffuſed on its ſuperſtition an air of politeneſs, which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
groſs ruſticity of the other ſects. And tho? policy made it aſſume, in ſome of its 
monaſtic orders, that auſtere mien, which is acceptable to the vulgar; all authority 
ſtill reſided in its prelates and fpiritual princes, whoſe temper, more cultivated and 
humanized, inclined them to every decent pleafure and indulgence. Like all other 
ſpecies of ſuperſtition, it rouſes the vain fears of unhappy mortals ; but it knows 
alſo the ſecret of allaying theſe fears, and by exterior rites, ceremonies, and abaſe- 
ments, tho ſometimes at the expence of morals, it reconciles the penitent to his 
offended deity. L 
EMPLOYING all theſe various arts, along with a reſtleſs enterprize, the catholic 
religion has acquired the favor of many monarchs, who had received their edu- 
cation from its rival ſect; and Sweden, as well as England, has felt the effect of its 
dangerous infinuations. James's theological learning, confirmed by diſputation, 
had happily fixed his judgment in a different ſyſtem; yet was his heart a little 
byaſſed by the allurements of Rome, and he had been extremely pleaſed, if the ma. 
king ſome advances could have effected an union with that antient mother- church. 
He ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſubjects againſt the religion of their 
fathers: He became himſelf the object of their diffidence. and averſion. What⸗ 
ever meaſures lie embraced; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in England to inforce 
the authority of. the preſent church, and ſupport its rites and ceremonies; were in- 
terpreted as ſo many ſteps towards popery, and were repreſented by the fanatical 
puritans as. ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. Ignorant of the conſequences, 
or unwilling to facrifice to politics his inclination, which he called his conſcience, 
He perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and gave truſt” and preferment, almoſt indifſe. 
D 2 5 5 rently, 
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| ly abated the rigor of thoſe laws, which had been enacted aga 
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rently; to lis catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding his perſon, as well as 
his title, leſs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than thoſe of Elizabeth, he gradual- 


which were ſo acceptable to his bigotted ſubjects. But the effects of theſe diſpoſi- 
rions en -both fides became. EP nen an towards: the n his 


reigg. 

Ar this time; 8 to have poſſeſſed, 1 in 1 e the a 
of his Engliſh ſubjects,” and in a pretty high degree, their eſteem and regard. Hi- 
therto their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too great conſtancy in his 
carly friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it been attended with more oeconomy, the 


wiſe would have excuſed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have applauded. 
His parts, which were not deſpicable, and his learning, which was great, being 


highly extolled by his courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the manage- 
ment of any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, bred a very high idea of him 
in the world; nor was it always thro' flattery or inſincerity, that he received the 
title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was fuddenly ſpred about this time, 
of his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into all orders of men. 
The commons too abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their exceſſive frugality ; and 
granted him an aid of three ſubſidies and ſix fifteenths, which, Sir Francis Bacon faid 
in the houſe, might amount to about four hundred thouſand pound. And for once 
the King and parliament parted in friendſhip and good humor. 
which the catholics ſeemed to bear him, gave him, at this time, an additional _ 
in the eyes of his people. 

Tunis aid was payable in four years; and the King's profuſion; Jimi to the 
neceſſary charges of the government, had already very much anticipated it, 
and difpoſed him to diſſipate, in a very little time, among his friends and cour- 
tiers, all the remainder. To engage him farther into expence, his brother-in- 
law, the King of Denmark, payed him a viſit this ſummer; and the whole 
court was employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and interludes. Great 
erudition and profound morality, with little taſte or pleaſantry, prevail in all 
theſe entertainments: Myſtery, allegory, and alluſion reign thro' out. Italy 
was then the model for wit and ingenuity among the European nations. France 
herſelf, who afterwards ſet ſo much better patterns of elegance and pleaſure, 
was at that time contented to copy ſervilely the labored and romantic inven- 
tions of her ſouthern neighbor. 

Tux chief affair, which was tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the projected union 
of the two kingdoms. Nothing could exceed the King's paſſion and zeal for 


this noble enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice and reluctance againſt it. 
: There 


inſt that church, and 


The hatred, 
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There remain two excellent ſpeeches in favor of the union, that of the King, 
and tliat of Sir Francis Bacon. Thoſe, who affect in every thing ſuch an ex- 
treme contempt for James, will be furpriſed to find, that his diſcourſe, both 
for good reaſoning. and eloquent compoſition, approaches very near that of a 
man, who was undoubtedly, at that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes: of Eu- 
rope. A few trivial indiſcretions and indecorums may be ſaid to characterize 
the harangue of the monarch, , and mark. it for his own. And in general, fo 
open and avowed. a declaration in favor of a meaſure, where he had taken no 
care, by any precaution or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronoun- 
ced a very great indiſcretion. But the art of managing parliaments, by pri- 
vate intereſt or cabal, being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, was not, 
as yet, become a part of Engliſh, politics. In the common courſe of affairs, 
government could be conducted without their aſſiſtance ; and when their con - 
currence became requiſite. to the meaſures of the crown, it was, generally ſpeak+ 
ing, except in times of great faction and diſcontent, obtained without much 
difficulty. 
TE King's influence ſeems to have rendered the Scotch parliament very cor- 
dial in all the ſteps, which they took towards the union. Tho' the advanta - 
ges, which Scotland might hope from that meaſure, were more conſiderable; yet 
were the objections too, with regard to that kingdom, more ſtriking and ob- 
vious. The benefit, which muſt have reſulted to England, both by acceſſion of 
ſtrength and mb was not deſpicable; and as the Engliſh were, by far, 
the greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat of government, the objections, either 
from honor or jealouſy, could not reaſonably have any place among them. 
The parliament indeed ſeem to have been ſwayed merely by the vulgar motive 
of national antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſtinately in their prejudices, that 
all the efforts for a thorow union and incorporation, ended only in the abo· 
lition of the hoſtile laws, formerly enacted betwixt the kingdoms. 
So ME precipitant ſteps, which the King, a little after his firſt acceſſion, had 
taken, in order to promote his favorite projet, had been here obſerved to do 
more injury than ſervice. From his own authority, he had aſſumed the title 
of King of Great Britain; and had quartered the arms of Scotland, along 
with thoſe of England, in all coins, flags, and enſigns. And he had engaged 
the judges to make a declaration, that all thoſe, who, after the union of the 
crowns, ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, for that reaſon alone, na- 
turalized in both. This was a nice queſtion, and, according to the ideas of 
thoſe times, ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on both ſides. The King was the 


lame: The parliaments were different. To render the people therefore the 
ſame 


1607, 
46. of June, 


5. of June. 


yo 


prince, and that theſe popular aſſemblies are rather ordained to aſſiſt with! mo- 
ney and advice, than indued with any controling or active powers in the 1gos 
vernment. 


. where authority is divided among ft many officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or 
temporary, and not to receive their authority but by election, and certain perſons to have 
voices only in that eletiion, and the lite; theſe are buſy and curious frames, which of 
— preſuppoſe a lam precedent, written or unwritten, 10 guide and direct tbem: 


- 
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— muſt (fappole; that the ſorereign authority reſides chiefſy 10 che 


I #5 evident, ſays Bacon in his pleadings on this ſubject, that all 
other commonwealths, monarchies only excepted, do © ſubfiſt by à law precedent. Fur 


But in monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that is, when ſeveral or lineages of 
people ds ſubmit themſelves to one line, imperial or royal ; the. ubmiſſion is more natu- 
ral and fimple ; which afterwards, by law ſubſequent, is perfelted and made more for- 


mal; but that is grounded upon nature. It would ſeem from this reaſoning, that 


the idea of an bereditary, limited monarchy, tho implicitely ſuppoſed in many 
public tranſactions, had never, as yet, been expreſsly formed, by *. n 
lawyer or politician. 

ExcEer the obſtinacy of the parliament with regard to the union, and an 
attempt on the King's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, moſt of their other meaſures, 


during this ſeſſion, were ſufficiently reſpectful and obliging ; tho? they ſtill diſ- 


cover a vigilant fpirit, and a careful attention towards public good and 'nation- 
al liberty. The votes too of the commons ſhow, that that houſe contained a 
mixture of puritans, who had acquired great authority among them, and who, 
along with religious prejudices, were continually ſuggeſting ideas, more ſuitable 
To a popular than a monarchical form of government. The natural appetite for 
rule, made the commons lend a willing ear to 1 2 which tended to 


augment their power and influence. 


A petition was moved in the houſe for a more rigorous execution of the laws 
againft popiſh recuſants, and an abatement towards proteſtant nonconformiſts, 
Both theſe points were equally unacceptable to the King; and he ſent orders to the 
houſe to proceed no farther in that matter. The houſe were inclined, at firſt, 
to conſider theſe orders as a breach of privilege: But they ſoon acquieſced, 
when told, that this meaſure of the King was ſupported by many precedents, 
particularly during the reign of Elizabeth. Had the houfe been always diſpo- 


ſed to make the precedents of that reign the rule of their conduct, they need 


ed never have had any difference with any of their monarchs. 
Tu complaints of Spaniſh depredations were very loud among the Engliſh 


merchants. The lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords, deſiring a conference 
with 
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which, for near half a century, had been carried on with ſuch fury, betwixe 
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ich them; in order. to their prefenting à joint petition to the King on that 33 
ſubject. The lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage; becauſe, | 
they ſaid the matter Was weighty and rare. It probably occurred to them, at 

firſt, chat the patliament s interpoſimg in affairs) of ſtate would appear unuſual and 
extraordinary. And to ſhow, that in this ſentiment they were not guided by 

rence. When all buſineſs was finiſhed, the King prorogued the parliament. 5 
As or this time, there was an inſurrection of the country people in Nor- 4 of July; 
thamptonſhine, headed: by one Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went 

rage. This inſurrection was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and, tho” great lenity, was uſed, yet 

were ſome of the ringleaders puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that trivial commotion- 

feems to have been, in itſelf, far from trivial. Twas, at that time and ſome 

time before, the common practice in England to diſuſe tillage, and throw the land 

into incloſures for the ſake of paſture. By this means, the kingdom was depopu- 

lated, or at leaſt, prevented from increaſing ſo much in people, as might have been 
expected from the daily increaſe of induſtry and commerce. In this reſpect, the 

common rule, that riches beget populouſneſs, admits of ſome allowance or abate - 

ment. In proportion as the common people in England became more .epulent,. 

they increaſed the luxury of their diet, and were not contented, like their fathers, 

to make bread their chief nouriſhment.. The fields, thrown into paſture, came to 

require leſs cultivation, and employed fewer hands. Peaſants too, by their in- 

creaſe in riches, were enabled to undertake more extenſive projects of huſbandry, 

which rendered the farm-houſes much thinner thro'out the country. Theſe large 


* 


farms it was found eaſier to manage in paſture than in tillage, which tended ſtil! 


further to depopulate the nation. Tis probable, however, that, at this time, the 


_ NexT year preſents us nothing memorable: But in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, 1608: 
after a long negotiation, was concluded, by a. truce. of twelve years, that war, 1609. 
Spain and the ſtates of the united provinces... Never conteſt | ſeemed, at firſt, Truce betwinxt 
more unequal: Never conteſt was finiſhed with more honor to the weaker party. Spain and the 
On the fide of Spain were ranged numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline : On the _-_ OT 
fide of the revolted provinces were found the attachment to liberty and theenthu=. + 
ſiaſm of religion. William, Prince of Orange, by his-prudence, gave ſtability to 
the fury of the people, and taught them, firſt behind their walls, then in the open 
field, to oppoſe the unrelenting tyranny of Spain. By firm and redoubled blows, 


they. 


Chap. II. 0 ſhook. the iltjointed fabric of that encamionemetarchy. 7 


160 . 


as well as honor, to their native country. The unhappy Eaſt, ignorant of other 
government but deſpotiſm, was aſtoniſned to ſee mem obey the ſilent and inviſible 


March 30. 


* 


1610. 


February 9. occurences, particularly thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign. A 
A parliament. 


ſentiments altogether without foundation. 
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ſeas of both the Indies; they ſought their formidable foc, and e with. riches, 


authority of laws; and regarded, as an inexplicable-prodigy, the noble principle 
of freedom, by which theſe ſtrangers were animated. Even Europe, which, 
in Greek and Roman ſtory, had ſeen. the ſpirit of liberty ſurmount every human 
oppoſition; ys; in this ſingular: country, gained from the ocean, behold- with 
wonder the e themſelves -ſubmit.to its prevafling power. By her naval 
enterprizes the Wehe mas er armies; and joining peaceful induſtry to 
military valor, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to ſupport herſelf, and gra- 
dually rely leſs on thoſe neighboring princes, who, from jealouſy to Spain, were 
at firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the pride of that monar- 
chy prevailed over her intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to any terms 
ef accommodation with her rebellieus ſubjects. But finding all intercourſe cut 
off betwixt her provinces by che maritime force of the ſtates, the at laſt *agreef# 
to treat with them as a free people, and ſolemnly to renounce all claim and Pre- 
— to their fovereignty. 

"Px1s chief point being once gained, the treaty was eality brought to a concluſion, 
OE joint mediation and guarantee of France and England. All exterior 
appearances of honor and regard were payed equally to both crowns : But very 
different were the ſentiments, which the ſtates, as well as all Europe, entertained 
ef the princes, who wore them. FTrugality and vigor, the chief circumſtances, 
which procure regard among foreign nations, ſhone as conſpicuouſly in Henry as 

they were defective in James. To a contempt of the Engliſh monarch, the French 
ſeems to have added a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, which were 
James was perfectly juſt and fair in 
all tranſactions with his allies; but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, 
that each fide eſteemed him partial towards their adverſary, and fancied, that 'he 


had entered into ſecret meaſures againſt them. So little equity have men in their 


judgments of their own affairs; and fo ' dangerous is 18 that entire neutrality affeftel 
by the TR England! | bf FEAT 


"© 


- 


Tux little concern, which James took in foreign affairs, renders the domeſtic 


new ſeſſion was called this ſpring; the King full of hopes of receiving ſupply ; the 
commons, of circumſcribing his exorbitant prerogative. The Earl of Saliſbury, now 
created n. on he death of the Earl of Dorſet, laid open the King's ng, 
firſt 
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od toe honſy of bor, then to a commssss of theicomthons;; Is hühe on 
che unavoidable expences, in ſupporting the navy, ancł in ſuppreſſing a late infur- 
bbſerved, that Queen Elizabeth, tho! a ſingle womim, had received very large ſupplies, 
in the years preceding her death, which alone were expenſive to her: And he aſ- 
expedient, which, tho it ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without lay ing burthens 
on her people, multiplied extremely the neceſſities of her fucceſſor. From all theſe 
cauſes he thought it no ways ſtrange, that the King's income ſhould fall ſhort ſo great : 
a ſum as eighty one thouſand pound of his ſtated and regular expence; without 
mentioning contingencies, which ought always to be eſteemed a fourth of the 
yearly charges. And as the crown was now neceſſarily burthened with a great and 
urgent debt, he thence inferred the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate and large fup- 5 
ply from the people. To all theſe reaſons, which James like ways urged in a ſpeech 1q,.01 W 
addreſſed to both houſes, the commons remained inexorable. But not to ſhock the 
King with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him one ſubſidy and one fifteenth; 
which would ſcarce amount to a hundred thouſand pound. And James received 
the mortification of diſcovering, in vain, all his wants, and of begging 24 a ſub- 
jects, who had no reaſonable indulgence nor conſideration for him. 
-- AMoNG the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, which now, daily * una · 
voidably, multiplied betwixt Prince and parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the diſcovery and conqueſt of 
the Weſt · Indies, gold and ſilver became every day more plentiful in En gland, as 
well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all commodities and proviſions roſe 
to a pitch beyond what had ever been known, ſince the declenſion of the Roman 
empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe not in proportion, * the Prince was 
inſenſibly reduced to poverty amid the general riches of his ſubjects, and re- 
quired additional funds, in order to ſupport the ſame magnificence and force, wy” 
which had been maintained by former monarchs. But while money thus flowed 
into England, we may obſerve, that, at the ſame time, and probably from that 
very cauſe, art and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty increaſe; and elegance 
in every enjoyment of life became better known, and more cultivated among all 
ranks of people. The King's ſervants, both civil and military, his courtiers, his 
miniſters, demanded more ample ſupplies from the impoveriſhed Prince, and were 
not contented with the ſame ſimplicity of living, which had: ſatisfied their an- 
Vor. I. E | | eeſtors. 


* Beſide the great diſſipation of the crown - lands, the fee · farm. rents never increaſed, and the other 
lands were let at long leaſes and at a great undervalue, little or nothing above the old rent. 


ceſtors. The Prince himſelf began to regard an increaſe of pomp and ſplendor as 
requiſite to ſupport. the dignity of his character, and to preſerve the ſame. ſuperi- 
and proportion to the other ſovereigns of Europe, it was natural for him to de- 
ſire; and as they had univerſally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their 
taxes, the King of England eſteemed it reaſonable, that his ſubjects, who were 
generally richer than theirs, NES Bi: _—_ neee 
and impoſi tions. 

- UNHAPPILY for the King, thoſe: Bun riches, along "4 50 nctoifing 5 
lege of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments in his ſubjects; and engendering a 
ſpirit of freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay little regard, either to 
the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign. While the barons poſſeſſed their 
former immenſe property and extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, on every 
diſguſt, to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole government into con- 
fuſion: But this very confuſion . in its turn, proved favorable to the mon- 

arch, and made the nation again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh juſ- 
tice and tranquillity. After that both the ſtatute of alienations, and the increaſe 
of commerce had thrown the ballance of property into the hands of the commons, 
the ſituation of affairs and the diſpoſitions of men became ſuſceptible of a more re- 
gular plan of liberty; and the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the authority of 
the ſovereign. And tho in that interval, after the decline of the peers, and be- 
fore the people had yet experienced their force, the princes aſſumed an exorbitant 
power, and had almoſt annihilated the conſtitution under the weight of their pre- 
rogative; ſo ſoon as the commons recovered from their lethargy, they ſeem to have 
been aſtoniſhed at the danger, and were reſolved to ſecure bree by firmer n, 
than their anceſtors had hitherto provided for it. 

Hap James-poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he might have Re off this criſis 
ſomewhat longer; and waiting patiently for a favorable opportunity to increaſe 
and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the extenſive authority, which was tranſ- 
mitted to him. On the other hand, had the commons been inclined to act with 
more generoſity and kindneſs towards their Prince, they might probably have 
turned his neceſſities to good account and have bribed him to depart peace- 


ably from the moſt dangerous articles of his prerogative. But he was a foreigners, 
and ignorant of the arts of popularity; they ſowered by religious prejudices, and 
tenacious of their money: And, in this ſituation, it is no wonder, that, during 
this whole reign, we ſcarce find an interval of mutual confidence and friendſhip be- | 


ewixt prince and parliament, | 1 4 
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Tux King, by his prerogative alone, had, ſome years before, altered all the 
_ cuſtoms, and W new impoſitions on almoſt every kind of merchandize. 
The precedents for ſo dangerous an exereiſe of power were neither very recent 
nor very eros. One in the reign of Mary, another in the beginning of E- 
lizabeth, were the lateſt that could be found. But, as the impoſitions of theſe 
two Queens had been all along ſubmitted to, and ſtill continued to be levied; they 
ſeemed to throw a kind of doubt and ambiguity on this queſtion, which was of 
ſo great moment to the conſtitution. Tis obſervable too, on the one hand, that 
the kings of England had, in many inſtances, aſſumed as their prerogative the fole 
direction of foreign commerce; and, that commerce being antiently managed al- 
together by ſtrangers, theſe were the more readily abandoned to the royal will and 

authority. And, on the other hand, it is obvious, that the duties of tonnage and 
poundage had uſually been levied by authority of parliament, and, tho? regularly 
continued, had yet been received as a free: gift from the people. On this occaſion, 
the commons remonſtrated to the King againſt a meaſure, which was certainly the 
moſt exceptionable of any embraced by him during his whole reign. They obſer- 
ved, That the reaſons of that practice might be extended much farther, even to the utter 
ruin of the antient liberty of the kingdom, and the ſubjets* right of property in their 
lands and goods. Tho? expreſsly forbid by the King to touch his prerogative, they 
paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſitions; which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 
Ix another addreſs'to the King, they objected to the practice of borrowing upon 
privy ſeals, and deſired, that the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to lend money to his 
Majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their refaſal. Some murmurs likeways were thrown 
out in the houſe againſt the monopoly of the licence of wines. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that forced loans and monopolies were eſtabliſhed on many and recent prece- 
dents ; tho! diame wien en to all the principles of a free government Ta 
* HE 


Wes find the King 8 a in Winwood - Memorials. To the third 2 fourth (namely that 
« jt might be lawful to arreſt the King's ſervants without leave, and that no man ſhould be inforced 
to lend money, nor to give a reaſon, why he would not) his Majeſty ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe 
© + we brought precedents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any prece- 
+ « dents'drawn from the time of ;uſurping or decaying princes or people too bold and wanton ; that 
< herdefired not to govern in that commonwealth, where ſubjects ſhould be aſſured of all things and 
hope for nothing. It was one thing, ſubmittere principatum legibus ; and another thing, /ubmittere prin- 
. cipatum ſubditis, That he would not leave to poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon his reign, 
and therefore his concluſion was, non places petitio, non placet exemplum : Vet with this mitigation, 
that in matters of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould my Lord chamberlain 
deny the arreſting of any of his Majeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſnown.“ Winwood, vol. z. 
p- 193. zd edit. The parliament, however, acknowleged at this time wich th ankfulneſs to the 
King, that he allowed dif) putes and inquiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been 

| indulged by any of his predeceſſors, This very _— he expreſsly gave them leave to produce all 


their grievances, without exception, 


- 
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- Taz heaksfikeways diſcovered Tonie- diſcontent againſt the King's proclamations. 
8 told them, 'That tho? be tell knew, ey the-conftitution and policy of the kingdom, 


that proclamations were not of agua forte with Jaws; yet be thought it a duty incum- | 
bent on bim, and a power inſtparubiy annexed to-the crown, to reſtrain and prevent ſuch = 


| miſchiefs and incumveniences as be ſaw growing on the ſtate, againſt which no certain law. 


was extant, and which might tend io ibe great detriment-of the ſulject, if there ſhould 
be no remedy provided till the meeting of a parliament. - And this prerogative, 'he adds, 
our progenitors habe, as well in antient as later times, uſed and enjoyed. The intervals 
betwixr ſeſſions, we may obſerve, were frequently ſo long as to render it requiſite 
for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative; and it was an eſtabliſned maxim a- 
mong the lawyers, that all the proclamations of a king were abrogated by his 


death. But what the authority could be, which bound the ſubjects, and yet was 


inferior to the authority of laws, ſeems inexplicable by any maxims of reaſon or po- 
litics: And in this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee, how unintelligible 
the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the parliament was able, by continued _— 
tions or encroachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixt principles of liberty. | 


Vo the ſettlement of the reformation, that extenſive branch of power, which 


ni eccleſiaſtical matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to belong to the 


firſt occupier; and Henry failed not immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even 


to the utmoſt degree of tyranny. The poſſeſſion of it was continued with Ed- 
ward; and recovered by Elizabeth ; and that ambitious Princeſs was ſo remark- 


ably jealous of this flower of her crown, that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the parlia- 


a faſt or regulate the obſervance of funday ; and they were ſo over-awed by her 


authority, as to ſubmit, and to aſk pardon on theſe occaſions. But James's par- 
liaments were much leſs obſequious. They ventured to lift up their eyes, and to 


conſider this prerogative. They there ſaw a very large province of government, 
poſſeſſed by the King alone, without being communicated to the parliament. They 
were ſenſible, that this province admitted not of any exact boundary or circum- 

2 They had felt, that the Raman pontiff, in former ages, under pretext 
of religion, was gradually making advances to uſurp the whole civil power. They 
dreaded ſtill more dangerous conſequences from the pretenſions of their own fo- 


vereign, who reſided among them, and who, in many other reſpects, poſſeſſed fuch 


unlimited authority. They therefore eſteemed it abſolutely requiſite to be- 


reave him of this branch of prerogative z and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſi- 


on, they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccleſiaſtical canons without 


confent of parliament. But the houſe of lords, as is uſual, defended the barriers 


of the throne, and je ty the bill. | 
I 


ment, if they ever preſumed to intermeddle in theſe matters, tho? but to appoint - 
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them nominated. hy the rom. Their juriſdiction extended to all eccleſiaſti- 
cab affairs, and their ſentencea were altogether diſeretionary, or, hat the cοm- 
mons called, arbitrary. The flarcabamber, which conſiſted of the judges and 
privy council, exerted like authority in civil matters. It required no great pe- 
netration to ſee the extreme danger to liberty, arifing from diſcretionary powers 
in a regal government. But James, as was natural, rejected the application of 
che commons. He was probably ſenſible, that, beſide the great diminution of 

his authority, manyi ncon veniencies muſt neceſſarily reſult from the aboliſhing all 
Power of this nature in every magiſtrate; and that the laws, were they ever ſo 
carefully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide againſt all contingen- 
cies; much leſs, where "og bene N antes x A ac - 
3 and refinement. fi 
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more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of James. In. 
this affair, the commons employed the proper means, which might intitle them 
to ſucceſs: They offered the King a ſettled revenue as an equivalent for the- 
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= a- year, which they agreed to confer on him: And nothing remain - 

bs 
from which this ſum ſhould be levied. The ſeſſion was too fat advanced to bring 
fo difficult a matter to a full concluſion ; and tho? they met again, towards the 
end of the year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never able to terminate 
an affair, which they ſeemed ſo intent upon. The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt; 
and as the hiſtorians of that age are very negligent in relating parliamentary K. 
fairs, of whoſe importance they were not ſufficiently appriſed, we know not 
exactiy the reaſon of this failure. It only appears, that the King was extreme - 
ly diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parliament, and ſoon afterwrunds 3 it. 
This was his firſt parliament, and it ſat near ſeven years. 


tive, the King difplayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions. of - monarchy - 
and the authority of princes. . Even in a ſpeech, where he begged for ſupply, and 
where he ſhould naturally have uſed every art to ingratiate himfelf with the par- 
Lament, he — himſelf in W "ey — then, the point, touch. 
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ebe procssdings ef: the:rhighroommiſios court. This cure had hem -oſtablihed by 
Ekaabeth, and conſifted partly af lay - members, partiy of cocicliatticals all f 


Bur the buſineſs, which chiefly — — — . this kon, 4 * 
was the abolition of wardſhips and purveyance; prerogatives, which had been 


7 which he ſhould part with; and the King was willing to hearken to 
After much diſpute, he altered to give up theſe prerogatives for 200,000. 


ed, towards cloſing the bargain, but that the commons ſhould determine the funds, 


In the midſt of all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs violent, on royal preroga- * 


1 
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divinity, that, as to ſpate, "what 


| Tings, with" tu anden of 
tt ing the power of 
9 that divines may law fulty and do 


o but, what God willey 
c | 4 « king may do in the height of lis power: But juſt kings will ever be willing 
KH 4. co declare what they will do, if they will not incur tlie curſꝭ of God. I will 


& not be content, that my power be diſputed upon; but I mall ever be willing to 


4 make the teaſon appear of my doings, and rule my actions according to my 
= <<< laws”: |» Notwithſtanding the great extent of prerogative in that age, 'theſe 
= 6 expreſſions muſb certainly have given offence. But we may obſerve, that, as the 
| | King's:deſpotiſm was more iſpeculative than practical, fo the independenicy of the 
commons was, at this time, the contrary; and, the? ſtrongly ſupported by their 
preſent ſituation as well as diſpoſition, arte" ovate n 
ed on ſyſtematical principles and opinions. 99 1% Lesben 
Tu is year was diſtinguiſhed by a very urakoralys! event, Adel gave great 
alarm and concern in England; the murder of the French monareh by the poni- 


3d of May. 
Death of the 


bai j | herole 
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1 Tr, may-not be namarthy 6bſerratios, that e Bock called The oe levies to monape. 
chien, which he publiſhed a little before his acceſſion to the crown, of England, affirmed. That a 
q « good. king, altho' he be above the law, will ſubject and frame his actions thereto, for exam · 
- < ple's fake to his ſubje ts, and of his own free-will, but not as ſubject or bound thereto”. In 


, parliament (which is nothing elſe but the head-court of the king and his vaſſals) the laws are 
- bat craved by his ſubjects, and only made by him at their rogation, and with their advice. | For 
« albeit the king make daily ſtatutes and ordinances, enjoining ſuch: pains thereto as he thinks meet, 
e 1 any advice of parliament c or eſtates; yet i it lies in the power of no parliament to make a- 

ny kind of law or ſtatute, without" his ſcepter be to it, for giving it the force of a law”. It is 


material a point, to have openly ſhocked what were the univerſally eſtabliſhed principles of that age: 
On the contrary, we are told hy hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his acceſſion, 
than the good opinion entertained of . him by .the Engliſh, on account of his learned: a indien 
- writings. The queſtion, however, with regard to the royal power: Was, at this time, become a very, 
dangerous point; and-without employing ambiguous, inſignificant terms, which, determ ined nothing, 
it was impoſſible to pleaſe boch King and parliament, © Dr. Cowell who had gen the preroga · 
tive in words too intelligible, fell, this ſeſſion, under the indignation of the commons. The King 
himſelf, after all his magnificent boaſts, was. obliged. to make his eſcape thro' a diſtinction, which 
he framed betwixt a king in ahffracto and a king! in concreto : An abſtract king, he ſaid, had all pow- 


how bound ? By conſcience only? Or might his ſubjects reſiſt him and defend their privileges? This 
de thought not fit to explain. And ſo difficult is it to explain that point, that, to this day, whatever 
kberties may be-uſed by private inquirers, the! lays have thought proper 10 maintain a toral fene 
with regard to it. 


diſpute and diſcuſs; ſo is it ſeflition” in ſubjects to diſpute, What An 


wm ane een "Thar: ben _ 4 l Which this 


another paſſage, According to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily ſee, that in che 


not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſach'a critical juncture; James had ſo little ſenſe as, direcuy, in ſo 


er; but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the country, which he governed. But, 
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had been acquiring for ſo many years 3; thoſe treaſures, Which he g 
had-amaſſed; thoſe armies, which he had inliſted and diſciplined; were on the 
point of being: employed in ſome mighty - enterprize, which would probably have 
changed the face of Europe; when a period was put to his glory by a pious mad- 

man, who ſacrificed at once his own life and that of the prince to his deteſtable 
prejudices. Were the deſigns, aſcribed; to Henry by the. compilers of Sully's Me- 

moirs, leſs chimerical, they might be admitted, on account of the teſtimony, by. 
which that narration is ſupported: But ſuch. vaſt projects, had they been real, | 4 
he muſt have row led and digeſted in his mind for many years 3 and tis obſer- 

vable, that about a twelve · month before, he had been very inſtrumental. in ma- 

king peace betwixt Spain and the united provinces; meaſures, by which he de- 

prived himſelf of the aſſiſtance of his firmeſt ally,, and the beſt able to ſecond 

his enterprizes. Tis more. probable, that the war, which, at the time of his 

death, he intended to eommence againſt Spain, was the ſudden reſult of àmbiti- 

on, revenge, or love, in a powerful and military prince, who had long withed 

for an opportunity of attacking his enemy, and who was at laſt rouſed by a ſud- 

den motive or provocation. With his death, the glory of the F rench monarchy 
ſuffered an eclipſe for ſome years; and that kingdom falling under an adminiſtratien 
weak and bigotted, factious and difarderly;; the Auſtrian greatnels began. anew. =. 
to look formidable to Europe. 

Ix England, the antipathy to "the belle W 218 a lirde upon this tragical 
event; and: ſome of the laws, which had been formerly enacted for no other pur- 
poſe than to keep theſe Migioniſts in awe, „Nn now to be executed with greater 
aue ee 9 „ b 5 
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| Txo? James” $ rimidiry and adds fixed ; 3 3 of his reign, in a 1611. 
very prudent inattention to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event 8 
in Europe of ſuch. mighty conſequence as to rouze him from his lethargy, and iſm. ”" 
ſummon up all his-zeal- and enterprize. A profeſſor of divinity, called Vorſtius, 
the diſciple of Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univerſity; and 
as he differed, from his Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions concerning the in- 
timate eſſence and ſecret decrees of God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival 
in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to ſuccumb. under the legions of that 
royal doctor, whoſe, fyllogiſms he mi ight have refuted or eluded.. If vigor was 
wanting in other incidents of James's reign, here he behaved even with haughti- 
neſs and inſolence; and the ſtates were obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to 
deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him their dominions. The King car- 
ried no farther his. perſecutions againſt that profeſſor ; tho? he had very charitably 
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kinted 80 the ſtares) Ther, as fo rie bring Yorſtins fer his bliſphemier and athe-" 
iſm, he left rhem to their own clyiftian wiſdom ; bur ſurely. never heretic better deſerved 


the flames. It is to be remarked; that, at this period, all over Europe, except in 


Holland alone, the practzee of burning heretics ſtill prevailed, even in proteſtant 
countries; and inſtances were not wanting in England, during the reign of James. 
The Dutch themſelves were, at laſt, by ſtate-intrigue, and the tyranny of Prince 
Maurice, forced from their rational and humane maxims; and the perſecuting bi- 
gots, a little after this time, ſignalized their power by the death of the virtuous 
Barnevelt, and the impriſonment of the virtuous and learned Grotius. The ſeho- 
laſtic controverſies about free-will, and 7 2 25 and predeſtitiatioi hoe. on theſe vi 
olent convulfions. 0 

As far as any coherence can * ee the ſyſtems of den theology, 
we may obſerve, that the doctrine of abfolure decrees has ever been intimately 
connected with the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ; as it affords the higheſt fabject of joy, 
triumph, and fecurity, to the ſuppoſed elect, and exalts them, by infinite degrees, 
above the reſt of mankind. All the firſt reformers adopted theſe principles ; and 
the Janſenifts too, a fanatical ſet in France, not to mention the Mahometans in 
Afia, have ever embraced them. As the Lutheran eſtabliſhments were ſubjected 


to epiſcopal juriſdiction, their fanatical genius gradually decayed, and men had lei- 
fure to perceive the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by infinite torments, 


what he himſelf, from all eternity, had nnchangeably decreed. The King, | 
tho? at this time, 1 Calviniſtic education had rivetted him faſt in the doctrine 


of abſolute decrees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſcopacy, was inſenſibly in- 
gaged, towards the end of his reign, to favor the milder theology of Arminius. 
Even in ſo great a doctor, the genius of the religion prevailed over its ſpeculative 
tenets; and along with him, the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid 


principles of abſolute reprobation and unconditional decrees. Some noiſe was, 


at firſt, made about theſe innovations; but being drowned in the fury of facti- 
on and civil wars, which ſucceeded, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an inſignificant 


figure amid thoſe violent diſputes about civil and eccleſiaſtical power, with which 
the nation was agitated. And upon the reſtoration, the church, tho” ſhe ſtill 


retained her old ſubſcriptions and articles of faith, was found to have totally 


changed her ſpeculative doctrines, and to have embraced tenets more ſuitable to the 


genius of her diſcipline and worſhip, without its being potible t to _ * Y oi 
ciſe period, in which the alteration was produced. 

IT may be worth obſerving, that, about this time, James , from his TI de- 
ſire to promote controverſial divinity, erected a college at Chelſea for the enter- 


tainment of twenty perſons, who ſhould be entirely employed in refuting the pa- 
piſts 
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n All the efforts of the . 
bliſhment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy : Even to this day, no ſociety 
has been inſtituted for the poliſhing and fixing our language. The only en- 
couragement, which the ſovereign in England has ever given to any ching, that 
has the pretext of ſcience, was this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; an inſti- 
tution quite ſuperfluons, conſidering the unhappy propenſion, which, at that | 
time, ſo enn poſſeſſed the nation to polemical divinity. 


To conſider James in a more nee light, we gait take a ſurvey of him 1612. 
as the legiſlator of Ireland; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had framed 
for the civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed about this period, it may not here 
be improper to give ſome account of them. He frequently boatts of the manage- In 8 = 3s 1 
ment of Ireland as his maſterpiece; and, it will appear, upon inquiry, that hs 
vanity, in this particular, was not altogether without foundation. 

Tnoꝰ the dominion of the Engliſh over that fine iſland, had been eſtabliſhed a- 
bove four centuries, it may ſafely be affirmed, that their authority, till the latter 
end of Elizabeth, had been little more than nominal. The Iriſh princes and no- 
bles, divided among themſelves, readily payed the exterior marks of obeiſance to 

a power, which they were not able to reſiſt; but, as no durable force was ever 
upheld to retain them to their duty, they relapſed {till into their former ſtate of 
independence, Too weak to introduce order and obedience among the rude inha- 
bitants, the Engliſh authority was yet ſufficient to check the growth of any en- 
terprizing genius among the natives: And, tho? it could beſtow no true form of 
civil government, it was able to prevent the riſe of any ſuch form, from the in- 
ternal combination or ſubjection of the Iriſh. | 
Mos r of the Engliſh inſtitutions too, by which that iſland was governed, were 

to the laſt degree abſurd, and ſuch as no ſtate before had ever thought of, for 

the preſerving dominion over its conquered provinces. 

Tre Engliſh nation, all on fire for the project of ſubduing France, a project; 
whoſe ſucceſs was the moſt improbable, and would to them have proved the moſt 
pernicious; neglected all other enterprizes, to which their ſituation ſo ſtrongly in- 
vited them, and which would have brought them, in time, an acceſſion of riches, 
grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army which they maintained in Ireland, they 
never ſupplied regularly with pay; and as no money could be levied from the 
iſland, which poſſeſſed none, they gave their ſoldiers the privilege of free quarter 
upon the natives. Rapine and inſolence inflamed the hatred, which prevailed be- 
Twixt the conquerors and the conquered : Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, in- 
troducing 
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Bur che-Engliſh'carried farther their ill-judged tyranny. Anſtead of, ;nxicing 
ho lriſhito, adopt the more civilized. cuſtoms of their conquerors, they even refu- 
ſed, tho carneſtly ſolicited, to communicate to them the privilege of their laws, 
and every where marked them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of juſtice, the natives could find ſecurity no where but in force; and 
flying the neighborhood of Gen, which -they could not approach with 5 


5 inhuman masters Being Wesel like wild. deaſts, p; 9% became ſuch; A2 
ing the ardor of revenge to their yet untamed berharity, they: grew every: wy 
more untractable and dangerous. 206620 : 
As the Engliſh princes eſteemed: the ek. of the diſperſed vin t to | be more 
the object of time and patience than the ſource of military glory, they willingly 
.delegated that office to pri vate adventurers, Who, inliſting ſoldiers at their. own n 
charge, conquered provinces of that iſland, which they converted to their .] 
profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities were eſtabliſhed by theſe lordly | 
conquerors: The power of peace and war aſſumed: Military law exerciſed over 
the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued, and, by degrees, over the Engliſh; by whoſe a: 
ſiſtance they conquered : And, after their dominion had once taken root, eſteem- 
ing the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs favorable to barbarous empire, they degenerated 
into mere Iriſh, and abandoned the ga, NNE manners 10 laws of their 
native country. 
Bx all this imprudent e of "ITY ther natives = its 8 Nate, 
remained ftill in that abject condition, into which the northern and weſtern: parts 
of Europe were ſunk, before they received civility and ſlavery from the refined 
policy and irreſiſtible bravery ef Rome. Even at the end of the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, when every chriſtian nation was cultivating with ardor every civil art of life, 
that iſland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile ſoil, acceſſible 3 in its 
ſituation, poſſeſſed of innumerable harbors, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, covered with inhabitants, whoſe cuſtoms — manners approached near- 
er thoſe of ſavages than of barbarians. 
As the brutality and ignorance of the Iriſh was 5 extreme, they were ſunk below 

the reach of that curioſity and love of novelty, by which every other people in 

© Europe had been ſeized at the beginning of that century, and which had engaged 
them in innovations and religious diſputes, with which they were ſtill ſo violently 
agitated. The antient ſuperſtition, the practices and obſervances of their fathers, 
mingled and polluted with many wild 3 {till maintained an unſhaken em- 
pire 
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reformation odious to the prejudized and diſcontented Iriſh. The old oppoſition of 
manners, laws, and intereſt, was now influmed by religious antipathy ; and the 


a Wen e ee nnn more dificult and 


Bur, for en er the diſcaſe, n ee, The lib, Alus 
lated by their prieſts and ſolicited by Spain, had openly taken arms againſt the 
Engliſn government; and, as they received ſupplies of men and money from 
Philip II. their revolt chreatened the moſt dangerous conſequences. The prudent 
vigor of Elizabeth was rouſed: A diſciplined army of 20,000 men was ſent o- 
ver; and, for ſeveral years, regularly payed and recruited : The warlike enter- 
prizes were conducted with method and conſtancy: The ſpirit of the Iriſh intirely 


the pacification of the iſland, and its final ſubjection to the Engliſh empire. 
Tuk more difficult taſk {till remained, to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, to 
reconcile them to laws and induſtry, and to render their ſubjection durable and 
uſeful to the crown of England. James proceeded in this work by a ſteddy, re- 
gular, and well concerted plan; and, in the ſpace of nine years, according to Sir 
John Davis, he made greater advances towards the reformation of that kingdom, 
than had been made in the 440 years, which had elapſed ſince the conqueſt was 
attempted. 
IT was firſt requiſite to aboliſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, which ſupplied the place of 
laws, and which were calculated to keep = of 269 ot ever in a ſtate of barbariſm 
and diſorder. | 
By the Brebon law or cuſtom, no crime, however enormous, was puniſhed with 
death, but by a fine or pecuniary mult, which was levied upon the criminal. 
Murder itſelf was attoned for in this manner; and each man, according to his 
rank, had a different rate or value, affixed to him, which, if any one was willing 
to pay, he needed not fear the aſſaſſinating his enemy. This rate was called his 
eric. When Sir William Fitzwilliams, being Lord deputy, told Maquire, that 
he was to ſend a ſheriff into Fermanna, which, a little before, had been made a 
county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh Jaw; Your fberiff, ſaid Maquire, fhall be 
welcome to me: But, let me know, before-hand, his eric, or the price of his bead; that, 
if my people cut it off, I may levy the money upon the county. As for oppreſſion, ex- 
tortion, and other treſpaſſes, fo little were they regarded, that no penalty was 
_ affixed to them, and no redreſs from ſuch offences could ever be obtained. 
Tux cuſtoms of Gavelkinde aud Taniftry were attended with the ſame abſurdity 
in the diſtribution of property. Upon the death of any perſon, his land, by the 
| F. 2 cuſtom 


fe over them; eee cufſicient to render the Chap. 17 


ſubdued: The Spaniards expelled: And the laſt act of that memorable reign was 
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Cop II. cuſtom of — ns Aided amung ell the males of the ſept Or. family, 
both baſtardb ant legitimate i And, aftet partition made, if any of the fept died, 
his portion was not ſhared- out ameng his. ſons; but the cheiftain, at his diſ- 


cretion, made a new partition-gf-all the lands, belonging to that ſept, andi gave e. 
very one his ſhare. Fi no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed pro- 


perty of any land; to build, to plant, to incloſe, mee ate, would 


have been ſo muchloſt labor He F} Nt! 'F 18 ye! Dat)! TRI DTS £1 


Tus cheiftains and the Taniſts; udo were the eee ns of 5 e 5 


tho drawn from the principal families, were not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed 
by election, or more properly ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority 
was very abſolute, and, notwithſtanding that certain lands were aſſigned to the 


office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which there 


was no fixed law, and which were levied at pleaſure. Hence aroſe that common 
bye: word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſtward of the law, which dwelt beyond the 
river of the Barrow : Meaning the country, where the Engliſh inhabited, and which 
extended 1 not 1 1 A ot twenty a lying in the eee of 
Dublin. 4 

— aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms, and fabſtiracing Engliſh law in cheis 
place; James, having taken all the natives under his protection, and declared 
them free citizens, proceeded to ) govern them by a regular adminiſtration, military 


as well as civil. 
A ſufficient army was maintained, its difcigline inſpected, and. its pay ite 


aa from England, in order to keep the ſoldiers from preying upon the country; 


as had been uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raiſed an inſurrection, a 


* 


reinforcement was ſent. over, and. the flames of that rebellion were wanne 


extinguyſhed; 
ALL minds being firſt quieted by an univerſal n circuits were eſta· 


bliſhed, juſtice adminiſtred, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders of e⸗ 
very kind ſeverely puniſhed. As the Iriſh had been univerſally ingaged in the re- 


bellion againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had been formerly 


granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, was rigorouſly exacted; and no authority, 
but that of the King and the law, was permitted thro'out the + Alok 7 f 
A reſignation of all private eſtates was even required; and, when they were 
reſtored, the proprietors received them under ſuch conditions as mi ight prevent, for 
the future, all tyranny and oppreſſion of the common people. The value of the. 


dues, which the nobles uſually claimed from their vaſſals, was eſtimated at a fix- | 


ed ſum, and all further * e exactions prohibited under ſevere penalties. 
Tu 
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Tir E whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by the attainder of 
rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that 
fertile country: The property was divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt not 
exceeding 2000 acres: Tenants:were brought over from England and Scotland : 
The Iriſh were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open country: 
Huſbandry and the arts were: taught them: A fixed habitation ſecured: Plunder 
and. robbery puniſhed : And, by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the' moſt wild 
and diſorderly province of al Ireland, ſoon became the beſt cultivated and moſt 


civilized: 


Sucn were the arts, by which N introduced A bühne ant juſtice among 


a people, who had ever been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. Noble 
cares much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of conqueſts; but requiring 
ages of perſeverance and attention to perfect what had been ſo happily begun. 

A laudable act of juſtice was, about this time, executed in England upon Lord 
Sanquhir, a Scotch nobleman of illuſtrious birth, who had been guilty of a baſe: 
aſſaſſination upon Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh nation, who were ge- 
nerally diſſatisfied with the Scotch, were enraged at this crime, equally mean and 
atrocious; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity of law to the in- 
terceſſion of the friends and family of the criminal. 
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Death of 


Faged. 


CRAP. III. 


Palatine — Riſe of Somerſer. His nurriage.Overbury poifon- 
ed. Fall of Somerſet.-—— R:je of n towns 
6 of Scotland. , 


HIS year the fadden death of Henry, Prince of Wales, diffuſed an mira 
grief thro'out the nation. Tho' youth and royal birth, both of them 


Norember 6. Qrong allurements, prepoſſeſs men mightily in favor of the carly age of all 


princes; tis with peculiar fondnels, that hiſtorians mention Henry: And, in eve- 
ry reſpect, his merit ſeems to have been very extraordinary. He had not reached 
his eighteenth year, and he poſſeſſed already more dignity in his behavior, and 
commanded more reſpec, than his father with all his age, learning, and experience. 
Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced him into any Irregular plea- 
ſures: Buſineſs and ambition ſeem to have been his ſole bas His inclina- 
tions, as well as exerciſes, were intirely martial. The French ambaſſador, co- 


ming to take leave of him, and aſk his commands for France, found him at the 
exerciſe of the pike ;- Tell your King, ſaid he, in what occupation you left me in- 
He had conceived great affection and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It was his ſaying, Sure no king but my father would keep fuch a bird in a 
cage. He ſeems, indeed, to have nouriſhed too violent a contempt for the King, 


on account of his pedantry and puſillanimity ; and by that means, ſtruck in with 
the reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. Had he lived, he had pre- 
bably promoted the glory, perhaps not the felicity, of his people. The unhappy 
prepoſſeſſion, which men commonly entertain in favor of ambition, courage, en- 
terprize, and other warlike virtues, ingages generous natures, who always love 
fame, into ſuch purſuits, as deſtroy their own peace, and that of the reſt of man- 


kind. 
V10LENT reports were propagated, as if Henry had been carried off by poiſon; 


but the phyſicians, on opening his body, found no {ymptoms to confirm ſuch an 


2 The French monarch had given particular orders to his miniſters to cultivate the Prince's friend - 
ſhip; who muſt ſoon, ſaid he, have cue eutherity is England, where the king and queen are held 


in ſo little cſtimation. See Dep, de la Boderie. 
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gpinion,: The bold and criminal ſn men's tongues and pens ſpared not 
even the King on that occaſion, But that Prince's character ſeems to have failed 
rather in the extreme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and vio- 
lence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving 
him 2 5 55 large and independent 2 even in ſo early youth, '# - 
vhs 
8 Tus marriage of the Princeũ, Elizabeth, with Frederic, the Elector Palatine, 
was conſummated ſome time after the death of the Prince, and ſerved to diſſipate 
| the grief, which aroſe on that melancholy event. But this marriage, tho” cele- 
brated with great joy and feſtivity, proved, itſelf, a very unfortunate event to 
the King, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill conſequences on the reputation 
and fortune of both. The Elector, truſting to ſo great an alliance, ingaged in en- 
terprizes beyond his ſtrength: And the King, not ſupporting him in his diftreſs, 


47 


15613. 


February 14. 


Marriage of 
the Princeſs 
Elizabeth 
with the Pa- 


loſt entirely, in the cad of his life, what remained of the afſeions and eftoem of Iain 


his own ſubjects. 

EXCEPT during ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory of this reign may more pro- 
perly be called the hiſtory of the court than that of the nation. A moſt inter- 
eſting object had, for ſome years, ingaged the attention of the court: It was a 
favorite, and one beloved by James with ſo profuſe and unlimited an affection, as 
left no room for any rival or competitor. About the end of the year 1609, Ro- 
bert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time on his travels. All his natural 
accompliſhments conſiſted in good looks: All his acquired abilities, in an eafy air 
and mien: He had letters of recommendation to his countryman Lord Hay ; 
and that Nobleman no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he difeovered talents, 
ſufficient to entitle him immediately to the abſolute government of three king- 
doms. Apprized of the King's paſſion for youth, and beauty, and exterior appear- 
ance, he ſtudied how matters might be ſo adjuſted, as that this new object ſhould 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he 
aſſigned him the office, at a match of tilting, of preſenting to the King his buckler 
and device; and hoped that he would attract the attention of that monarch. For- 


tune proved favorable to his deſign, by an incident, which bore, at firſt, a 


contrary aſpect. When Carre was advancing to execute his office, his unruly 
horſe flung him, and broke his leg in the King's preſence. James approached 
him with pity and concern: Love and affection aroſe on the ſight of his beauty 
and tender years; and the Prince ordered him immediately to be lodged in the pa- 
lace, and to be carefully attended. He himſelf, after the tilting, paid him a viſit 
in his chamber, and returned frequently during his confinement. The _— 


and 


Riſe of sener 
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Chap. III. and ſimplicity af the boy finiſhed: the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces and 


1813. 


_. ACCOM 


Other princes have been fond of chuſing their favorite from 
the lower = anon their ſubjects, and have repoſed themſelves : on him with 
the more unreſerved confidence and affection, that the abject has. been beholden to 
their bounty for every honor and acquiſition : James was deſirous, that his fa- 
yorite ſhould alſo derive from him all his ſenſe, experience, and knowlege, High- 
ly conceited of his own wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this raw 
youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in a little time, be equal to his 
ſageſt miniſters, and be initiated into all the profound myſteries of government, on 


which he ſet ſo high a value. And as this kind of creation was more perfectly his 


own work than any other, he ſeems to have indulged an unlimited fondneſs for his 


minion, beyond even that which he bore to his own children. He ſoon knight- 
ed him, created him Viſcount Rocheſter, gave him the garter, brought him into 


the privy council, and, tho? at firſt without aſſigning him any particular office, 
beſtowed on him the ſupreme direction of all his buſineſs and political concerns. 
Suitable to this rapid advancement in confidence and honor, were the riches 
heaped upon the needy favorite; and while Saliſbury and all the wiſeſt miniſters 
could ſcarce find expedients-ſufficient to keep in motion the o'erburthened machine 
of government, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this I 
cant and uſeleſs pageant. 
IT is faid, that the King found his pepil ſo ill educated, as to be ignorant even 
of the loweſt rudiments of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, laying aſide 
the ſceptre, took the birch into his royal hand, and inſtructed him in the princi- 
ples of grammar. During the intervals of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtate 
would be introduced; and the ſtripling, by the aſcendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled. to repay in political, what he had received in grammatical in- 
ſtruction. Such ſcenes, and ſuch incidents, are the more ridiculous, the? the 
leſs odious, that the paſſion of James ſeems not to have contained in it any thing 
criminal or flagitious. Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly with a relation of the 
great crimes, or the great virtues of mankind; but ſhe appears to fall from her 
dignity, when neceſſitated to dwell on ſuch frivolous events and ignoble per- 
ſonages. i 
TRE favorite was not, at firſt, fo 8 * ent as not to be 
ſenſible of his own ignorance and inexperience. He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
and advice of a friend; and he was more fortunate in his choice, than is uſual 
with ſuch pampered minions. In Sir Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious 


end ſincere counſellor, who, building all hopes of his own preferment on that of 


the young favorite, endeavored to inſtill into him the principles of prudence and 
1 5 diſcretion. 


TA M W's fx EHOTIN Ot 


Ade dbu By officiouſly ſerving every bey Carre was Wen to ery, Chip m. 
which might attend his ſudden elevation: By marking a preference for the Engliſh, 1913 
he learned to eſcape the prejudices, which prevailed againſt his country. And as 

long as he was contented to be ruled by Overbury's friendly counſels, he enj joyed, 

what is rare, the higheſt favor of the Prin without be e by the pu- 

blic. 8 

To compleat the meaſure of kids Mapping dne was wariting but 2 kind. 
er ; and, where high fortune concurred with all the graces of youth and 
beauty, this circumſtance could not be difficult to attain. But it was here that the 
favorite met with that rock, on which all his fortunes were wrecked, and which 

plung ed him for ever into an abyſs of infamy, - guilt, and miſery. | 

No ſooner had James mounted the throne of England, than he remembered 

his friendſhip for the unfortunate families of Howard and Devereux,” who had ſuf. 

fered for their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his own. - Having reſtored 
young Eſſex to his blood and dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolk and 
Northampton on two brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he ſought the farther 
pleaſure: of uniting theſe families by the marriage of Eſſex with Lady Frances 
Howard, daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen 

years of age; and it was thought proper, till both ſhould attain the age of puber- 

ty, that he ſhould go abroad, and paſs ſome time in his travels. He returned into 
England after four years abſence, and was pleaſed to find the Counteſs in the full 

luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of the whole court. 

But, when the Earl approached, and claimed the privileges of a huſband, he met 

with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, and a flat refuſal of any farther * 
familiarities. He applied to her parents, who conſtrained her to attend him into 5 
the country, and to partake of his bed: But nothing could overcome her rigid 

ſullenneſs and obſtinacy; and ſhe {till roſe from his fide, without having ſhared 

the nuptial pleaſures. Diſguſted with re-iterated denials, he at laſt gave over the 

purſuit, and ſeparating himſelf from her, thenceforth abandoned her conduct to 

her own will and diſcretion. | 

SUCH coldneſs and averſion in Lady Eſſex aroſe not without an attachment to =y 
another object. The favorite had opened his addreſſes, and had been too ſucceſs- : | 
ful in making impreſſion on the tender heart of the young Counteſs. She ima- 

gined, that, as long as ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never could be deem- 

ed his wife, and that a ſeparation and divorce might ſtill open the way for a new 

marriage with her beloved Rocheſter. Tho” their paſſion was ſo violent, and their 

opportunities of entercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already indulged themſelves 

in all the gratifications of love, they ſtill lamented their unhappy fate, while the 

Vol. I. G union 
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Chap. UI. Union betwixe them was not intire and indifſoluble. And the lover, as well as 
IA, HANOI, WS HOES — pag gener agg e deren b ere 
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80 eee wot 50 vonichulled withwar noch Orerbury, 
with whom Rocheſter was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets. As long as that 
faithful friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the Counteſs of Efſex mere- 
ly as an affair of gallantry, he had favored its progrels ; and it was partly owing 
to the ingenious and paſſionate letters, which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met 
with fuch ſucceſs in his addrefſes. Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that 

x conqueſt of this nature would throw a luſtre on the youthful favorite, and would. 
tend {till further to endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of the amours. 
of his court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. But great 
was Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſter mentioned his defign of marrying the 
Counteſs; and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from ſo fooliſh an at- 
tempt. He repreſented, how invidious, how difficult an enterprize, to procure her 
a divorce from her huſband : How dangerous, how ſhameful, to take into his own. 
bed a profligate woman, who, being married to a young nobleman of the firſt 
rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute her character, and to beſtow favors on the. 


object of a capricious and momentary paſſion. And, in the zeal of friendſhip, he 
went fo far as to threaten the favorite, that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from 


him, if he could fo far forget his honor and his intereſt as to proſecute the intended 


marriage. 


RochzsrER had the weakneſs to reveal this converſation to the Counteſs of Eſ- 


ſex; and, when her rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he had alſo the 
wakes to enter into her projects of revenge, and to vow vengeance againſt his 
friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his faithful friendſhip. 
Some contrivance was requiſite for the execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the King; and after complaining, that his own indulgence to 
| Overbury had begot in him a degree of arrogance and preſumption, which was 
extremely diſagreeable, he procured a commiſſion for his embaſly to Ruffia z which 


he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, both profitable and honorable, 


When 


conſulted by Overbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himſelf the tafk of ſatisfying the King, if he ſhould be any way diſpleaſed 

at the refufal. To the King again, he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's con- 

21f of April. duct, and obtained a warrant for committing him to the tower, which James in- 
tended as a flight puniſhment for his difobedience. The lieutenant of the tower was 

| a creatureof Rocheſter, and had lately been put into the office for this very purpoſe : 

He confined Overbury ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy priſoner was debarred from the 


fight 
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Kpht even of his neareſt relations; eee of rn was allow- 
ed with him, during licxr for months, which he lived in prifon. 


Tu is obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued tteirpurpele; and che King 


himſelf, forgetting the dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the family of 
Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the Counteſs a divorce from 
her hulband. Eſſex too embraced the opportunity of ſeparating himſeif from a 
bad woman, by whom he was hated; and he was willing to favor their fucceſs by 
any honorable expedient. The pretext for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfl 
the conjugal duties; and he confeſſed, that, with /repard to the Counteſs, he was 
confcions of ſuch an mfirmity, tho” he was not ſenfible of it with regard to any o- 
thet woman. In her place too, it is ſaid, a young virgin was ſubſtituted under a 
maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, 

ſeconded by court-influence, and ſupported by the ridiculous opinion of eien 


or witcheraft, the ſentence of divorce was iſſued betwixt the Earl of Eſſex and his 


Counteſs. And, to crown the ſcandalous ſcene, the King, anxious leſt the lady 


* III. 


ſhould loſe any rk by her new n beſtowed on his beloved minion the Y 


title of Earl of Somerſet. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this ſucceſs, the Counteſs of Somerſet was not ſatisfied, 


till ſhe ſhould further ſatiate her revenge on Overbury ; and ſhe engaged her huſ- 
band, as well as her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, in the atrocious deſign of 


taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. Fruitleſs attempts were re-iterated by weak 
poiſons; but, at laſt, they gave him one fo ſudden and violent, that the ſymptoms 
were apparent to every one, who approached him. His interment was hurried 
on with the greateſt precipitation; and, tho? a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately pre- 


vailed in the public, the full proof of the crime was not brought to light, till ſome 


years afterwards. 
TnE fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury increaſed or begot the ſufpicion, that the 
Prince of Wales had been carried off by poiſon, given him by Somerſet. Men con- 


fidered not, that the contrary inference was much juſter. If Somerſet was ſo great 


a novice in this deteſtable art, that, in above five months time, a man, Who was 
his- priſoner, and attended by none but his emiſfaries, could not be difpatched but 
in ſo bungling a manner; how could it be imagined, that a young prince, living 
in his own court, ſurrounded by his own friends and domeſtics, could be expoſed 
to Somerſet's attempts, and be taken off by ſo ſubtile a poiſon, if ſuch a one np; 
as would elude the ſkill of the moſt N phyſicians ? 7 


o - 
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Overbury 
poiſoned, 


nm 
1613. 


15614. 


5th of April. 


* 
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Tu ableſt miniſter keto ends be dasses Saliſbury, - + was 
Fer; Suffolk, a man of ſlender capacity, had ſucceeded him in his office: And 
it was now his taſk to ſupply; from an exhauſted treaſury, the profuſion of James 


and his young favorite. The title of baronet, - invented by Saliſpury, was ſoldiz 
and two hundred patents of that ſpecies of knighthood, were diſpoſed of for ſo 
many thouſand pounds: Each rank of nobility had alſo its price aſſixed to it: 


Privy ſeals. were circulated to the value of 200, ooo pound: Benevolences were 
exacted, or free gifts, to the extent of 52,000 pound: And ſome monopolies, of 


no great value, were erected... But all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to ſupply 


the King's neceſſities. However ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a new parliament muſt 
be ſummoned, and this dangerous e, for ſuch it was now 9 once 


* be * to the trial. 


— the commons were mes they diſcovered an extraordinary alarm, 


on account of the rumor, which was ſpred abroad concerning. undertakers.. It 


was reported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the King, had entered into a con- - 


A parliament. federacy; and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, had diſtributed 


their intereſt all over England, and had undertaken. to ſecure a majority for the 
court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this incident to be 


the ir infallible ſymptom of any regular or. eſtabliſhed liberty. Had they been 
contented to follow the maxims of their predeceſſors, who, as the Earl of Saliſ- 


bury ſaid to the laſt parliament, never, but thrice in fix hundred years, refuſed 


a ſupply ; they needed not dread, that the crown ſhould ever intereſt itſolf in their 
elections. Formerly, the Kings even inſiſted, that none of their houſhold ſhould 


ever be elected members; and, tho”. the charter was afterwards declared void, 


Henry VI. from his great favor to the city of York, conferred a peculiar privi- 


lege on its citizens, that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble. + Tis well 
known, that, in antient times, a ſeat in the houſe being conſidered as a burthen, 


attended neither with honor nor profit; it was requiſite for the coun ties and bur- 


roughs to pay fees to their repreſentatives. . About this time, a ſeat began to be 
regarded as an honor, and the country- gentlemen contended for it; tho the pra- 
ctice of levying wages for the parliament-men was not. altogether diſcontinued. 7 
It was not till long afterwards, when liberty was thorowly eſtabliſhed, and popu- 
lar: aſſemblies entered into every branch of public buſineſs, that the members be- 


gan to join profit to honor, and the crown found jt ae e to diſtribute among 
them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 


* — - 
- 


So 


® 314th of May 1612, + Coke's inſtitutes, part 4. chap, 1. of charters of exemption. 
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80 fittle fkill- or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, in- James's reign, for mana- 
ging elections, that this houſe of commons ſhowed the ſame or a ſtronger ſpirit of 
liberty than the foregoing; and inſtead of entering upon the buſineſs of ſupply, 
as urged by the King and the miniſters, they immediately reſumed the ſubject 
which had been broached laſt parliament, and diſputed his Majeſty's power of lay- 
ing on new cuſtoms and impoſitions, by the mere authority of his prerogative. 
?Tis remarkable, that, in their debates on this ſubject, - the courtiers frequently 


pleaded, as a precedent, - the example of all the other hereditary monarchs in 


Europe, and mentioned particularly the kings of France and Spain; nor was this 
reaſoning received by the houſe, either with ſurprize or indignation. - The mem- 
bers of the oppoſite party, either contented. themſelves with denying the juſt- 
neſs of the inference, or they diſputed the truth of the obſervation. And a pa- 
triot-member in particular, Sir Roger Owen, even in arguing againſt the impo- 
ſitions, very frankly allowed, that the king of England was endued with as 
ample power and prerogative as any prince in Chriſtendom. The nations on 
the continent, we. may obſerve, enjoyed ſtill, in that age, ſome remains of 
liberty: --- - 3 

- Tux commons applied to the lords for a. conference with regard to impoſiti- 
ons. A ſpeech of the biſhop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower houſe, begot 
ſome altercation ; and the King ſeized. the opportunity of diſſolving immediate- 
ly, with great indignation, a parliament, which had ſhown ſo firm a reſolution 
of retrenching his prerogative, . without. communicating, in return, the ſmalleſt 
ſupply to his neceſſities. He carried his reſentment .ſo far as even to throw into 
priſon ſome of-the members, who had been the moſt forward in their oppoſition 
to his meaſures... In vain, did he plead in excuſe for this violence, the example 
of Elizabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor. The people and the par- 


lament, without abandoning for ever all their liberties and privileges, could ac- 


quieſce in none of theſe precedents, however frequent. And were the authori- 
ty of ſuch precedents admitted, the utmoſt, that could be inferred, is, that the 
conſtitution. of England was, at that time, an inexplicable monſter, whoſe jar. 
ring and diſcordant parts muſt ſoon deſtroy each other, and from the diſſoluti- 
on of the old, engender ſome new form of civil government, more uniform an 
conſiſtent. bi ; 5 
In the public and avowed conduct of the King and the houſe of commons, 
thro'out- this whole reign, .. there appears ſufficient cauſe of quarrel and diſguſt ; 
yet we are not to imagine, that this was. the ſole foundation of that jealouſy, 
which prevailed betwixt them. During debates in the houſe, .it often happened, 
that a particular member, more ardent and zealous than the reſt, would diſplay. 


the _ 


Chap. III 
16142 


18ch of April. 


6th of June, 


1615. 


Somerſet's 
fall. 


et l which the conmons.contetited_ themſelves 
614 to hear with ſilence and ſeeming: approbation; and the King, informed of theſe 
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harangues, cencluded the whute houſe: to be infected with the fame principles, and 
to be engaged in a' combination againſt his prerogar ogative. The King, on the o- 
ther hand, . ˙ 20 Gf PEAR fo and was not ak 
together incapable of diſſimulation, ſeems to have been very little endued with 
the gift .of ſecrecy; but rn at his table, in all companies, inculcated thoſe 
monarchical tenets, with which he was ſo much infatuated. Before a numerous audi- 
ence, he had expreſſed himſelf with great diſparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the civil law: 
And for this indiſcretion he found himſelf obliged to apologize, in a ſpeech to the 
former parliament. As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, we may mention 
a ſtory, tho? it paſſed fome time afterwards, which we meet with in the life of 
Waller, and which that poet uſed frequently to repeat. When Waller was young, 
He had the curioſity to go to court; and he ſtood in the circle, and ſaw James 
dine; where, among other company, there ſat at table two biſhops, Neile and 
Andrews. The King propoſed aloud this queſtion, Whether he might not take his 
ſubjects money, when he needed it, without all this formality of parliament. Neile 
replied; God forbid yon ſhould not: Por you are the breath of our noſtrils. Andrews 
declined anſwering, and ſaid, he was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes: But up- 
on the King's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the biſhop re- 
plied very pleaſantly ; Why then, I think your Mæjeſty may oy lawfully "Owe my bro- 
er Neile's money: For he offers it. 


Tas favorite had hitherto efcaped the inquiry of juſtice; but he had not eſca- 
ped that ſilent voice, which can make itſelf be heard amid all the hurry and flat- 
tery of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a jult repreſentation of his moſt 
ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the mutder of his friend, Somerſet received {mall 
conſolation from the enjoyments of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs. and indulgence 
of his ſovereign. The graces of his youth gradually diſappeared, the gaiety of 
his manners was obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behavior were changed 
into ſullenneſs and ener. And the King, whoſe affections had been engaged by 
theſe ſuperficial accompliſhments, began to eſtrange himſelf from a man, who no 
longer contributed to his amuſement. 

Tux ſagacious courtiers diſcovered the firſt ſymptoms of this alienation * So- 
merſet's enemies ſeized the opportunity, and offered a new minion to the King. 
George Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, younger brother of a good family; 
returned at this time from his travels, and was remarked for the advantages of a 

handſome 


* 
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| handſome perſon, genterl air, and faſhionable- e At a Sabi he on 
purpoſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately engaged the attention, and, 
in the ſame inſtant, the aſſections of that monarch. Aſhamed of his ſuddey at- 
tachment, he endeavored, but in vain, to conoeal the partiality which he felt for 
the handſome ſtranger; and he employed all his profqund politics to fix him in his 
ſervice; without ſeeming to deſire it. He declared his reſolution not to confer. 
any office on him, unleſs entreated by the Queen; and he pretended, that it ſhould. 
only be in complaiſance to her choice, he would agree to admit him near this per- 
ſon. The Queen was immediately applied to; bat ſhe, well knowing the ex- 
tremes to which the King carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to lend her 
countenance to this new paſſion. It was not till entreated by Abbot, Archbiſhop-. 
of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudized-againft Somerſet, that. 
ſhe would condeſcend to oblige her huſband, by aſking this favor of him.. And 
the King, thinking now that all appearances were fully ſaved, no longer con- 


ſtrained his affection, but immediately beſtowed the office of nen on Young. 


Villiers. 


THE whole court were thrown into parties betmin the two minions 3 while 
ſome endeavored to adyance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, and others eſteemed it 
fafer to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. The King himſelf, divided 


betwixt inclination and decorum, inereaſed the doubt and ambiguity of . the 
courtiers; and the ſtern jealouſy of the old favorite, who refuſed every advance 


of friendſhip from his rival, engendered perpetual quarrels betwixt their ſeveral 


partizans. But the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Oyerbury, 
at laſt decided the controverſy, and Wan him to the ruin e which 
he ſo well merited. 


A apathecary's prentice, who had been n in making up the poiſons, 


having retired to Fluſhing, began to talk very freely of the whole ſecret; and: 
the affair at laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the King's envoy in the low coun- 

trys. By his means, Six Ralph Winwoed, ſecretary of ftate, was informed; and 
he carried the intelligence immediately to James. The King, alarmed and aſto- 

niſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom he had admitted into his bo- 
fom, ſent for Sir Edward Coke, Lord chief juſtice, and carneffſy recommended to 
him the moſt rigorous and unbyaſſed ſcrutiny. This injunction was executed with 
great induſtry and ſeverity: The whole labyrinth of guilt carefully unravelled: 
The leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the tower, Franklin, Weſton, 
Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and condemned: Somerſet and his Counteſs were 


afterwards found guilty ;: Northampton“ s death, a little before, bad ſuved him 
Tom a like fate. | 
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* uey bers unndbertby ur men that Coke, in the trial of Mer dubak 
told her, that the was guilty of the ſeven deadly fins : She was a whotey a 
bawdZ a ſorterer, d witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a murderer. And what may 


more furprize” us, Bacon, then attorney. ener took care tö obſerve, that 


poiſoning was a popiſfi trick. Such were the bigorted prejudices which-prevailed 


in this age. Stowe tells us, that, when the King came to Newcaſtle, of his firſt 
entry into England, he gave liberty to all the priſoners, except thoſe confined for 


treaſon, murder, and papiſtry. When one conſiders theſe eee the _ 


powder-conſpitacy appears the leſs furprizing. 
ALL the accomplices in Overbury's — vel che dane a to 


a their crime: But the King beſtowed'a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 


Counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed; that James's fortitude had been highly laudable, 
had he perſiſted in his firſt intention of conſigning over to ſevere juſtice” all the 
criminals : But let us ſtill beware of blaming him toe harſhly, if, on the approach 
of the fatal hour, he ſcrupled to deliver into the hands of the executioner, 
perſons whom he had once favored with his moſt tender affections. To ſoften the 
rigor of their fate, after ſome years impriſonment, he reſtored them to their li- 
berty, and cenferred on them a penſion, with which they retired, and languiſned 
out old age in infamy and obfcurity. Their guilty loves were turned into the moſt 


deadly hatred ; and they paſſed many years ne in the ſame houſs, without 


any — or correſpondence. 
SEVERAL — in relating theſe events, have initedd much on the diſh | 


mulation of James's behavior, when he delivered Somerſet into the hands of the 
chief juſtice; on the infolent menaces of that criminal; on his peremptory refuſal 
to ſtand a trial; and on the extreme anxiety of the King during the whole progreſs 
of this affair. Allowing all theſe circumſtances to be true, of which ſome are 
ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe, the great remains of tenderneſs, which James ſtill 
felt for Somerſet, may, perhaps, be ſufficient to account for them. That favorite 
was high-ſpirited; and reſolute rather to periſh than live under the infamy to 

which he was expoſed. James was ſenſible that the pardening fo great a crimi- 
nal, which was of itſelf invidious, would become ſtill more unpopular, if his ob- 
ſtinate and ſtubborn behavior on his trial ſhould augment the public hatred a- 
gainſt him. At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence, in which he had indulged his 
favorite for ſeveral years, might render Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſecrets, that 
it is impoſſible, without farther light, to aſſign the particular cauſe of that ſu- 
periority, which, tis ſaid, he appeared ſo much to aſſume. 
TRE fall of Somerſet and his baniſhment from court 1 the way for 
Villiers to mount * at once to the full height of favor, of honors, and of riches. 
Had 


A" 
Had James's paſſion been governed by common. rules of prudence, the office-of 


would have attached Villiers to his perſon,” and might well have content- 
ed one of his age and family; nor would any one, who was not cynically auſtere, 
dave much cenſured the ſingularity of the King's taſte in amuſement. But ſuch 
advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he intended for his favorite. 
In the courſe of a few years, he created him Viſcount Villiers, Earl, Marquiſs, and 
Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice 
in Eyre, warden of the cinque ports, maſter of the king's bench office, ſteward 
of Weſtminſteryi conſtable of Windſor, and Lord high admiral of England. His 
mother obtained the title ot Counteſs of Buckingham: His brother was created 
Viſcount Purbeck; and a numerous train of needy relations were all puſhed up 
into eredit and authority. And thus the fond Prince, while he meant to play 
the tutor to his favorite, and to train him up in the rules of prudence and po- 
litics, took an infallible method, by loading him with premature and exorbi: 
tant uwe to) ee wu for muy raſh, aten and eee e e. 
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A ylang niidion to eee with Meaſure, a 3 family t to „ ſupply. with 
rickis, were enterprizes too great for the empty exchequer of James. In or- 
der to obtain a little money, the cantionary towns muſt be delivered up to the 
Dutch; a meaſure which has been ſeverely blamed by almoſt all hiſtorians; and 
I may venture to affirm, | that, tho' it muſt be owned ſomewhat impolitic, it has 
been cenſured much beyond its real weight and importance. 

Wurx Queen Elizabeth opened her treaſures for the ſupport of the infant re- 
3 beſide the view of ſecuring herſelf againſt the exorbitant power and ambi- 
tion of Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpe of re · imburſement; and the got conſign- 
ed into her hands the three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and Ramme- 
kins, as pledges for the money which was due to her. Indulgent to the ne- 
deſſitous condition of the ſtates, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no intereſt, 
and ſhe ſtipulated, that, if ever England made peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould pay 
the troops which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes. * It appears from Jeanin's letters, 
that the ſtates had expected a very conſiderable abatement of the debt, even at 
a time when James exchequer was in tolerable order, from the only conſide- 
rable ſupply which his parliament had ever granted him : Much more were they 
encouraged in this hope by his preſent neceſſitous condition. In this negotia- 
tion they employed Caron, their miniſter, who offered the King a little above 
the third of the money, which was due to him, and which amounted in the 
whole to about L. 700,000. It occurred to James, that the pay of the gar- 
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— they were — want — ſubG&encs 31 that 
— King's anceſſian, aboye L. 30 0,909 had been expended for their up 
port, and there appeared no end of cheſe charges that hy ther ſtricteſt computat 
tion the thitd: of the ſum, paid him ꝓreſently, was much preferable to the whole 
payable ten Fears after; that the ſtates, truſting to his pacific maxims, as well as 
to the cloſe: union of intereſt and affecion with. his people, , wete no- was anxious 
for the recovery of theſe places, and might allow thenvto dye long in tris bands, if 
full payment was inſiſted on; that | this union Was really ſo intimate; that no 
teaſonable meaſures for mutual ſupport would be wanting from the Dutch, ven 
tho? freed from the dependance of theſe; garriſons; and that the exchequer of the 
—.— was at preſent very low, inſomuch that they found difficulty, now that 
the aids of France were withdrawn, to maintain themſelyes in that poſture: of de- 
fence, which was requiſite during tho truce with Spain,” Theſe reaſons, along with 
his urgent wants, induced the King to accept of Caron's offer; and he evacuated 
6th of Jane the cautionary towns, which held the ſtates in total ſubjection, and which an 
ambitious and enterpriſing prince would have regarded as his moſt. in valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions. This is the date of the full liberty of the Dutch commonwealth. Ever 
fince,, they have ſupported. themſelves with dignity and independance in all the 
tranſactions f Europe; and, tho their trading companies have been guilty of ſome = 
violences, yet the republic has remained cloſely united with England, whenever that 
kingdom has acted in conformity to its own true intereſts. Happy it was for both 
Rates that the republican parliament and Charles H. when they embraced extrava- 
gant ſyſtems of politics, had not poſſeſſion of the cautionary towns; by which 
Wc, would have been enabled to cruſh-that 2 commonwealth, and _ 
, the, nation, for ever of its beſt and, fixmeſt e alt ee e abr ＋ 1215 


* Wa an the crown of England devolved on James, it 2 hin N foreſeen 
by the Scotch nation, that the independance of their kingdom, the object, for 
; | Which their anceſtors had ſhed ſuch an ocean of blood, would now he. utterly 
loſt; and thar; if both ſtates perſevered in maintaining ſeparate laws and par- 
P "6 faments, the weaker would feel more ſenſibly the ſubjection, than if it had 

been totally ſubdued by force of arms. But theſe views did not generally oc- 

5 cur. The glory of having given a ſovereign to their powerful enemy, the ad- 
vantages of preſent peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the maniti- 
cence of their maſter; ; theſe conſiderationz ſecured their dutiful obedience to a 
Prince, who daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs. of his friendlhip and partiality cowards 
them. Never had the authority of any king, who reſided among them, been ſo 


fm eſtabliſhed as was that of gene, even when abſent ; 5 and as the adminiſtra- 
| | tion 
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_ enitthadtbeen- „ and trehquillitys there: had 
 baj{þeacd-m6; docurronce to draw chicher bur attentiam . But chis ſummet, the: 


King was reſolved to pay a viſit to his native cry in-orfler:to rehew: hi May. 


antint fnendſhips and -connexions, ſandwoqutrotiice: chat change: uf ecelefiatifcal 
difeiptid and government,; on whichbig-nhind was: extremely bent: A NU 
Ins Kingdom of Scotland, as at preſent, ſo at chat time, was 
twe kinds of inhabitants, vary: difſærent in their language, manners, cuſtoms 
habit; and whdle train of liſe . The lowlands) were poopled by a race of men) 
who, if we may judge by their--tongus;-a more certain proof than any impers 
fect and fabulous annals; muſt neceſſarily ha vr been of Saxon origin d a tribe of chat 
numeroits nation, who, froh the: northern parts of Germany, over-ran; like a torrent, 
the better and more habitable parts of this iſland. The hills were poſſeſſed by the 


antient inhabitants, of Celtic extraction, Who were able, in that inacerſſible 


country, to ſecure themſelves againſt the fury of their deſtructive invaders, and 
to ſave a relict of: that once mighty people. Both theſe rates of men, however 
different in other reſpects, lived, at that time, in a manner ſomewhat diſorderly ; 

governed by antient cuſtoms more than by laws, and attached to their own fa - 
milies more than to their prince or country. Thee highlanders, like the Iriſh, 
a branch of the fame nation, were, all of them, divided into families, which tlie 
former called clans and the latter fepts; and there was no perſon ſo low and wul+ 
gar in the tribe; who did not claim a common parentage with the richeſt and moſt 
powerful. But as the property of land in the highlands was fixed, and the great. 
er part of every inheritance went to the ;cldeſt ; the dignity of cheiftain be» 
came hereditary, and an order or - ſubordination was, by that means, preſerved 
among the people,” which, however barbarous, was ſuperior to the ſavage condi- 
tion into which the Iriſh were fallen. In the lowlands, the men of property pre- 
ſerved an attachment to their cheiftain or to the head of their family: The 
meaner tenants were ſuppoſed to be an inferior breed, and their obedience way 
ſecured to their maſters by the uſual connexions of intereſt and dependances 
The weak authority of the laws thro but every part of Scotland, made all the 
inhabitants ſeek for ſecurity by a cloſe adherence to their own tribe, which a- 
lone was able to protect them: And this devoted attachment looſening the ties 
to their country, ſer ved {till farther to weaken the authority of the laws. 4 
Tusk cauſes, as might naturally be imagined, operated with the greateſt in- 
fluence amidſt thoſe barbarous mountains; and at this day, their inhabitants, not- 
withſtanding all the improvements introduced into other parts of the iſland, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by an obſtinate ' adherence to their antient manners. 


The feudal law however was ſtill preſerved in great vigor, thro'out the whole 
nd H 2 kingdom, 
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_ fame deſtructive politics for their extirpation. But notwithſtanding this impo- 
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Amts the contentions: eee eee 
petty princes rather than eminent nobles, che authority of the king, which was 
the ſame with that of the laws, was very uncertain and precarious. Like the 
Roman pontiff in the ages of fuperſtition, the Scottiſſi monarch; tho? poſſeſſed of 
extenſive claims, enjoyed but little power; and when provoked by the rebel 
lion of any potent baron, his uſual reſource wus to animate ſome heſtile clans 
againſt him, and to arm them with legal authority. Theſe, enriched and ag- 
grandized by the confiſcations of the rebel cheiftain and his dependants, ſoon be- 
came formidable to their benefactor, and obliged him to have recourſe to the 


tence. of ſovereign power, notwithſtanding theſe inveterate animoſities among 
the ſeveral tribes; the Engliſſ were ſeldom able to make great advantage of the 
inteſtine di viſions among the Scotch, and never could eſtabliſh their dominion 
over them. Being the only enemy with whom tlie northern kingdom ever was 
engaged, the national antipathy among the Scots, not diverted into any other 
channel, roſe to an extrenie height, and, in all caſes of neceſſity, united the whole 
ſtate, in oppoſition to ſo dangerous a foe. And being obliged, for their own 
ſupport, to preſerve an intimate correſpondence with France, they thence recei- 
ved a degree of civility and knowlege, and imitated, at. ſome | diſtance, the 
other European nations, in all the principles of chivalry and gallantry, honor 
b valor, which prevailed during thoſe uncultivated ages. 

As the dawn of arts appeared thro out Europe in the ſixteenth century, it 
might have been hoped, that, when they ſhould reach Scotland in their farther 


progreſs, they would, as uſual, put an end to that feudal. anarchy, which there 


prevailed, and would introduce order and obedience amongſt. its uncivilized in- 
habitants. But before that happy period, another accident happened, which leſ- 
fened the authority of the nobles, and ballanced their influence over the people. 
The proteſtant fanaticiſm, more rapid in its progreſs, ſoon pierced into that re- 
mete country; and, being at firſt ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſupreme power, civil 
as well as ecclcſiaſtical; it roſe to a degree of fury, and, with the moſt deſtru- 
&ve violence bore down all oppoſition. As it is not the genius of enthuſiaſtic 
religions to endow their clergy with extenſive power- or ample revenues, the 
plunder of the Remiſh church was ſhared out among the laity, and the ecclefiaſti- 


cal authority of biſhops was, in a manner, - annihilated. And tho“ the new 


preachers acquired a * influence over the people, it was not merely by 
their 
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multitude- They only ran before them, in alcheirfanatichl extravaganciks: 

£ BuT however great © thei Toſs, ' which the *nobility* ſuſtained from ! — 
innovations, the crowh was no gainer. Determined enemies to monarehy, 
by principle as well as inclination, the religious orators placed à vanfty in 
affronting their prince and would acknowlege no ſovercign-but Chriſt, whoſe 
throne, being (eſtabliſhed in heaven, ' impoſed little” reſtraint uperr them. A- 
mid theſe dangerous ſhelves, which lay on every” hand, the cautions and mode - 
rate character of James had ſteered a very prudent courſe. Oppoſing art to att 
and diſſimulation to pvr he had preſerved an unuſual tranquillity among 
his) ſubjects, and, at the ſame time, had fupported, as much as poſſible, his ownr 
authority. Many indignities he had borne with patience or with a very mo- 
derate reſentment, while he remained in his native kingdom: But when he 
reached a ſtate of greater ſplandor and independance, by mounting the throne of 
England, he was not altogether inſenſible of this great increaſe of authority; 
and he ſoon altered his maxims with regard to- the adminiſtration of Scotland. 
Having experienced the mighty influence, which religion has over the minds of 
men, he was reſolved, if poſſible, to acquire the direction of that principle, and. 
to eſtabliſh, in Scotland, the maxims, diſcipline, . and worſhip of the Engliſh 
church, with which, as a prince, he had fo great reaſon to be ſatisfied. _;. 

Bur ' tis an obſervation, ſuggeſted by all hiſtory, and by none more than by 
that of James, and his ſucceſſor, that the religious ſpirit contains in it ſomething- 
ſupernatural and unaccountable; and that, in its operations upon ſociety, effects 
correſpond: leſs to their known cauſes than is found in any other circumſtance of 
government. A reflection, which may, at once, afford a fource of blame a- 
gainſt ſuch ſovereigns as lightly innovate in ſo dangerous an article, and of apo- 
logy for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterprize of that mature, are — 
of the expected event, and fail in their undertakings. 

Tux three points, which the King prapoſed to finiſh by his journey to e 
land, were, the enlarging epiſcopal authority, the eſtabliſhing a few ceremonies: 
in public worſhip, and the fixing a n of the civil above the eccleſiaſtical 
Jurifdieion.. 

Wu the Scotch n nation were firſt ſeized: with that fury of reformadions whichy 
was ſo pernicious during the time, and which has ſince proved ; ſo ſalutary in the: 
conſequences; the fanatical. preachers,. aſſuming to themſelves a character, 
little, inferior to the prophetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the fpiri- 
9 rulers of the church, by whom their dangerous innovations were puniſhed and 


oppoſed. . 
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oppoſed. The revenues of the dignified Zlergyy no longer conſidered as ſacred; 
r —— the ꝓrtſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by the more power. 
ful barons 3 and what remaiged, after mighty dilepidations, was, by act of par- 
liament, annexed to the crown. The prelates, — * abbots main- 
tained their temporal juriſdictions! and their ſeats in Jane” mg and, tho! 
laymen were ſometimes graced * Bun e titles, the church, notwith- 
ſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the contrary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repre- 
{ated i ches foiricaal tords, —— of the kingdom. After many ſtruggles, 
tha King, even before his acceſſion to the throne of England, had acquired influ- 
ence ſufficient. ayer che Scotch clergy, to extort from them an acknowlegement 
he... ary. juriſdiction of biſhops; tho attended with many precauti- 
ons, in order v0 ſecure themſelves againſt the ſpiritual encroachments of that or- 
der?. When king ef England, he cngaged them, tho ſtill with great reluQatiee 
on their part, to advange: a ftep farther, and to receive the biſhops as perpetual 
preſidents or moderators in their eccleſiaſtical ſynods; re: ĩterating their -ptoteſta= 
tions againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction of che prelates, and all controling power o- 
ver the preſbyters T. And by ſuch gradual innovations, the King flattered 
Twmfelf; that he would gently introduce the epiſcopal authority: But as his final 
ſcope, was fully ſeen from the beginning, every, new advance was a freſh occaſion 
af diſcontent, and nn e of alte che e Ann 
againſt the prelac W 22544} e d (52 
- WaAT rendered the King's: ain more © apparent, were che 8 which, 

att the ſame time, he uſed to introduce into; Scotland ſome of the ceremonies of the 

church of England: The reſt, it Was caſily foreſeen,” would ſoon follow. The 
fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the 
mind of the Scotch reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order of wor- 
ſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burthens; retarding the imagination in 
its rapturous extaſies, and ſtinting the operations of that divine ſpirit, by which 
they ſuppoſed themſelves to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſtabliſbed, tlie 
moſt” naked and 'moſt ſimple ĩmaginable ; one that borrowed nothing from The 
ſenſes; but repoſed itſelf intirely on the contemplat ion of that divine eſſence, 
which diſcovers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of devotion, ſo 
ſuitable to the ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to human frailty, was obſer- 
ved to occaſion the moſt enormous ravages in the breaſt, and to fubvert every 
rational principle of conduct and behavior. The mind, ſtraining for theſe ex» 
traordimary raptures, reaching them by: ſhort glances, ſuccumbing again under its 
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vum weakneſs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ee was ſo occu- Chap. n. 
pied in this inward life, that it fled- from every interdourſe of loelety, ia 
from every ſweet or chearful amuſement, ' which oould-{6ften-or humanize the 
character, It was obvious: co all nne eyes; aud had not eſcaped the King's, 
that, by the prevalence of f „a gloomy and ſulzen diſpoſition eſtablihed 
itlelf among the people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; independent tand/dif- 
orderly ;/ animated equally with a/contempt of authority, and a hatred to c- 
ry other mode of religion, particularly to the —— 'In- vrder to mellow. 
[theſe hupiors, James endeavored to infuſe a ſmall tincture of ſuperſtition into 
the national worſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites and ceremonies as might, in fome 
degree, oceupy the” mind, and pleaſe the ſenſes, without - departing too fat from. 
that limpliciry, by which the reformation was diſtinguiſhed. The finer arts too, 
tho” ſtill rude in theſe northern kingdoms, were employed to adorn the churches ; 5- 
and the King's chappel, in which an organ Was erected, and ſome pictures and ſta-- 
tues diſplayed, was propoſed as a model to the reſt of the nation. Bur, muſic. 
was grating to the prejudized ears of the Scotch clergy ; ; ſculpture and painting . 
appeared inſtruments of idolatry ; the fürplice was a rag of popery; and each 


motion or geſture, preſeribed by the liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpirirual. 
Babylon, ſo much the object of their horror and averſion. Every thing was 


deemed- impious, but their own myſtical comments on the ſcriptures, which they 


idolized, and whoſe eaſtern . * Fry employed i in l common _ 
eurrence :of life.. el 


Ix vill be ſafficient. to give an account of one or two of the ceremonies, oY 
®b King was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. Such inſtitutions, for a time, are eſteemed, . 
either too divine to have proceeded from any other being than the ene 
Creator of the univerſe, or too diabokeal to have been derived from other than. 
an infernal demon. But no ſooner is the mode or the controverſy paſt, than 
they are uni verſally diſcovered to be ſo frivolous as ſcarce to be mentioned with. 
dignity, or even decency, amidſt the ordinary courſe of human tranſactions. On 
theſe occaſions, hiſtory. is ſometimes conſtrained to 1 a . from her native ; 
and accuſtomed gravity. © 
As epiſcopal ordination was gin wanting to the Scotch biſhops, who derived: 
5 their character merely from votes of Parliaments and aſſemblies; James had cal - 
led up three of them to England *.. By canonical ceremonies and by impoſiti- 
on of hands, they received from the Engliſh brſhops that unknown, and there-- 
fore the more revered virtue, which, thro' innumerable prelates, had been ſup- 
wh to- YE tranſmitted, without. interruption, from to firſt diſciples and a- 
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Y poſtles. And theſe, three biſhops, were eſteemed fufficient to preſerve: alive that 
_ to, 2 Janes. Jn mringhetit,.by their ronch, co their 
brethren and ſucceſſors. in that kingdom. A 

Gaz Ear controverſies aroſe, F ˙ ic bentiabed 
betwixt the King and the miniſters, about the manner of receiving the ſacrament. 
The King Kill inſiſted, that the communicants ſhould reſt on their knees; and be 
regarded that poſture as the moſt reſpectful, becauſe the moſt uneaſy: The mini- 
ſters ſtrenuouſly maintained the privilege of repoſing on their ſeats, during the per- 
formance of that ſacred rite, a= would by no means fubmjt to the eiten n 
to them. 

Mvcn difference likeways, od violent difoute took i ing whathen the 4 
mental bread ſhould be cut into morſels before it was preſented to the communicants, 
or whether they might themſelves break it with their fingers. The King inſiſted 
vehemently on the former practice; the church adhered obſtinately to the latter. 

. . Tax other uſages, recommended by James, regarded private.communion, pri- 

vate baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance of Chriſtmas and other 

feſtivals. Theſe ceremonies, all except that of ordination, were afterwards known 
under the name of the articles of Perth, from the place where they were ratified by 
the aſſembly. 

A conformity of diſcipline nd worddo betwixt-the churches of England and Scot- 
land, which was James's aim, he never could hope to eſtabliſh, but by firſt procu- 

ring an acknowlegement of his own authority in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and no- 
thing could be more contrary to the, practice as well as principles of the preſbyterian 
clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts poſſeſſed the power of fulminating excommunica- 
tion; and that dreadful ſentence, beſide the eternal and infinite puniſhments, to 
which it conſigned the delinquent, was attended with immediate conſequences of 
the moſt important nature. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned by every one 
as profane and impious; and his whole eſtate, during his life-time, and all his 
moveables, for ever, were forfeited to the crown. Nor were the preparatory 
ſteps, requiſite before inflicting this ſentence, formal or regular, in proportion to 
the weight of it. Without accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, however inferior, could, in a ſummary manner, pronounce a ſentence 
of excommunication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even tho“ he lived 
not within the bounds of their juriſdiction. And, by this means, the whole ty- 
ranny of the inquiſition, tho' without its order, was introduced into the kingdom. 
Bor the clergy contented not themſelves with the unlimited juriſdiction, which 
they exerciſed in ecclefiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power over e- 


very part of adminiſtration ; ; and, in all their ſermons, and even prayers, mingling 
politics 
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politits with religion, en the moſt Sutibhs a cx moſt turbulent prin - 
ciples. Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, went fd far Fr a ſermon, as to pro- 
nounce all kings the devil's children; 3 he gave the Queen of England the appella- 
tion of atheiſt; he” ſaid; that the treachery of the King's heart was now fully 
diſcovered; ind! in his prayers for che Queen he uſed theſe words; We muſt Ma: 
for ber for the faſhions Jake*;" but wwe have nb tuuſe: She will Hever do us any good. 65 
When ſummoned before the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer to 4 civil court for 
any part of his ſermons, even tho” the crime, of which he was accuſed, was of a 
civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They raiſed à ſedition in Edin- 
burgh Fe | The King, during ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged popu- 
lace; and it was not. without courage, as well as dexterity, that he was able to 
extricate binfelr. A few days afterwards, a miniſter, preaching in the principal 
church of that capital, ſaid, that the King was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that 
one devil being "expelled, even worſe had entered in his place. To which he ad- 
ded, that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out of his hand. 
Not, even during the darkeſt night of papal ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch 
inſtances of a eneroachments, as the annals of Scotland rene to us during 
that period. 85 0 
By, theſe extravagant ſtretches of power, and by the patient condu of James, 

4 church began to loſe ground, even before the King's acceſſion to the throne of 
England: But no ſooner had that event taken place, than he made the Scotch 
cler ergy ſenſible, that he was ſovereign of a great kingdom, which he governed 
with great authority. Tho? formerly he would have eſteemed himſelf happy to 
have made a fair partition with them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he 
was now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction i in church as well as ſtate, and to 
put an end to their ſeditious practices. An afſembly had been ſummoned at Aber- 
deen t; but, on account of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the year 
following. Some of the clergy, diſavowing his eccleſiaſtical fupremacy, met at 
the time firſt appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition. He threw them into 
priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, - and acknowleged their error, he pardoned. 
The reſt he brought to their trial. They were condemned for high” treaſon. 
He gave them their lives; ; but baniſhed them the kingdom. * of chem ſuffered 
"this penalty. 
The general aſſembly was afterwards induced || to acknowlege the King's au- 
thority in ſummoning eccleſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction and vi- 
ſitation of the biſhops. Even their favorite ſentence of excommunication was 


declared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the ordinary. The'King recommended to 
r. I. 1 the 
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che preſbyriries the members; when they ould elect to this aſſembly; and _ 
thing was conducted in it with little appearance of choice and fiberty. 
- By his own prerogative too, which he greatly ſtretched on this occaſion, the 
King erected u court of high commiſſion M in imitation of that eſtabliſhed in En- 
gland. The biſhops and a few of the clergy, who had been fummoned together, wil- 
lingly acknowleged this court; and it proceeded immediately upon buſineſs, as if 
its authority had been grounded on the full conſent of the whole legiſlature. 8 
Bur James reſerved the final blow for the time when he ſhould himſclf pay a 
viſit to Scotland. To the parliament, which was then ſummoned, it was propoſed 
to enact, that, . whatever his Majeſty ſhould determine in the external govern- 
ment of the church, with the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops,” and a com- 
« petent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of a law.” What num- 
ber ſhould be eſteemed competent was not determined : And their nommation was 
left intirely to the King: So that his eccleſiaſtical authority, had this act paſſed, 
would have been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some of the clergy proteſted. 
They apprehended, they ſaid, that the purity of their church, by means of the 
new authority, would be polluted with the whole rites and liturgy of the church 
of England. James, dreading clamor and oppoſition, dropped the act, which 


had already paſſed the lords of articles; and aſſerted, that the inherent preroga- 


doch of July. 


tive of the crown contained more power than was recognized by this bill. Some» 
time after, he called a mecting, at St. Andrews, of the biſhops and thirty fix of 
the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared his reſolution of exerting his prero- 
gative, and of eſtabliſhing, by his own authority, the few.ceremonies which he 
had recommended to them. They entreated him rather to call a general aſſembly, 
and to procure their confent. The King aſking, I bat affurance be might have of the 
eſſembly's conſent; they anſwered, That they ſaw no reaſon to the contrary, and 
knew that the aſſembly would yield to any reaſonable demand of his Majeſty. But 
if it fall out etherways, ſaid the King, and my demand be refuſed ; u difficulty ſball 
be the greater: And when I ſhall uſe my authority in eſtabliſhing the ceremonies, they 
will call me tyrant and perſecutor. All crying out, that none could be ſo mad; Yer 


experience, ſaid the King, tells me, that it may readily happen. Therefore, unleſs 1 be 


made ſure, I will not give way te an aſſembly. Galloway, one of the miniſters, ſay- 
ing, that the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews would anſwer for them, the Archbiſhop 
refuſed : For that he had been deceived by them, and had ſufficiently experienced 
their breach of promiſe. Then ſaid Galloway, If your Majeſty will truſt me, I will 
enfwer for them, The King conſented; and an aſſembly was ſummoned on the 
25th of November next. 8 3 . att 
Yer 
*, 25th of Feb. 1610. 
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rar -chis*aMembly, which met after his departure from Scotland, eluded all 
the King's applications; and it was not till the ſubſequent year, that he was able 
ro procure a vote for receiving his ceremonies, And thro' every ſtep of this 


affair, in the parliament as well as in ali the general aſſemblies, che nation betray- 
ed the utmoſt reluctance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but the King's 


importunity and authority had extorted a ſeeming conſent, which was b lied by 


the inward ſentiments of all ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religi - 
ous prejudices. were nat prevalent, thought the national honor ſacrificed by a ſer- 
vile imitation of the modes of worſhip, practiſed in England. And every pru- 
dent man agreed in condemning the meaſures of the King, who, by an ill timed 
zeal for inſignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, tho' in an oppoſite manner, e- 
qual narrowneſs of mind, with the perſons, whom he treated with ſuch con- 
tempt. It was judged, that, had not theſe dangerous humors been irritated by 


oppoſition z had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate; they might at laſt 


have ſubſided within the limits of law and civil authority. And as all fanatical 


religions naturally cireumſcribe, to very narrow bounds, the numbers and riches 


of the eecleſiaſties; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they loſe all credit 
over the people, and leave them under the natural and beneficent influence of their 
legal and moral obligations. 

Ar the ſame time, thas-;hames: ſhoitked;) . a manner, the religh- 
OUS principles of his Scotch ſubjects, he acted in oppoſition to the bigotry of 
his Engliſh. He had obſerved, in his progreſs thro' England, that a judaical 
obſervance of the ſunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was gaining, every day, 
ground thro' out the kingdom, and that the people, under pretext of religion, 
were, contrary to former practice, debarred from fuch ſports and recreations, as 
contributed both to their. health and their amuſement. Feſtivals, which in all 
other nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public worſhip, partly to mirth 
and ſociety, were here totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and ſerved to 
nouriſh thoſe fullen and gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of 
themſelves, ſo unfortunately ſubject. The King falſely concluded, that it would 
be eaſy to infuſe ehearfulneſs into this dark ſpirit of devotion. He iſſued. a pro- 
clamation to allow and incourage, after diving ſervice, all kinds of lawful games 
and exerciſes; and by his authority, he endeavored to give ſanction to a practice, 
which his prejudized ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt Arster and im- 


piety. | 
| E WL CHAP; 
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Sir Water Nalin S frre * 


Bobemia. Lg, of the Palate — Neg with Spain. 
| Aparliament —— Parties, —— Fall of Bacon, —— Rupture betwixt Kg, 
and * Proteftation of * commons. 5 


r the time when Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt confined. to the tower, | his vio- 
lent and haughty temper had rendered him the moſt unpopular man in Eng: 


Raleigh's ex- land, and his condemnation was chiefly owing to that public odium, under which 


pedition, 


he labored. During the thirteen years impriſonment, which he ſuffered,. the ſen- 


timents of the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men had leiſure 


to reflect on the hardfhip,. not to ſay, injuſtice of his ſentence; they pitied his 
active and enterprizing ſpirit, which languiſhed in the rigors of confinement ; they 


were {truck with the extenſive genius of the man, who, being educated amidſt 


naval and military enterprizes, had ſurpaſſed in the purſuits of literature, even thoſe 


of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary lives; and they admired his unbroken magnanir 
mity, which, at his age and under his circumſtances, could engage him to under 


take and execute ſo great a work as his hiſtory of the world. To increaſe theſe 


favorable diſpoſitions, on which he built the hopes of his liberty, he ſpred the re- 


port of a golden mine, which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which was ſuffici- 


ent, according to his repreſentation, not only to inrich all the adventurers, but 
to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. The King, when informed of theſe 
mighty promiſes, gave little credit to them; both becauſe he believed, that no 
fuch mine, as that deſcribed, was any where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered 
Raleigh as a man of A en fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to 
procure his freedom, and to re-inſtate himſelf in credit and authority. Thinking, 
however, that he had already undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he releaſed him 
from the tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had engaged multitudes 
to aſſociate with him, the King gave him permiſſion to try the adventure, and, 
at their deſire, conferred on him authority over his fellow-adventurers. Tho 
ſtrongly ſollicited, he {till refuſed to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a natu- 


ral conſequence, when he was ntruſted with power and command, But James 
declared 
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1 himſelf fill diffident of Ralcigh's deſigns; and he intended, he faid, to Cha 


reſerve the former-ſentence, as a check upon his future behavior. | 
RALEZIGRH well knew, that it was far from the King's purpoſe to invade any 
* the Spaniſh ſettlements: He therefore firmly denied, that Spain had planted 
any colonies on that part of the coaſt, where his mine lay. When the am- 
baſſador of that nation, the famous Gondomar, alarmed at his preparations, car- 
ried complaints to the King; Raleigh {till proteſted the innocence of his intenti- 
ons: And James aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile attempt, 
and that he ſhould: pay with his head for ſo audacious an enterprize. But the mi- 
niſter wiſely concluding, that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without 
fome purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the court of Madrid, wha 
immediately gave orders for arming and fortifying all their ſettlements, particu- 


larly thoſe along the coaſt. of Guiana. 


WHEN the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portugueſe had diſcovered , 


ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the bar- 


barous heathens, whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but allo in the 
Juſtice of the quarrel: They applied to Alexander VI. who then filled the pa- ; 
pal chair; and he generouſly beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and 


on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. The more ſcrupulous pro- 
teſtants, who acknowleged not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eſtabliſhed 
the firſt diſcovery as the foundation of their title; and if a pyrate or ſea-adven; 


turer of their nation had but erected a ſtick or ſtone on the ſhore, as a memorial 
of his taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to them, 


and thought rhemſelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the antient 
poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It was in this manner, that Sir Walter Raleigh, a: 
bout twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of England a juſt claim 


to the continent of Guiana, a region as large as the half of Europe; and tho 


he had, immediately after, left the coaſt, he yet pretended, that the Engliſſi title 
remained certain and indefeazable. But it had happened in the mean time, that 
the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowleging this claim, had taken poſſeſſion 
of a part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river Oronooko, had built 


a little town called St. Thomas, and were there working ſome mines of ſmall 


value. 


To this place, Raleigh directly bent his courſe; and remaining, himſelf, at 
the mouth of the river with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St: 
Thomas, under the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, a perſon intire- 
ly devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this invaſion, fired on 
the Engliſh at their landing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town. Young 

Raleigh 
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Raleigh, — men, called ont; - Ther chir mas the true mint, and ne? 
but fools looked for any other und advancing upon the Spaniards, received a ſhat, 
of which he immediately expired. This diſmayed not Keymis and the others. 
They carried on the attack, got poſleſhom of the town, aki: hay earns: 
Gt on fire; and found not in it any thing of conſiderable value. | 
 Ratzren pretended not, that he had himſclf feen the mine, which Aalen 
gaged ſo many people to go in queſt of: It was Keymis, he ſaid, who had for- 
merty diſcovered it, and had brought him that hump of ore, which promiſed ſuch 
immenſe treaſures. Yet Keymis, who owned, that he was within two. hours 
march of the place, refuſed, under the moſt abſurd pretexts, to take any effectual 
ſtep towards the finding it; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, with the 
melancholy news of his ſon's death, and the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible 
to reproach, and dreading puniſhment for his behavior, in —_— n t 


into his cabbin, and put an end to his own life. 
Tk other adventurers. now concluded that thy were deceived by Raleigh 


| that he never had known of any ſuch mine as he: pretended to go in ſearch. of; 


that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and having encouraged 
his company by the ſpoil of that place, to have thence proceeded: to the. invaſion 
of the other Spaniſh ſettlements ; that he: expected to repair his ruined fortunes by 
ſach daring enterprizes ; and that he truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for 
making his peace with England; or if that view failed him, that he propoſed 


to retire into ſome other country, where his riches would ſecure his retreat. 


TE ſmall acquiſitions, gained by the ſpoil of St. Thomas, diſcouraged Ra- 
leigh's companions from entering into. theſe views; tho? there were many cir- 
cumſtances in the treaty betwixt the two nations, which invited them to OE 
in ſuch a pyratical war with the Spaniards. 

Wurzx England made peace with Spain, the example of Henry IV, was imi- 
tated, who, at the treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting all que- 
ſtions with regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs over that article in total 
filence. The Spaniards, having, all along, publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt the i in- 


tercourſe of any European nation with their colonies, interpreted this ſilence in 
their own favor, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of England in the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of Spain. The Engliſh, on the contrary, pretended, that, as they 
had never been excluded by any treaty from commerce with any part of the King 
of Spain's dominions, it was {till as lawful for them to trade with his ſettlements 
in either Indies, as with his European territories. In conſequence of this ambi- 
guity, many adventurers from England failed to the Spaniſh Indies, and met 


with ſevere puniſhment, when caught; as they, on n the other hand, often ſtole, 
and 
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ind, when ſuperior in power, forced a trade with the inhabteants, and reſiſted, 
pay ſometimes plundered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of this nature, which 
had been carried to a great height on both ſides, it was agreed to bury in total 
oblivion; becauſe of the ere which was * an remedying on, upon: 
a fixed principles. | 

Bur as there appeared a great difference berwint private adventurers in fngle 
ſhips, and a fleet acting under a CE nd commiſſion 3 Raleigh's companions thought 
it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry him along with them to. 
anſwer for his conduct and behavior. Tis pretended, that he employed many 
artifices, firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and failing of that, 
to make his eſcape into France: But all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was delivered. 
into the King's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adyenturers, be- 
fore the privy council. The council found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the 
former ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been well grounded, 
that he had abuſed the King in the repreſentations which he had made of his pro-- 
jected adventure; that he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile manner againſt his 
Majeſty's allies; and that he had wilfully burned and deſtroyed a town belonging 
to the King of Spain. He might have been tried either by common law for this 
violence, or by martial law for breach of orders: But it was an eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciple among thoſe of the long robe, that, as he lay under an actual attainder for 
high treaſon, he could not be brought to a new trial for any other crime. To ſatisfy, 
therefore, the court of Spain, who raifed the loudeſt complaints againſt him, the 
King made uſe of that power which he had purpoſely reſerved in his own hand, 
and ſigned the warrant for his execution upon the former ſentence. * 


SIR 


4 
Some of the facts, in this narration, which ſeem to condemn Raleigh, are taken from the 
King's declaration, which being publiſhed by authority, when the facts were recent, being extracted 
from examinations before the privy council, and ſubſcribed by fix counſellors, among whom was 
Abbot Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate no way complaiſant to the court, muſt be allowed to- 
have great weight. Yet the moſt material facts are confirmed either by the nature and reaſon of the 
thing, or by Sir Walter's own apology and his letters. The King's vindication is in the Harleyan 
miſcellany, Vol. 3. No. 2. 
1. There ſeems to be an improbability, that the Spaniards, who knew nothing of Raleigh's pre- 
tended mine, ſhould have built a town, in ſo wide a coaſt within three miles of it. The chances are- 
extremely againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition: And it is more natural to think, that the view of plundering 
the town led him thither, than that of working a mine. 2. No ſuch mine is there found to this 
day. 3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and in fact he plundered and burned a Spaniſh town. Is it 
not more probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention ? How can the ſecrets of his breaſt be 
rendered ſo viſible as to counterpoiſe certain facts? 4. He confeſſes, in his letter to Lord Carew, 
that 
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8 Sin Müller Raleigh, finding bis fate inevitable, collected all his courage: And 
tho he had formerly made uſe of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, 
| ſickneſs, - and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his examination, and pro- 
cure his eſcape; he now reſolved to act his part with bravery and reſolution. 
*Tis a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills; when he. felt the edge of the 


ax, — which he was to be ans ings "EY to the FOES! was calm and 
| 2 eloquent; 3 


"hat, tho' he knew it, yet he concealed from the King the ſettlement of the Spaniards, on that coafk, | 
Does not this fact alone render him ſufficiently criminal? 5. His commiſſion impowers him only to 
ſettle on a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it not the moſt criminal breach 
of orders to diſembark on a coaſt poſſeſſed by Spaniards ? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he ſent. 
him up the river, are contained in his own apology, and from them it appears, that he knew ( what 
was unavoidable) that the Spaniards would reſiſt, and would oppoſe the Engliſh landing and poſſeſſion. 
His intentions, therefore, were hoſtile from the beginning 7. Without provocation, and even 
when at a diſtance, he gave Keymis orders to diſlodge the Spaniards from their own town. Could 
any enterprize be more hoſtile? And, conſidering the Spaniards as allies to the nation, could any 
enterprize be more criminal ? Was he not the aggreſſor, even tho” it ſhould be true that the Spa- 
niards fired upon his men at landing? Tis ſaid he killed three or four hundred of them. Is that ſo 
light a matter? 8. In his letter to the King, and in his apology, he grounds his defence on former hoſti- 
lities exerciſed by the Spaniards againſt other companies of Engliſhmen. Theſe are accounted for by 
the ambiguity of the treaty betwixt the nations. And 'tis plain, that tho' theſe might be reaſons for 
the King's declaring war againſt that nation, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare war, 
and, without any commiſſion, or contrary to his commiſſion, to invade the Spaniſh ſettlements. He 
pretends indeed that peace was never made with Spain in the Indies: A moſt abſurd notion! . If 
the claim to the property of that country as firſt diſcoverer, was good, in oppoſition to preſent ſettle- 
ments, as Raleigh pretends ; why was it not laid before the King with all its circumſtances, and ſub- 
mitted to his judgment? 10. Raleigh's s force is acknowleged by himſelf to have been inſufficient 
to ſupport him in poſſeſſion againſt the power of which Spain was maſter on that-coaſt ; yet it was ſuffi- 
cient, as he owns, to take by ſurprize and plunder twenty towns. It was not therefore his defign to 
ſettle, but to plunder. By theſe confeſſions, which I have here brought together, he plainly betrays 
himſelf. 11. Why did he not ſtay and work his mine, as at firſt' he projected? He apprehended 
that the Spaniards would be upon him with a greater force. But before he left England, he knew, 
that this muſt be the caſe, if he invaded any part of the Spaniſh colonies, His intention therefore 
never was to ſettle, but only to plunder. 12. He acknowleges, that he knew neither of the depth 
nor quantity of the mine, but only that there was ſome ore there. Would be have ventured all his 
fortune and credit on ſo precarious a foundation. 13. Would the other adventurers, if made acquainted 
with this, have riſqued every thing to attend him? Ovught a fleet to have been equipped for an ex- 
periment? Was there not plainly an impoſture in the management of this affair? 14. He ſays to 
Keymis, in his orders, Bring but a baſket or two of ore, and it will ſatisfy the King, that my project 
was not imaginary. This was eaſily done from the Spaniſh mines; and hei ſeems to have been chiefly 
diſpleaſed at Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view was a premeditated apology to cover his cheat. - 
15. The King in his declaration imputes it to FALLS. that as ſoon as he was at ſea, he immediately fell 
into 
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doquent; 12 65 Ren to revenge himſelf and to load his enemies with 
the public hatred, by ſtrong aſſeverations of facts, which, to ſay the leaſt; may be 
eſteemed very doubtful. With the utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon the 
block, and received the fatal blow. And in his death, there appeared the ſame 


Chap. IV. 
*. 


Odober 29. 


great, but ill regulated mind, which, N his life, had OE itſelf 10 al -- - ah 


his conduct and behavior. 


'Vor. I. CGI N | e No 


into ſuch uncertain and doubtful talk of his mine, and ſaid, that it would be ſufficient if he brought 


home a baſketfull of ore. From the circumſtance laſt mentioned, it appears, that this imputation was not 


without reaſon. 16. There are many other circumſtances of great weight in the King's decl — 
that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took nv pioneers along with him, which he always 


declared to be his intention; that he was no-way provided of inſtruments for working a mine, bat 


had a ſufficient ſtock of warlike ſtores z that young Raleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, employed 
the words; which, in the narration, I have put into his mouth; that the mine was moveable, and ſhiſt- 


ed as he ſaw convenient: Not to mention many other public facts which prove him to be highly crimi- 
nal againſt his companions as well as his country. 17. Raleigh's account of his firſt voyage to Guiana 
proves him to have been a man capable of the moſt extravagant credulity or moſt impudent impoſture: 
So ridiculous are the ſtories which he tells of the Inca's chimerical empire in the midſt of Guiana; 


the rich city:of el Dorndo, or Manao, two day's journey in length, and ſhining with gold and fil-- 


ver; the old Peruvian prophecies in favor of the Engliſh, who, he ſays, were expreſly. named as 
the deliverers of that country, long before any European had ever touched there; the Amazons or 
republic of women ; and in a the vaſt and incredible riches, which he ſaw on that continent, 
where no body has yet found any treaſures. 'This whole narration is a proof, that he was extremely 
defeRtive either in ſolid underſtanding, or morals, or both. No man's character indeed ſeems ever to 
have been carried to ſuch extremes as Raleigh's, by the oppoſite paſſions of envy and pity. In the 
Former part of his life, when he was active and lived in the world, and was probably beſt known, he 
was the object of univerſal horror and deteſtation thro'out England; in the latter part, when ſhut up 
in priſon, he became, much more unreaſonably, the object of great love and admiration. 

As to the circumſtance of the narration, that Raleigh's s pardon was refuſed him, that his former ſen- 
tence was purpoſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went ont under theſe expreſs conditions, 
they may be ſupported by the following authorities, 1. The King's word and that of fix privy coun- 
ſellors, who affirm it for fact. 2. The nature of the thing. If no ſuſpicion had been entertained of 
his intentions, a pardon would never have been refuſed to a man to whom authority was entruſted. 


3. The words of the commiſſion itſelf, where he is ſimply ſtiled Sir Walter Raleigh, and not faithful 


and awell-beleved, according to the uſual and never failing ſtile on ſuch occaſions. 4. In all the let- 
ters, which he wrote home to Sir Ralph Winwood and to his wife, he always conſiders himſelf as a 
perſon unpardoned, and liable to the law. He ſeems indeed, immediately upon the failure of his 
enterprize, to have become deſperate, and to have expected the fate which he met with. 

Tis pretended, that the King gave intelligence to the Spaniards of Raleigh's project; as if he had 
needed to lay a plot for the deſtroying a man, whoſe life had been fourteen years, and ſtill was, in his 
power. The Spaniards wanted no other intelligence to be on their guard but the known and public 
fact of Raleigh's armament. And there was no reaſon why the King ſhould conceal from them the 


project of a ſettlement, which Raleigh pretended, and the King believed to be entirely innocent. 
3 | , a The 
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Gen w. Ne meafure of James's reign was attended wich more public diffatfaQion tha | 


the puniſhment of Sir Walter Raleigh. To execute a ſentence, which was ori- 
ginally ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and which ſeemed to have 


; been tacitely pardoned by conferring on him a new truſt and commiſſion, was 
e tſteemed un inftance of the utmoſt cruelty and injuſtice. To facrifice, to a con · 


cealed enemy of England, the life of the only man in the nation, who. had a 
high reputation for valor and military experience, was deemed the greateſt mean- 
neſs and indiſcretion. And the great connections, which the King was now enter- 
ing into with Spain, being univerſally diſtaſteful, rendered this inſtance of bus 
complaiſance {till more odious and unpopular. © 

 JamEs had entertained an opinion, which was n to himſelf, and which 
had been adopted by none of his predeceſſors, that any alliance, below that of 
a king, was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would allow other than 
a daughter of France or Spain, to be mentioned as a match for his fon. This 
inſtance of pride, which really implied meanneſs, as if he could receive honor 
from any alliance, was ſo well known, that Spain had founded on it the hopes 
of governing, in the moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo little celebra- 
ted for polities or prudence. During the life of Henry, - the King ef Apen bai 
dropped ſome hints of beftowing on that Prince his eldeſt daughter, whom he 
afterwards diſpoſed of to the young King of France, Lewis XIII. At that time, 
the view of the Spaniard was to engage James into a neutrality with regard to 
the fucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed betwixt the proteſtant and popiſh 


ine: But the bait did not then take; and James, in conſequence of his alliance 
| al | | with 


The King's chief blame ſeems to have been in his negligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart with- 
out a more exact ſcrutiny : But for this he apologizes, by ſaying, that ſureties were required for the 
good behavior of Raleigh and all his aſſociates in the enterprize ; but that they gave in bonds for 
one another : A cheat which was not perceived till they had ſailed, and which increaſed the ſuſpicion 
of bad intentions. | 

Perhaps the King ought alſo to have granted Raleigh a pardon for his old 8 and to have tried 
him anew for his new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe would not only have been juſt, but con- 
ducted in a juſt and unexceptionable manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opinion at that time 
prevailed in the nation, (and it is plainly ſuppoſed by Sir Walter in his apology) that, by 
the treaty, war was allowed with the Spaniards in the Indies, tho' peace was made in Europe : 
And while that notion took place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. So that bad not the 
King puniſhed him upon his old ſentence, the Spaniards would have had a moſt juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt the King ſufficient to have produced- a war, at leaſt to have deſtroyed all cordiality, 
þetwixt the nations. 

This explication I thought neceſſary in order to clear up the = of Raleigh; which, tho' very 
obvious, is generally miſtaken, in ſo groſs a manner, that I know not its parallel in the whole Eng- 
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with the Duteh, and Henry IV. of France, marched * 4000 men, under 
'command of Sir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe two powers, and put the Mar- 
ren and the Palatine of = in gt ets nnen 
a was, at this t time, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in \ England anus; Wo. 
whoſe flattery was the more artful, becauſe covered with the appearance of frank- 
neſs and fincerity ; whoſe politics were the more dangerous, becauſe diſguiſed | 
under the maſque of mirth and pleafantry. He now made offer of the ſecond ; 
daughter of Spain to Prince Charles; and, that he might render the temptation 1 
irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of an immenſe fortune, which 
ſhould attend the Princeſs. The court of Spain, tho” determined to contract no 
alliance with a heretic, entered into negotiations with James, which they artfully 
protracted, and, amid every diſappointment, ſtill redoubled his hopes of ſucceſs. 
The tranſactions in Germany, ſo important to the Auſtrian. n, became, e- 
very day, a new motive for this duplicity of conduct. | 
In that great revolution of manners, which happened during the dune and Inſurrections 
the ſeventeenth centuries, the only nations, who had the honorable, tho? often me- 22 
Lancholy advantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, were ſuch 
as, along with the principles of civil liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli - 
pious parties and opinions. Beſide the irreſiſtible force of mercenary armies, the 
European princes poſſeſſed this advantage, that they were deſcended from the an- 
tient royal families; that they continued the ſame names of magiſtrates, the 
ſame appearance of civil government z and reſtraining themſelves by all the forms 
of legal adminiſtration, could inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their unguarded ſub · 
jets. Even the German nations, who formerly broke the Roman chains, and 
reſtored liberty to mankind, now loſt their own liberty, and ſaw with grief the 
abſolute authority of their princes firmly eſtabliſhed amongſt them. In their 
circumſtances, nothing but a pious fanaticiſm, which diſregards all motives of 
human prudence, could have made them entertain hopes of preſerving any longer 
thoſe privileges, which their anceſtors, thro' ſo many 8s. had tranſmitted to 
them. 
As the houſe of Auſtria, thro'out all 3 extenſive FO had © ever FAO 
religion the pretext of their uſurpations, they now met with reſiſtance from a like 
principle ; and the catholic ſuperſtition, as uſual, had ranged itſelf on the ſide of 
monarchy ; the proteſtant enthuſiaſm, on that of liberty. The ſtates of Bohemia, 
having taken arms againſt the Emperor Mathias, continued their revolt againſt his 
fucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſervance of all the edits enacted 1 in favor 
3 2 N . of 
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his Indian treaſures for the ſupport of Ferdinand and of the catholic religion. 
Tax ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed with theſe mighty preparations, began alſo to 
ſollicit foreign aſſiſtance ; and, along with that ſupport, which they obtained from 


ſidered, that, beſide the power of his own. ſtate, which was great, he was ſon- 


. promate his greatneſs. They therefore made him a tender of their crown, which 


of his new ſubjects. . 


was on ire to engage in the quarrel. Scarce was the- ardor greater, with which 


| blood of their monarch, and conſidered their connection with the Palatine; who 
had. married a daughter of England, as very cloſe. and intimate. And, when 


of the neo religion, along with the reſtoration of their antient laws and conſti- 
tution. Phe ſurrounding principalities, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, even 
the kingdom of Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and thro out all theſe pa- 
pulous and martial ne the e of diſcord and civil war had eres dif- 


oi ERDINAND U. who poſſeſſed more th 3 bility, the” not more a lewiey 
and moderation, than are uſual with the Auſtrian princes, ſtrongly armed. him- 
ſelf for the recovery of his authority; and beſide the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, 
who. profeſſed the antient religion, he engaged on his fide a powerful alliance of 
the neighboring potentates. All the catholic princes of the empire had embraced 
his defence; even Saxony, the moſt powerful of the proteſtant: Poland had de- 
elared itſelf in his favor; and, above all, the Spaniſh monarch, eſteeming his 
own intereſt intimately connected with that of the younger branch of his family, 
prepared powerful ſuccors from Italy, from the low countries; and he opened 


the evangelical union in Germany, they endeavored to eſtabliſh connexions with 
greater princes.. They caſt their eyes on Frederic, Elector Palatine. They con- 


in-law. to the King of England, and nephew. to Prince Maurice, whoſe authority 
was become almoſt abſolute in the united provinces. They,hoped, that-theſe 
princes, moved by the connections of blood, as well as by the tie af their com- 
mon religion, would intereſt. themſelves in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would 


they conſidered. as elective ; and the young Palatine, ſtimulated by ambition, with- 
out, conſulting either with James or Maurice, whoſe repugnance he foreſaw, im- 
mediately accepted the.offer,, and marched all his forces into Solana; in ſupport 


THE news of theſe events no a reached England than the whole Aden 


all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcue the holy land from the do- 
minion of, infidels. The nation, at that time, were ſincerely attached to the 


they heard of catholics carrying on wars and. perſecutions againſt proteſtants, 
they thought their own intereſt moſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neu- 
trality 
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| trality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, and of his holy reiſgion:- : r 

fic a quarrel, they would gladly have marched to the oppoſite: extremity of Eu- 7 

rope, have plunged themſelves into a chaos of German polities, and have expend- 

ed all the blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining à conteſt with: the 

whole houſe of Auſtria, at the very time, dans air MO g place, where it was * 

moſt potent, and almoſt irreſiſtible. 

Bor james, beſide that he had too little beer ſuch vaſt dead gg 

was reſtrained by another motive; which had a mighty influence upon him. He refu | 

ſed to patronize the revolt ef ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. - From the very firſt a 
he denied to his fon · in· law, the title of the King of Bohemia: He forbad him to. be . 9 
prayed for in the churches under that appellation: And tho“ he owned, that: he | 
had noway, examined the pretenſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the-reyolt- 

ed ſtates; ſo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, that he concluded ſub. 

jects muſt ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe, who had 

acquired or aſſumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in meaſures, founded on true 

politics, James intermixed fo many narrow prejudices, as loſt him all his A 6 

CO him to chef imputation of weakneſs and of error. 


Maas while, affairs every where haſtened to a criſis. Ferdinand levied a mighty 162 
force under the command of the Duke of Bavaria and the Count of Bucquoy; and 
advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the low countries, Spinola collected a 

veteran army of thirty thouſand men. When Edmonds, the King's «reſident at 
Bruſſels, made remonſtrances to the Archduke Albert, he was anſwered, . that the 
orders for this armament had been tranſmitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he 
alone knew the ſecret. intentions of it. Spinola again told the miniſter; : that his 
orders were {till ſealed; and that, if Edmonds would: accompany him in his 
march to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give him full ſatisfactiono It 
was more eaſy to ſee his intention, than to prevent its ſucceſs... Almoſt at one 
time, it was known.in-England, that Frederic, being defeated in the great and do- 
cifive battle of Prague, had fled with his family into Holland, and that Spinola 
had fallen upon the Palatinate, and, meeting with no reſiſtance, . except from ſome Palatinate. 
princes of the union, and from an Engliſh regiment of 2, 400 men, commanded 
by the brave Sir Horace Vere, had, in a little time, made. himſelf maſter of the : 
f n part of that principality... 
Hin were gow the murmurs and complaints againſt the King's an and 
unactive diſpoſition. The happineſs and tranquillity of their own country became 
diſtaſteful to the Engliſn, when they reflected on tlie oppreſſions and diſtreſſes of 
Weir proteſtant brethren in Germanx. TOP conſidered not, that their interpoſal f 
: in ' 
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. inthe warb of the continent, tho' agiceable/to- religious zeal, could not, at that 


time, bejuſtificd by any found maxims of politics; that, however exorbitant the 


Auſtrian greatneſs, the danger vs till too diſtant to give any juſt alarms to Eng- 


land; that mighty reſiſtance would yet be made by ſo man / potent and warlike 
nations in Germany, ere they would yield their neck to the yok e; that France, 
now engaged by bigotry to contract a double alliance with the Auſtrian family, 
muſt neceſſarily be ſoon rouzed from her lethargy, and oppoſe the progreſs of ſo 
hated a rival; that in the farther advance of conqueſts, even the intereſt ef the 
two branches of that ambitions family muſt interfere, and engender mutual jealouſy 
and oppoſition ;' that a land war, carried on at ſuch a diſtance, would waſte the 
blood and treaſure of the Engliſh nation, without any hopes of ſucceſs; that a 
ſea - war, indeed, might be both ſafe and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would not 
affect the enemy in ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop their carreer of ſucceſs in 
Germany, and abandon all their acquiſitions; and that the proſpect of recovering 
the Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the affair was reduced to this ſimple que 
ſtion, whether peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain hopes of plunder 
and of conqueſts in the Indies were preferable; a queſtion, which, at the begin- 
ning of the King's reign, had m been decided, and perhaps with Om 
favor of the former advantages. = 

Jus might have defended. his pacific attire by ſuch plauſible arguments: 
But theſe ſeem not to have been altogether the motives, which ſwayed him. He 
had entertained the Utopian notion, that, as his own juſtice and moderation had 
ſhone out fo conſpicuouſly thro? all theſe tranſactions, the whole houſe of Auſtria, 
tho' not awed by the power of England, would willingly, from mere reſpe& to 
his virtue, ſubmit themſcives: to ſo equitable an arbitration. He flattered him- 
{elf with hopes, that, after he had formed an intimate connection with the Spa- 
niſn monarch, by means of his ſon's marriage, the reſtitution of the Palatinate 
might be procured, from the motive alone of friendſhip and perſonal regard. He 
perceived not, that his unactive virtue, the more it was extolled, the greater ri- 
dicule was it expoſed to. He was not ſenſible, that the Spaniſh match' was itſelf 
attended with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation would ſcarce be able 
to furmbunt them; much leſs, that that match could in good politics be depend- 
ed on, as the means of procuring ſuch extraordinary advantages. His unwarlike 
diſpoſition, increaſed by age, rivetted him till faſter in his errors, and determined 
Him to ſeek the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreaties, by 
arguments and embaſſies, rather than by blood and violence. And the ſame defect 
of courage, which held him in awe of foreign nations, made him likeways afraid 
of — the prejudices of his own . and * him from openly avowing 
| : de 
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the meaſures, which he dens determined to purſhe- Or perhaps, he boped to turn Chap. IV.. 
theſe prejudices to account; and, by their means, engage his people to furniſh We. 
him with ſupplies, of which their e eee e * 
— and reſerved... a r 08:51 
Hx firſt tried the ieh of. a benevolence or frei 1 didivideak, A putiamens 
n the urgency of the caſe, which would not allow leiſure for any other 
meaſure: But the jealouſy of liberty was now rouzed, and the nation regarded 
theſe pretended bene volences, as real violences, contrary to law and pernicious to. 
freedom, however authorized by obſolete precedents. A parliament. was found. 
to be the only reſource, which could furniſh any large ſupplies ; and writs were. 
ee * for ſummoning that great council of the nation. | 


Tas parliament 1s n fon being the epoch, - in which were firlt regu- 1621. 
ar ly formed, tho* without acquiring theſe denominations, the parties of COURT 1G of Inne. 
and CounNTRY; parties, which have ever ſince continued, and which, while 
they often threaten. the total diſſolution of the government, are the real cauſes of 
its permanent life and vigor. In the antient Gothic conſtitution, of which the 
Engliſh partook with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of autho- 
rity and liberty, which we have fince enjoyed in this ifland, and which now ſub- 
fiſt uniformly. together; but of authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked. 
with each other, and which took place alternately, according as circumſtances. 
were more or leſs favorable to either of them. A parliament, compoſed of bar- 
barians, ſummoned from their fields and forreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, conver-- 
fation, or travel:3 ignorant of their own laws. and hiſtory, and nnacquainted with 
the ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament ealled precarioufly by the king, 
and diffolved. at. his pleaſure; fitting a few days, debating a. few points prepared. 
for them, and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own caſtles, where 
alone they were great,. and to the ehace, which was their favorite amuſement :: 

Such a parliament was very little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſti-- 

ons of government, and to ſhare, in a regular manner, the legal adminiſtration.. 

The name, the authority of. the king alone appeared, in the common courſe of 
government; in extraordinary emergencies, he aſſumed, with: ſtil better reaſon,, 

the ſole direction; the impertect and unformed laws left, in every thing, a lati-- : 

rude of interpretation; and when the ends, purſued by the monarch, were, in. 

general, agreeable to his ſubjects, little ſcruple or jealoufy was entertained, with 

regard to the regularity of the means. During the reign of an able, fortunate, 

or popular prince, no member of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, durſt think 

of entering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court; ſince the diſſoluti- 
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| on of the pliſianient miſt; in few days, leave him unprotected, to the vengeance: = 
of his ſovereign, and to thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, which were then ſo eaſily 
made, in order to puniſh an obnoxious ſubject. During an unpopular and weak. 
reign, the current — pr ſtrong againſt the monarch; that none durſt 
1 | ; or if the prince was able to ingage any con- 
— on hĩs ſide, Lang (ter was decided with arms in the field, not 
by debates or arguments in a ſenate or afſembly. And upon the whole, the chief 
circumſtance, which, during antient times, retained the prince in any legal form 
of adminiſtration, was, that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, re- 
mained ſtill in the hands of his ſubjects; and this irregular and dangerous check had 
much more influence than the regular and methodical limits of the laws and con- 
ſtitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it was requiſite, that every pu- 
blic meaſure-of conſequence, particularly that. of levyingr new m_ thould — 
to be adopted / by common conſent and approbation. | 
TRR princes-of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the vigor of tales adminiſtrati- 
on, partly by the concurrence of favorable circumſtances, had been able to efta- 
- bliſh a mere regular ſyſtem of government; but they drew the - conſtitution ſo 
near to deſpotiſm as diminiſhed extremely the authority of the parliament. That 
ſenate. became, in a great degree, the organ of royal will and pleaſure : Oppoſiti- 
on would have been regarded. as a ſpecies of rebellion: And even religion, the 
moſt dangerous article, in which innovations could :be introduced, had admitted, 
in the courſe of a. few years, four ſeveral alterations, from the authority alone of 
the ſovereign. The parliament was not then the road to honor and preferment : 
The talents of popular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and unknown: 
And tho?. that aſſembly till preſerved authority, and retained the privilege of 
making laws and beſtowing public money, the members acquired not, upon that 
account, either with prince or people, much more weight and conſideration. 
What powers were requiſite for conducting the machine of government, the king 
was accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume. His own revenues ſupplied him with 
money ſufficient. for his ordinary expences. . And when extraordinary emergen- 
cies occurred, the prince needed not ſollicite votes in parliament, either for the 
making laws or impoſing taxes, both which were now een requiſite for 
public intereſt and preſervation. 

Tas ſecurity of individuals, ſo requiſite to the berry * 1 <ouncils, 
was totally unknown in that age. And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarce. even the 
eaſtern tyrants, rule intirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which 
ſupply both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary force, ſeems then to 
have been wanting towards the eſtabliſhment of a ſimple monarchy i in England. 


The 


Lee W n W 
The militia,” tho? Aide cog JIE chan the feudal inftieutions, Chap. Iv. 


was much inferior, in this reſpect, to diſciplined armies ;- and if it did not pre- 
' ſerve liberty to the people, it preſerved, at leaſt; Coat ogy if ever the r 
tion ſhould ariſe, "of recovering it. 

Bor ſo low, at that time, ran the inclirvtivn towurds itherey' that Eliza- 
yeah} the laſt of that arbitrary line, herſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt 
renowned and moſt popular of all the princes, who had ever filled the throne of 
England. It. was natural for James to take the government as he found it, and 
to purſue her meaſures, which he heard ſo much applauded ; nor did his penetra- 
tion extend ſo far as to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his chara- 
Rer could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority. His narrow revenues and little fru- 
gality began now to render him dependent on his people, even in the ordinary 
courſe of adminiſtration :- Their increaſing knowlege diſcovered to them that ad- 


vantage, which they had obtained; and made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable 


value of civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, 
and too much goodneſs to impreſs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in 


the parliaments; and a party, jealous of a free pe was regularly formed 


in the houſe of commons. | 
'BuT- notwithſtanding theſe advantages, acquired to liberty; ſo extenſive was 

royal authority, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in all its parts, that *tis probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting it, had they not been 
ſtimulated by religious motives, which inſpire a courage, unſurmountable by 27 
human obſtacle. 
Tux fame alliance, which has ever prevailed betwixt kingly power and eccle- 

ſiaſtical authority, was now fully eſtabliſhed in England; and while the prince 
aſſiſted the clergy in ſuppreſſing ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, in re- 
turn, inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and obedience to the 
civil magiſtrate. The genius of the church of England, ſo kindly to monarchy, 
forwarded the confederacy 3 its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction; its attach- 
ment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent pomp and ſplendor of worſhip ; 
and in a word, its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the catholics, rather than to 
the wild fanaticiſm of the puritans. | 

Ox the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the perſecutions under which 

they labored, were fuficient to throw the puritans into the country party, and 
to engender political principles little favorable to the high pretenſions of the ſo- 
vereign. The ſpirit too of enthuſiaſm; bold, daring, and uncontroled ; ſtrong- 
ly diſpoſed their minds to adopt republican tenets; and inclined them to arrogate, 
in their actions and conduct, the fame liberty, winch they aſſumed, in their ra- 
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whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, puritanical principles had been un- 
derſtood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions favorable both to political 
and to eccleſiaſtical liberty. And as the court, in order to diſcredit all parliamen- 
rary oppoſition, affixed the denomination of puritans to its antagoniſts; the re- 
— puritans willingly adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them; 
and confonrided their cauſe with that of the patriots or country party. Thus 


tvere the civil and eccleſiaſtical factions regularly formed; and the humor of the 


nation, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
ſpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and by means of its re- 


_ ligious affociate, from which it reaped fo much advantage and ſo little honor, it 


ſecretly enlarged its domiriion, over the greateſt part of the kingdom. 
Is this parliament, however, it muſt be owned, there appeared, at firſt, nothing 


but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the commons; and they ſeemed determined to 


facrifice every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpondence with their prince. 
They would allow no mention to be made of the new cuftoms or impoſitions, which 
had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the former parliament : The impriſonment of the 
members of that parliament was here, by ſome, complained of; but, by tlie au- 
thority of the graver and more prudent part of the houſe, that grievance was 
buried in oblivion: And being informed, that the King had remitted very con- 
fiderable ſums to the Palatine, they voted him two ſubſidies; and that too, at the 
very beginning of the ſeſſion, contrary to the uſual maxims of their . 
ceſſors. 

AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very temperate manner, to the ex- 
amination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted to Sir Giles 
Mompeſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for the licencing inns and ale-houſes; that 
great ſumms of money had been levied, under pretext of theſe licences; and 


that ſuch innkeepers as preſumed to continue their buſineſs, without ſatisfying 


the rapacity of the patentees, had been ſeverely W by fines, m 
and other vexations. 

TRE ſame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which they ſhared with Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, brother to Buckingham, for the ſole making of gold and filyer 
thread and lace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing any 
concurrence in theſe manufactures : They were armed with authority to ſearch 
for all goods, which might interfere with their patent; and even to puniſh, 
at their own will and diſcretion, the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch 
commodities. Many had grievouſſy ſuffered by this exorbitant juriſdiction ; and 


the lace, which had been manufactured by the patentees, was found univerſally 


to 
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to be adulveratod, and compte ma of cope ths of ts groan 2 2 2 
3 grievances the commons repreftened to the. King 3: ante mm 
a very gracious and very cordial receptions He ſeemed even thankful for the 
information given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch. abuſes, un- 
| knowingly to him, had crept into his adminiſtration. I afſure you, N 
* αad I before heard theſe things complained of, I would have done the - office 
4 of a juſt king, and out of parliament have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and 
“ perad venture more, than ye now intend to do”. A ſentence was paſt on 
Michel, and Mompeſſon. It was executed on the former. The latter broke 
priſon and eſcaped. Villiers was, at that time, ſent purpoſely on a foreign em- 
ployment; and his guilt being leſs enormous or leſs apparent than that of the 
others, he was eaſily protected by the credit of his brother, Buckingham. 
 EnCovuRAGED by this ſucceſs, the commons carried their ſcrutiny, and {till 
with a reſpectful hand, into abuſes of a nature yet more important. The ſeals ga con's fall 
were, at that time, in the keeping of the celebrated Bacon, created Viſcount 
St. Albans; a man univerſally admired for the greatneſs of his genius, and be- 
loved for the courteouſneſs and humanity of his behavior. He was the great 
* ornament of his age and nation; and nought was wanting to render him the 
ornament of human ature itſelf, but that ſtrength of mind, which might check | 
his intemperate deſire of preferment, that could add nothing to his dignity, ; 
and reſtrain his profuſe inclination to expence, that could be requiſite neither for | 
his honor nor entertainment. His want of oeconomy and his indulgence to ſer- 
vants had involved him in neceſſities; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, | 
he had been tempted to take bribes, and that in a very open manner, from ſui- | 
tors in chancery. Tis pretended, that, notwithſtanding this enormous abuſe, 
he had ſtill, in the ſeat of juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had 
given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons,” from whom he had received the 
wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt reach- 
ed the houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to the peers. 
The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and 
endeavored, by a general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter inquiry. 
The lords infiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknow- 
Teged twenty-eight articles“; and was ſentenced to pay a fine. of 40,000 
| L 2 pounds 


one of them is to this purpoſe. The vintners in London. refuſed to give above a certain price 
for wines. The merchants complained to the council. The King made a reference to the chancel- 


lor. He ordered the vintners to give the price demanded by the merchants, and impriſoned two ar 
| three 


| Chap. IV. dennis 8 the} King's pleaſure, to be for ever 


incapable of any office, —_— eren; — M28 4648 
or come within the verge of the court. 
Tais dreadful ſentence, dreadful to a man of nice ſen6bility. to honor, he firs 


vived five years; and being releaſed, in a little time, from the tower, his ge- 
nius, yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidit involved circumſtances and a depreſſed 
ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary productions, which have made his guilt or weak- 
neſſes be forgotten or overlooked by poſterity. In conſideration of his great 
merit, the King remitted his fine, as well as all the other parts of his. ſentence, 
conferred on him a large penſion of 1800 pound a- year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes. And that great 
philoſopher, at laſt, acknowleged with regret, that he had too long neglected the 
true ambition of a fine genius; and by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which 
require much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, than .the purſuits of 
learning, had expoſed himſelf to ſuch grievous calamities. 

Tu commons had entertained the idea, that they were the great Patrons ar | 
the people, and that the redreſs of all grievances muſt proceed from them ; and 
to this principle they were chiefly beholden for the regard and conſideration 
of the public. In the execution of this office, they now kept their ears open to 
complaints of every kind; and they carried their reſearches into many grievances, 
which, tho' of no great importance, could not be touched, without ſenſibly af- 
fecting the King and his miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed, each moment, to 
be invaded; the King's authority, in every article, was diſputed; and James, 
who was willing to correct the abuſes of his power, could not fubmit to have 
the power itſelf queſtioned and denied. After the houſe, therefore, had fat 
near ſix months, and had, as yet, brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a full con- 
cluſion, the King reſolved, under pretext of the advanced ſeaſon, to interrupt 
their proceedings; and he ſent them word, that he was determined, in a very 
little time, to adjourn them till next winter. The commons made application 
to the lords, and deſired them to join in a petition for delaying the adjourn- 
ment; which was refuſed by the upper houſe. The King regarded this 
project of a joint petition as an attempt to force him from his meaſures : He 
thanked the peers for their refufal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it was 
their defire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not ſo far comply with 

| | the 


three of the moſt obſtinate, till they complied. For his pains, he received a preſent of 1000 
pound from the merchants. It may ſeem to us remarkable, that he was not accuſed for arbi- 


trary proceedings, but for corruption. State trials vol. v. p. 44. firſt edit. 
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ſame pee viſnneſs, which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quarrel from the 
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Duni the receſs 12 ee the King uſed every e to render 


himſelf popular with the nation, and to appeaſe the riſing ill humor of their re- 


preſentatives. To the parliament he had offered to circumſcribe his own prero- 
gative, and to abrogate his power of granting all monopolies for the future. He 
now recalled all the patents of that kind, and redreſſed every article of grievance, 
to the number of thirty-ſeven, which had: ever been complained of in the houſe 


of commons. But he gained not the end, which he propoſed. The diſguſt, 


which had appeared at parting,” could not ſo ſuddenly be diſpelled. He had like- 
ways been ſo imprudent as to commit to priſon Sir Edwin Sandys, and Mr. Sel- 
den, without any known cauſe, beſides their activity and vigor, in diſcharging 
their duty as members of parliament. And above all, the tranſactions in Ger: 
many were ſufficient, when joined to. the. King's cauti ons, negotiations, and de: 
lays, to inflame that jealouſy of honor and religion, which. prevailed thro'out 


the nation. This ſummer, the ban of the empire was publiſhed againſt the E- 


lector Palatine; and the execution of it was committed to the Duke of Bavaria. 


The upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that prince, and mea- 


fures were taking in the empire for beſtowing on him the electoral dignity, of 
which the Palatine was deſpoiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous fami- 
ly, in great poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at. Sedan with his uncle 
the Duke of Bouillon. And thro'out. all the new. conqueſts, in both the Pala. 
tinates as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, Luſatia; the progreſs of the Auſtri- 
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the requeſt of the lower houſe. . And thus, in- theſe great national affairs, the 


an arms was marked with rigors and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt the profeſſors of 


the reformed religion. 

Tux pious zeal of the commons immediately moved them; upon their afſem< 
bling, to take all theſe tranſactions into conſideration. They framed a remon- 
ſtrance, which they intended to carry to the King. They repreſented, that the 
enormous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of all Europe; 
that the progreſs of the catholic religion in England bred the moſt melancholy 
apprehenſions, leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the kingdom; that the 
indulgence of his Majeſty towards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity ; that the uncontroled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian 
family in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts ; but above 
all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far as to hope for 
an intire toleration, if not a final re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. The com- 

| mons, 
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the defence of the Palatine, und maintain ũt by force of arms; that he would turn 
ſupport of the catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would enter into no 'nepoti- 


arion for the marriage of his ſon but with proteſtant printeſs; that the children 
of popith recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and committed to the 


care of proteſtant teachers and ſohoolmaſters; and that the fines and :confiſca- 
tions, to which. he eres by law E —— ERS 


ſeverity. 
By this bold "ey ehe gen e ens, ner 5 


in peaceable times, the commons attacked at once all the King's favorite ma- 
xims of government; his cautious and pacific meafures, his lenity towards the 
Romiſh religion, and his attachment to the Spaniffi alliance, from which he 
promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moſt | difguſted him was, 


their ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, and their pretending, under color of 
advice, to direct his conduct in ſuch tranſactions, as had ever been acknow- 


leged to belong ſolely to the management and direction of the monarch. He 
was, at that time, abſent at Newmarket; but ſo ſoon as he heard of the in- 


tended remonſtrance of the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, where 


he ſharply. reproved the houſe for debating apenly of matters far above their 
reach and capacity, and he ſtrictiy forbad them to meddle with any thing, that 
regarded his government or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to touch 
his ſon's marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honor of that 


King or of any other his friends and confederates. In order the more to ter- 


rify them, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; and tho” he 


denied, that the conſinement of that member had been owing to any offence 


committed in the houſe, he yet plainly told them, that he thought himſelf 
fully intitled to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parliament, as well during its ſit - 
ting as after its diſſolution; and that he intended thenceforward to - chaſtize 


any man, whoſe inſolent behavior there thould alter occaſion of of- 


fence. 
Tunis violent letter, in which the king may be thought not to have acted 0 


gether on the defenſive, had the effect, which might naturally have been expected 
from it: The commons were enflamed, not terrified. Conſcious of their .own 


popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war with the catholics a- 
broad, and the perſecution of popery at home, they little dreaded the menaces of 
a prince, who was unſupported by military force, and whole gentle temper would, 


of itſelf, ſo ſoon diſarm his ſeverity, In a new remonſtrance, therefore, they 
ſtill 
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Kill ingſred an their former remenſtrance and adviee; and they maintained, tho! 
in reſpectful terms, that they were intitled to interpoſe with their council in all 
matters of government; that it was their antient and undoubted right, and an in- 
heritance tranfmitted to them from theit aneeſtets to ;poſſek intire freedom of 


| ſpeech in their debates of public buſineſs 3 and chat, if any member abuſed) this li- 


berty, it belonged to the houſe alone, nme, his mn to in 
flict a proper cenſure upon him. 


So vigoroas an anſwer was no way ed eee king. "Fig bad, 
an the approach of the committee, who were to preſent it, was notified to 
him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought: For that there were ſo many kings 
2 coming. His anſwer was prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, that their re- 
monſtrance was more like a denunciation of war than an addreſs of dutiful ſab-. 
jects; that their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate-affairs, without exception, 
was ſuch a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors, even during the reign of the 
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weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public tranſactions depended on a 


complication of views and intelligence, with which they were intirely unacquaint-- 
ed; that they could not better ſhow their wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keep- - 
ing within their proper ſphere “; and that in any buſineſs, which depended on his 


prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except when he was 


pleaſed to defire it. And he concluded with theſe memorable words; And tho we 


cannot allow of your ſtile, in mentioning your antient and undoubted right 4 inheritance,” 


but would rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, that your privileges were derived 


from the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for moſt of them grew from pre- 


cedents, which ſhows rather a toleration than inheritance) ;- yet we are pleaſed to give 


you our royal aſſurance, that as long as you contain yourſelves within the limits of your 
duty, wwe will be as careful to maintain aud preſerve your lawful liberties and privileges 


as ever any of our predeceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our own royal prerogative. 


Tr1s open pretenſion of the King deſervedly gave great alarm to the houſe of 
commons. They faw their title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet 


conſidered, at leaſt, as very precarious. It might be forfeited by abuſe, and they 


had already abuſed it. They thought proper, therefore, immediately to oppoſe 


pretenſion to pretenſion. They framed a proteſtation, where they repeated all 


their former claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to inter- 
poſe with their advice and council, And they afſerted, That the liberties, franchiſes, 
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' privileges, and juriſdiBions of parliament ere n . and ndotiel brighton 
par the ſubjetts of England*- - 

Tux King, informed of theſe — n Ew, hows 
ried to town. | He ſent immediately for the journal-book of the commons; 
and, with his on hand, before the council, he tore out this proteſtation; and 

ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the council- book. He was doubly diſplea- 
ſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of the lower houſe; on account of the man- 
ner of framing it, as well as of the matter, which it contained. It was tumultu- 
ouſly voted, at a late hour, and in a thin houſe; and it was expreſſed in ſuch ge- 
neral and ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundation to the moſt enormous 
claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable uſurpations upon his prerogative. 
Tux meeting of the houſe might have proved dangerous after ſo violent a breach. 
It was no longer poſſible, while men were in ſuch a temper, to finiſh any buſineſs. 
The King, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved it by pro- 
clamation; where he alſo made an apology to the public for his whole conduct. 
The leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert Philips, 
were committed to the tower: Selden, Pym,” and Mallory to other priſons. 
As a lighter puniſhmertt, Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel 
=_ - Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſſion with others, were ſent into Ireland, 
= - to execute ſome buſineſs. The King, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt exerciſed, 
| the prerogative of employing any man, even without his conſent, in any branch 
of public ſervice. | 
- * Six 


r 


* 'This proteſtation is ſo remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it in its own words. 
The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concerning ſun- 
„% dry liberties, franchiſes and privileges of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, do make 
this proteſtation following; That the liberties, franchiſes and juriſdictions of parliament are the 
-<< antient and undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and that the urgent 
« and arduous affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the church of 
England, and the maintainance and making of laws and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, 
: < which-daily happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of council and debate in 
« parliament, and that in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 
% houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, ought to have, freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, 
« reaſon, and bring to concluſion the ſame; and that the commons in parliament have like liberty 
« and freedom to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch order as in their Judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt, and 
that every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment and 
« moleſtation (other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for, or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning 
* or declaring of any matter or matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſs. And that 
« if any of the ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in parlia- 
ment, the ſame is to be ſhown to the king by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled 
* parliament, before the king give credence to any private e.“ 
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8 John Saville, a powerful man in the houſe of commons, and a zealous 
«opponent of the court; was made comptroller of the houſehold, a privy counſellor, 
and ſoon after, a baron. This event is memorable; as 'being the firſt inſtance, 


perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of England, of any King's advancing a man, on 


account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. However ir- 
regular this practice, it will be regarded by political reaſoners, as one of the moſt 


early and moſt infallible ſymptoms of a er Mics eſtabliſhed liberty. 
Tux King having thus, with ſo raſh and indiſcreet a hand, torn off that ſa- 


.cred veil, which hitherto covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw an 
obſcurity upon it, ſo advantageous to royal prerogative; every man began to in- 
dulge himſelf in political reaſonings and inquiries; and the ſame factions, which 
commenced in parliament, were propagated thro' out the nation. In vain, did 
James, by re-iterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing of ſtate-affairs. 


Chap. IV. 


Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity 


of the public. And in every circle or ſociety, the late een became the 
ſubject of argument and debate. 
Alx hiſtory, ſaid the partizans of the court, as well as the hiſtory of England, 
Juſtify the King's poſition with regard to the origin of popular privileges; and e- 
very reaſonable man muſt allow, that, as monarchy is the moſt ſimple form of go- 
vernment, it muſt firſt have occurred to rude and uninſtructed mankind. The 
other complicated and artificial additions were the ſucceſſive invention of ſoverei gns, 
and legiſlators; or, if they were obtruded on the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, their 


origin muſt appear, on that account, ſtill more precarious and unfavorable. In 


England, the authority of the King, in all the forms of government and in the 
ſtyle of every law, appears totally abfolute and ſovereign ; nor does the real ſpi- 
rit of the conſtitution, as it has ever diſcovered itſelf in practice, fall much ſhort 
.of theſe appearances. The parliament is created by his breath ; by his breath it 
js diflolved. Tis his will alone, tho? at the deſire of both houſes, which gives 
authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the majeſty of the monarch ſeems to 
merit chief attention and regard. And no ſubject, who has expoſed himſelf to 


royal indignation, can propoſe to live with ſafety in the kingdom; nor can he e- 


ven leave it, according to law, without the conſent of his maſter. If a magi- 
ſtrate, invironed with ſuch power and ſplendor, ſhould conſider his authority as 
ſacred, and regard himfelf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a 
very favorable conſtruction. Or, allowing them to be merely pious frauds, we 
need not be ſurprized, that the ſame ſtratagem, which was practiſed by Minos, 
Numa, and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, ſhould now, in theſe reſt- 
leſs and inquiſitive times, be employed by the King of TOO Subjects are not 

Vor. I. | 3 raiſed 


* 


Chap, IV, raiſed above that quality, tho afſembled in parliament, The ſame bundle; reſpect 
and deference is {till due to their prince. Tho he indulges them in the privilege of 


| laying. before him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are ſuppoſed to be 
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beſt acquainted, this warrants not their bold intruſſon into each province of go- 
vernment. And, to every judicious examiner, it muſt appear, . That the lines 
« of duty are as much tranſgreſſed by a more independent and leſs reſpectful exer- 
« ciſe of e en, as by the ainfation of ſuch as are new and unu- 
cv ſual. „ e | 

TRE lovers of lherty, 8 the nation, ceaſed after a very different i man- 


ner. is in vain, ſaid they, that the King traces up the Engliſh government to it 


firſt origin, in order to repreſent the privileges of parliament as dependent and pre- 
carious: The preſcription and practice of ſo many ages, muſt, long ere this time, 

have given a ſanction to theſe aſſemblies, even tho they had been derived from no 
more dignified an origin, than that which he aſſigns them. If the written records 


of the Engliſh nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to have ariſen from the con- 


ſent of monarchs ; the principles of human nature, when we trace government a 
ſtep higher, muſt ſhow us, that monarchs themſelves owe all their authority to the 
voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in fact, no age can be ſhown, when the 
Engliſh government was altogether an unmixed monarchy : And if the privileges of 
the nation have, at any particular period, been overpowered by violent irruptions 
of foreign force or domeſtic uſurpation; the generous ſpirit of the people has ever 


ſeized the firſt opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing the antient government and conſtitu-. 
tion. Tho, in the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual form of adminiſtration, 


the royal authority may be repreſented as ſacred and ſupreme ; whatever is eſſential 
to the exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, mult ſtil] be regarded as equally 
divine and inviolable. Or, if any diſtinction be made in this reſpect, the prefe- 
rence is rather due to thoſe national councils, by whoſe interpoſal the exorbitancies 
of tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that ſacred liberty is preſerved, which he- 
roic ſpirits, in all ages, have deemed more precious than life itſelf. Nor is it ſuffi. 
cient to ſay, that the mild and equitable adminiſtration of James affords ſmall occa- 


ſion or no occaſion. of complaint. However moderate the exerciſe of his prero- 


gative, however exact his obſervance of the laws and conſtitution; © . H he founds 
< his authority on unknown and dangerous principles, tis requiſite to watch him 
<« with equal care, and to oppoſe him with equal vigor, as if he had indulged him- 
4 ſelf in all the exceſſes of cruelty and tyranny.” 

AM1DST all theſe diſputes, the wiſe and moderate in the nation endeavored te 
preſerve, as much as poſſible, an equitable neutrality betwixt the oppoſite parties; 
and the more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty they 

found 
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found of fixing juſt ſentiments with _ to them. On the ano wk they re- 
garded the very riſe of oppoſite parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſtabliſhment of 
liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixed government, ſo invaluable 
a bleſſing, without ſuffering that inconvenience, which, in ſuch governments, has 


ever atterided it, But, when they conſidered, on the other hand, the neceſſary 


aims and purſuits of both parties, thay were ſtruck with apprehenſion of the conſe- 


quences, and could diſcover no plan of -peaceable accommodation betwixt them. 
From long practice, the crown was now poſſeſſed of ſo exorbitant a prerogative, that 


* . T 


Chap. IV. 


1621, 


it was not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the defenſive, or endeavor to ſecure 


the little ground, which was left her: It was become requiſite to carry on an of- 
fenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within narrower, as well as more exact bounds, 
the authority of the ſovereign. Upon ſuch provocation, it could not but happen, 


that the prince, however Juſt and moderate, would endeavor to repreſs his oppo- 


nents; and, as he ſtood upon the very brink of arbitrary power, it was to be 
feared, that hewould, haſtily arid unknowingly, paſs thoſe limits, which were not 
preciſely marked by the conſtitution. The turbulent government of England, ever 
fluctuating betwixt privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety of precedents, 
which might be pleaded on both ſides. In ſuch delicate queſtions, the people muſt 
be divided: The arms of the ſtate were {till in their hands: A civil war muſt en- 


ſue ; A civil war, where no party or both parties would juſtly bear the blame, and 
where the good and virtuous would ſcarce know what vows to form, were it not 


that liberty, ſo requiſite to the perfection of human ſociety, would be ſufficient to 
byaſs their affections towards 4 ſide of its defenders. 
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Negotiation with agus fo the marriage N the Palatin nate rade 
of Buckingham.—— Prince's journey to Spain. en treaty 


broken.—— A parliament. Return of Briſtol.— Rupture with 
| Spain —Treaty with France. Mansfeldt's expedition.—— Death 
| of the —_ His character. 1 | e ; 564 


O ret the Palatinate from the hands of the Us and the Duke of Ba- 
1 5 T varia muſt always have been regarded as a very difficult taſk for the power of 
me Ane England, conducted by ſuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was plainly impoſſible, 
= 8 while the breach continued betwixt him and the commons. The King's negotia- 
and the Pala- tions, therefore, had they been managed with never ſo great dexterity, muſt now: 
_ carry leſs weight with them ; and it was eaſy to elude all his applications. When 
Lord Digby, his ambaſiador to the Emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties, he was remitted to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſtrian ar- 1 
mies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous to form 
any treaty for that purpoſe. Hoſtilities are already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I doubt not 
but T ſhall be able to prevent their revival, by keeping firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, 
till a final agreement ſhall be concluded betwixt the contending parties. Notwithſtand- 
4 ing this inſult, James endeavored to reſume with the Emperor a treaty of accom- 
modation ; and. he opened the negotiations at Bruſſels, under the mediation of the 
Archduke Albert, and, after his death, which happened about this time, under: 
that of the Infanta: When the conferences were entered upon, it was found, 
that the powers of theſe princes to determine in the controverſy were not fulfi- 
cient nor ſatisfactory. Schwartzenbourg, the imperial miniſter, was expected at 
London; and it was hoped, that he would bring more ample authority : His com-- 
miſſion referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruſſels. It was not difficult for 
the King to perceive, that his applications were purpoſely eluded by the Empe- 
ror ; but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and it ſeemed the intereſt 
of his ſon-in-law to keep alive his pretenſions, he was {ſtill contented to follow 
Ferdinand thro? all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he entirely diſcouraged, 
even when the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather authority of 
the Emperor, tho' contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony and all the reformed, 


had 
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had transferred the cledtoral dignity from the Palatine” to the Dake: - of Ba- 


varia. 


were vigorous. Three armies were levied in Germany by his commiſſion, under 
three commanders, Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the Prince of Baden- Dourlach, 


and Count Mansfeldt. The two former generals were defeated by Count Tilly ant 


the imperialiſts: The third, tho much inferior in force to his enemies, ſtill- 
maintained the war; but with no great ſupplies of money either from the Palatine 
or the King of England. Twas chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Pa- 
latinate, that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians were regularly paid, they 
were kept in more exact diſcipline ; and James became juſtly. apprehenſive, leſt: 
ſo unequal a conteſt, beſide the ſpoil of the Palatine's patrimonial dominions, 
would end in the total alienation of the people from their antient ſovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and an attachment to their new maſters, by whom they 
were protected. He therefore perſuaded his ſon-in-law totally to diſarm, under- 


colour of duty and ſubmiſſion to the Emperor: And accordingly, Mansfeldt was 


diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; and that famous general withdrew his ar- 
my into the low countries, and.there received. a commiſſion from the ſtates of the. 
united. provinces. | 

To ſhew how little account was made of James's negotiations abroad, there is a 
pleaſantry which is mentioned by all hiſtorians, and which, for that reaſon, ſhall 


have place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier was introduced, carrying 


the doleful news, that the Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted from. the houſe of 
Auſtria; ſo powerful were the ſuccours, which, from all quarters, were haſtening 
to the relief of the deſpoiled Elector: The King of Denmark had agreed. to con- 
tribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred thouſand: pickled herrings,..the Dutch a hundred 
thouſand butter- boxes, and the King of England a hundred thouſand ambaſſadors. 
On other occaſions, he was painted with a ſcabbard, but without a ſword; on 
with a ſword, which no body could draw,. tho' ſeveral were pulling at it. 


IT was not-from negotiations with the Emperor or: the Duke of Bavaria, that - 


James expected any ſucceſs in. his project for reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes 
were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate his ſon's marriage 


with the Infanta, he doubted not, after ſo intimate a conjunction, but that this 


other point could eaſily be obtained. The negotiations of that court being natu- 
rally flow and dilatory, it was not eaſy for a prince of ſo little penetration in bu- 
ſineſs, to diſtinguiſh whether the difficulties, which occurred, were real or af. 
fected ; and he was ſurprized, after negotiating five years on ſo ſimple a demand; 


that he was not more adyanced than at the DENIES: The. diſpenſation of Rowe 
was: 


MEAN while, 5 efforts nad by Frederic for the recovery of bis 1 
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was reqiſiſe for the marriage of the Infants with «/proteſtant prince ; and the King 

of Spain having undertaken to procure that diſpenſation, he had thereby acquired 

the means of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the ſame 
time of concealing entirely his artifices from the court of Englanßec. 

Ix order to remove all obſtacles, James diſpatched Digby, ſoon afterwards 

created Earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador to Philip IV. Who had lately ſucceeded 

his father in the crown of Spain. He employed Gage as his agent at Rome; 


and finding that the difference of religion was the principal, if not ſole difficulty 


which retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that obj ection as much as poſ- 
ſible. He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all popiſh recuſants, who were 
impriſoned; and it was daily expected, 'that he ſhould forbid, for the future, the 
execution of the penal laws enacted againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to 
the rigid bigotry of his ſubjects, he took care to apologize; and he even endea- 
vored to aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been ma- 


king applications, he ſaid, to all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed 
proteſtants; and he was ſtill anſwered by objections derived from the ſevefity of 


the Engliſh laws againſt catholics. And indeed, if the extremity” of reli gious 
zeal was ever to abate among the chriſtian ſects, it might probably occur to him, 


that one of them muſt begin; and nothing would be more honorable for Eng- 


land, than to have been the firſt who led the way i in ſo wiſe and moderate a 
practice. 

Nor only the religious puritans murmured at this tolerating meaſure of the 
King : The lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at fo large an exerciſe of his 
prerogative. But among other dangerous articles of authority, the kin gs of En g- 


land were, at that time, poſſeſſed of the diſpenſing power ; at leaſt, were in the 
conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Beſides, tho? the royal prerogative in civil mat- 


ters was then exorbitant, the princes, during ſome late reigns, had been accuſtom- 
ed to aſſume {till a higher in eccleſiaſtical. And the King failed not to repreſent 
the toleration of catholics as a meaſure entirely of that nature. 

By James's conceſſions in favor of the catholics, he obtained his end. The 
ſame religious motives, which had hitherto rendered the court of Spain inſincere 
in all the ſteps taken towards the marriage, were now the chief cauſe of promo- 
ting it. By its means, it was there hoped, the Engliſh catholics would, for the 
future, enjoy eaſe and indulgence; and the Infanta would be the happy indfrrinient 
of procuring to the church ſome tranquillity, after the many ſevere perſecu- 
tions which it had hitherto undergone. The Earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vi- 
gilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed all alliance with catho- 
lics, was now "_ convinced of the fincerity of Spain; and he was ready to con- 


gratulate 


I „ e 


gratulate the King on the entire completion of all his views and projects. A 
daughter of Spain, whom he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he 

ſaid, arrive in England, and bring with her an immenſe fortune of two millions, 
a ſum four times greater than Spain had ever before given with any princeſs. But 
what was of more importance to the King's honor and happineſs ; Briſtol conſide- 
dered this match as an infallible prognoſtic of the Palatine's reſtoration ; nor would 
Philip, he thought, ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and ſo large a fortune, under the 
proſpect of entering, next day, into a war with England So exact was his intel - 

ligence, that the moſt ſecret councils of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never 
eſcaped him; ahd he found that they had, all along, conſidered the marriage of the 
Infanta and the reſtitution of the Palatinate as meaſures cloſely connected, or alto- 
gether inſeparable. However little calculated James's character, however improper 
the meaſures which he had purſued, to extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion ; the ambaſſador 
could not withſtand the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip now demonſtrated 
his ſincerity. Perhaps too, like a wiſe man, he conſidered, that reaſons of ſtate, 
which are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the councils of monarchs, are not always the 
motives which there predominate; that the milder yiews of gratitude, honor, 
friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, among princes as well as private per- 
ſons, to counterballance theſe felfiſh conſiderations ; that the juſtice and modera- 
tion of James had been ſo conſpicuous in all theſe tranſactions, his reliance on Spain, 
his confidence in her friendſhip, that he had, at laſt, obtained the cordial alliance 
of that nation, ſo zelebrated for honor and fidelity. Or if politics muſt {till be 
ſuppoſed the ruling motive of all public meaſures; the maritime power of England 
was ſo great, the Spaniſh dominions ſo divided, as might well induce the council of 
Philip to think, that a ſincere friendſhip with the maſters of the ſea could not be pur- 
chaſed by too many conceſhons. And as James, during ſo many years, had been 
allured and ſeduced by hopes and proteſtations, his people enraged by delays and 
diſappointments; it would probably occur, that there was now no medium left be- 
twixt the moſt inveterate hatred and the moſt intimate alliance betwixt the nations. 
Not to mention, that, as a new ſpirit began about this time to animate the councils 
of France, the friendſhip of England became every day more requiſite for the great- 


neſs and ſecurity of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
ALL meaſures being, therefore agreed betwixt the bandes nought was wanting 
but the diſpenſation from Rome, which might be conſidered as a mere formality. 


The King warranted by ſucceſs, now exulted in his 1 councik, and boaſted of 
his 


* It appears by Buckingham's narrative, that theſe two millions were of pieces of eight, and made 
600,000 pound Sterling: A very great ſum, and almoſt equal to all the ſums which the par- 
liament, during the whole courſe of this reign, had hitherto beſtowed on the King. 
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Cres v. his ſuperidr views and penetration; ; when all theſe flattering proſpects were Mlaſtod 
| 2622. by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted en obſcure condition 


to be the bane of himſelf, vf bis funily, ane his er. 


1623. bois ſince the fall of Somerſet, Buckingham had 8 with an uncon- 
Character of troled ſway, both the court and nation; and could James's eyes have been open- 
Buckhingham. ed, he had now full opportunity of obſerving how unfit his favorite was for the high 

ſtation to which he had raiſed him. Some accompliſhments of a courtier he was 
poſſeſſed of : Of every talent of a miniſter he was utterly devoid. Headlong in his 
paſſions, and incapable equally of prudence and of diſſimulation: Sincere from violence 
rather than fram candor ; expenſive from profuſion more than from generoſity ; A 
warm friend, a furious enemy; but without any choice or diſcernment in either : 
With theſe qualities he had early and quickly mounted to the higheſt rank; and 
partook at once of the inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and the im- 
petuoſity which belongs to perſons born in high ſtations, and unacquainted with 
oppoſition. 
Amons thoſe, who had experienced the arrogance of this overgrown favorite, 
the Prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great coldneſs, if 
not enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken place betwixt them. Buckingham, de- 
ſirous of an opportunity, which might connect him with the Prince and overcome 
his averſion, and at the ſame time envious of the great credit acquired by Briſtol i in 
the Spaniſh negotiation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might, at 
once, gratify both theſe inclinations. He repreſented to Charles, That perſons of his 
exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief eircum- 
ſtance in life; and commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
to whom they were unknown; not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervices; 
wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political intereſts: That however 
accompliſhed the Spaniſh Princeſs, ſhe muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy 
victim of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of that day when ſhe was to 
enter the bed of a ſtranger; and paſſing into a foreign country and a new family, 
bid adieu for ever to her father's houſe and to her native land: That it was in the 
Prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigors, . and lay ſuch an obligation on her, as would 
attach the moſt indifferent temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his 
journey to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the 
fictions of Spaniſh romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterprizing character of 
that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the Infanta under the agreeable cha- 


racter of a devoted lover and daring adventurer : That the negotiations with regard 
| F952 To 
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to the Palatinate, Which had hitherto languiſhed in- the -hande of # 
- quickly be terminated by fo illuſtrious an agent; ſeconded by the 9 and 
intreaties of the grateful Princeſs: That the Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that 
unexampled truſt and confidence, would make conceſſions beyond what could be 
expected from political views and conſiderations: And that he would quick- 
ly return to the King with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, 


by the ſame enterprize, Berne provuted Him the 1 and ns perſon of = | 
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_—_ Princeſs. © 
Tux mind of the young Prince, VERY with candor, was inflamed by theſe 
generous aud romantic ideas. He apreed to make application to the King for his 
approbation. They choſe the moment of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humor; 
and more by the earneſtneſs which they expreſſed, than by the force of their rea- 
ſons, they obtained a haſty and uriguarded affent to their undertaking. And having 
engaged his promiſe to keep their purpoſe ſecret, they left NE,” in ins, to make 
preparations for their journey, 
No ſooner was the King alone, than his temper, more timorous thiln hee 
ſuggeſted very different views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty and 
danger which would occur. He reflected, that, however the world might pardon 
this ſally of youth in the Prince, they would never forgive himſelf, who, at his 
years, and after his experience, could entruſt his only ſon, the heir of his crown, 
the prop of his age, to the diſcretion of foreigners, without ſo much as providing 
the frail ſecurity of a ſafe conduct in his favor: That, if the Spaniard was fincere in 
his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, and bring the In- 
fanta into England; if he was not ſincere, the folly was ſtill more egregious of 
committing the Prince into his hands: That, when poſſeſſed of- ſo invaluable a 
pledge, he might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe harder conditions of treaty: 
And that the temerity of this enterprize was ſo apparent, that the event, however 
proſperous, could never juſtify it ; arid if diſaſtrous, it would render him infamous 
to his people, and ridiculous to all poſterity. _ 

ToRMENTED with theſe reflections, ſo ſoon as the Prince awd Buckingham 
returned for their diſpatches, he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution ; and he begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh 
an adventure. The Prince received the diſappointment with ſorrowful ſubmiſſion 
and filent tears: Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he 
had ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eaſy maſter. He told him, that 
no body, for the future, would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo 
ſoon the promiſe, ſo ſolemnly given; that he plainly diſcerned this change of re- 
ſolution to proceed from another breach of his word, in communicating the mat- 
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ter to ſomb raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons, which he had 
alleged, and he doubted not but-he ſhould: hereafter know who his counſellor. had 


been; and that if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſobli- 
gation to the Prince, | who had now ſet his heart upon the journey, after his Ma- 


jelty's approbation, that he could never * * nor forgive any man who had 


been the cauſe of it. 
TRE King, with great earneſtneſs, fortifyed by many oaths, made his api | 
by denying, that he had communicated the matter to any man; and finding him- 
ſelf aſſailed, as well by the boiſtrous importunities of Buckingham, as by the warm 
entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other occaſions, been 
always dutiful, never earneſt; he had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed 
journey. It was agreed, that Sir Francis Cattington alone, the Prince's ſecreta- 
ry, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his: bed-chamber, ſhould accompany them; 
and the former being at that time in the anti-chamber, he was e called i in 
by the King's order. 
James. told Cottington, that he had always been an honeſt man, and therefors- 
he was now to truſt him in an affair of the higheſt importance, which he. was not, 
upon his life, to. diſcloſe to dny man whatever. Cottington, added he, here 
<« js baby Charles and Stenny” (theſe ridiculous appellations he uſually gave to the 
Prince and Buckingham) *© who have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, and fetch 
« home the Infanta :. Toax. will have but two more in their company, and have 
© choſen you for one. What think you of the journey? Sir Francis, who 


was a prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in Spain as the King's agent, was 


ſtruck with all the obvious objections to ſuch an enterprize, and immediately diſco- 
vered them. The King threw himſelf upon his bed, and cryed, I told you this be- 
fore; and fell into new paſſion and lamentation, nn that he was 5 undone, 
and ſhould loſe baby Charles. | 
Tax Prince ſhowed by his countenance, that he was 3 diſſatisfied with 
Cottington's diſcourſe; but Buckingham broke out into an open paſſion againſt 
him. The King, he told him, aſked him only of the journey and of the manner of 
travelling; particulars, of which he might be a competent judge, having made the 
way ſo often by poſt; but that he, without being called to it, had the preſumption 
to give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his maſter, which he ſhould re- 
pent ſo long as he lived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put the poor 
King into a new agony on behalf of a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer for 
anſwering him honeſtly. Upen which he faid with ſome commotion : Nay, by 
God, Stenny, you are much to blame for uſing bim ſo: He anſwered me diretily io the 
queſtion which I aſked him, and very honeſtly and wiſely ; and yet, you knew, he ſaid no 
| more, 


more; than I told you before he was 50 th; However, after all this paſſion-on both 
fides, James renewed his conſent; and all proper directions were given for the 
1 journey. Nor was he now at any loſs to diſcover, that the Whole intrigue was ori- 
ginally contrived by Buckingham, « as well” as "PRONE hogan by n * 
impetuoſity. 4 EY 
THESE circumſtances; which Þo 1 well litiraitenti the perſons, ſeem to have 
been related by Cottington to Lord Clarendon, from whom they are here tran- 


ſcribed; and, tho' minute, are not undeſerving of a place in hiſtory. 
TE Prince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, and SirRichard Graham, 


maſteriof horſe to Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered thro? France; and 


they even ventured into a court - ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw the Princeſs Henrietta, 
whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who was, at that time, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. In eleven days after their departure from London, they arrived at 
Madrid; and ſurprized every body by a ſtep fo little uſual among great princes. 

The Spaniſh monarch immediately viſited Charles, expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude 
for the confidence repoſed in him, and made warm proteſtations of a correſpondent 
confidence and friendſhip. By the moſt ſtudied civilities, he marked the reſpect, 
which he bore his royal gueſt. He gave him a golden key, which opened all his 
apartments, that the Prince might, without any introduction, have acceſs to him 
at all hours: He took the left hand of him on every occaſion, except in the apart- 

ments aſſigned to Charles; for there, he ſaid, the Prince was at home: Charles 
was introduced into the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony which attend the 
kings of Spain on their coronation : The privy council received public orders-to 
obey him as the King himſelf: All the prifons of Spain were thrown open, and all 
the priſoners received their freedom, as if the event, the moſt honorable and moſt 
fortunate, had happened to the monarchy: And every ſumptuary law with regard to 
apparel was abrogated and ſuſpended during his reſidence in Spain. The. Infanta, 

however, was only ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas of decency 
being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of any more intercourſe, till the arrival of the 
_ diſpenſation. | | ; 

Tux point of honor was carried ſo far by that generous people, that no attempt 
was made, on account of the advantage, which they had acquired, of impoſing 
any harder conditions of treaty: Their pious bigotry only prompted them, on 
one occaſion, to deſire more conceſſions in the religious articles; but, on the op- 
poſition of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. 
The Pope, however, hearing of the Prince's arrival in Madrid, tacked ſome new 
clauſes to the diſpenſation; and it became requiſite to tranſmit the articles to 


f n that the King might there ratify them. This — which was made 
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 corifilted of ſeveral articles, chiefly: regarding the exerciſe of the catholic 
— the Infants and her family. Nothing could reaſonably be found fault 
one article, where the King promiſed, that the children ſhould be e- 
ducated by the Princeſs, till ten years of age. This condition could not. be inſiſt- 
ed on, but with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic prejudices; and tho” 
ſo tender an age ſeemed little ſuſceptible of theological tenets, yet the ſame reaſon, 
which made the Pope. inſert that ane ſnould have induces. the Bing wager 
it. 

. B&81DE the public treaty, there were ſeparate articles, nnen che 
Lines where he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt catholics, to pro- 
cure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the 
catholic religion in private houſes. | Great marmurs, we may believe, would have 
ariſen againſt theſe articles, had they been made known to the public; ſince we 
find it to have been imputed as an. enormous crime to the Prince, that, having re- 
ceived, about this time, a very civil letter from W he was induced to return 
a very civil anſwer... 

Max while Gregory xv. who granted the diſpenſation, died; and Urban VIII. 
was. choſen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the diſpen - 
ſation, till it ſhould be renewed by Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed the ſend- 


ing a new diſpenſation, in hopes, that, during the Prince's reſidence in Spain, ſome 


expedient might be fallen upon to operate his converſion. The King of England, 
as well as the Prince, became impatient. On the firſt hint, Charles obtained per- 
miſſion to return; and Philip graced his departure with all the circumſtances of ela- 
borate civility and reſpect, which had attended his arrival. He even erected a pil - 
lar, on the ſpot where they ſeparated, as a monument of mutual friendſhip; and 
the Prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of all the articles, entered on his jour- 
ney, and embarked on board the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. 

TRE character of Charles, compoſed of decency, reſerve, modeſty, l | 
virtues ſo ſuitable to the manners of the Spaniards ; the unparalleled confidence, 
which he had repoſed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry, which be had pra- 
ctiſed towards their Princeſs ; all theſe circumſtances, joined to his youth and a- 
grecable figure, had endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had imprefſed 
the moſt favorable ideas of him. But, in the fame proportion, that the Prince 
was beloved and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated. His behavior, 
compoſed of Engliſh familiarity and French vivacity ; his ſallies of paſſion, his in- 
decent freedoms with the Prince, his diffolute pleaſures, his arrogant, impetuous 


' temper, which he neither could, nor cared to diſguiſe ; qualities like theſe, could, 


moſt of them, be eſteemed no where, but to the Spaniards were the objects of pe- 


* 
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—— not: cunckal them furpetvey, that ſuck a Hate-brained 
youth could intrude into a negotiation, now conducted to a period, by fo ' accom- 
pliſhed a miniſter as Briſtol, and conld-aflume tochimielf all the merit of it. They 
lamented the Infanta's fate, who-muſt-be appruached by a man, whoſe temerity 
ſeemed to reſpect no laws, divine or human. And rhen they obſerved; that he 
had the imprudence to inſult the Conde Dnke af -Olivarez, their prime miniſter; 
every one, who was ambitions of paying court ya became e * 
marking a contempt for the Engliſh favorite. 

Taz Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that b mne 0 the "OY 
niſh nation and to the King of Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to 
every meaſure, which would cement the friendſhip betwixt. England and them; 
and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the Prince's marriage with the 
Infanta. But, he added, with a ſincerity, equally inſolent and indiſereet, Nub 
regard to you, Sir, in particular, you muſt not confider me as your friend, but muſt e- 
ver expelt from me all poſſible enmity and oppoſition. | The Conde Duke replied, with. 
a becoming dignity, that he very een RI what: Was Cn: 
And on theſe terms the favorites parted. 

Bucx1nGHAMm, ſenſible how. odious he- was pos" to _ Spaniards; and 
dreading the influence, which that nation would naturally acquire after the arrival 
of the Infanta, reſolved to employ all his credit, in order to prevent the marriage. 
By what arguments he could engage the Prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spa- 
niſh nation, from whom he had met with ſuch generous treatment; by what co- 
lors he could diſguiſe the ingratitnde, perſidy, and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure ; 
theſe are totally unknown to us. It only appears, that his impetuous and domi- - 
neering character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a total aſcendant 
over the gentle and modeſt temper of Charles; and, when the Prince left Ma- 
drid, he was firmly determined, notwithſtanding all his profeſſions, to break off 
the treaty with Spain. 

Ir is not likely, that Buckingham prevailed * with James to abandon a 
project, which, during ſo many years, had been the object of all his wiſhes, and 
which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period. A rupture with 
Spain, the loſs of two millions, were proſpects litt le agreeable to this pacifie at; 
indigent monarch : But, finding his only ſon bent againſt a match, which had al- 
Fays been oppoſed by his people and his parliament, he ſuccumbed under difficul- 
ties, which he had not courage nor ſtrength of mind ſufficient to reſiſt, The 
Prince, therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed intirely 
the direction of the negotiation; and it was their buſineſs to ſeek for pretexts, by 


which they could give a color to their intended violation of treaty. . 
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Ino' the reſtitutiom of the; NMatinate had ever been conſidered by James us « 
pray neceſſary conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbid his 
miniſters to inſiſt on it! as a preliminary article to the concluſion of the marriage- 

treaty. He conſidered, chat that principality was nowy intirely in the hands of the 

Emperor and the Dukeof Bavari; andthar'it was no longer in the King of Spain's 
power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to the antient proprietor: ' The 


ſtrict alliance of Spain with theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to ſof - 


ten ſo diſagreeable a demand by every art of negotiation; and many articles, muſt, 
af neceſſity, be adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be effectuated. It 
was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the Spaniards ſincerity could, for the preſent, 
be aſcertained; and, dreading farther delays in the marriage, ſo long wiſhed for, 
he was reſolved eo truſt the Palatines full reſtoration to the event * future coun- 
* and deliberations. 9 

Tuts whole ſyſtem of politics; dungen now en 22 he over. turn 
ed every ſuppoſition, upon which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. Bri- 
ſtol received orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, nor 
to finiſh the marriage, till the full reſtitution of the Palatinate. Philip underſtood 
this language. He had been acquainted with the diſguſt received by Buckingham; 
and eſteeming him a man, capable of facrificing, to his own ungovernable paſſions, 
the greateſt intereſts of his maſter and of his country, he had expected that the un- 
bounded credit of that favorite would be einployed to embroil the two nations. 
Determined, however, to throw the blame of the rupture intirely on the Engliſh, 
he delivered into BriſtoPs hand a written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to 
procure the reſtoration of the Palatine, either by perſuaſion, or by every other poſ- 
ſible means; and, when he found that that conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he or- 


dered the Infanta to lay afide the title of Princeſs of Wales, and to drop her ſtudy 


of the Engliſh language. Andthinking, that ſuch furious councils as now govern- 
ed the court of England would not ſtop at the breach of treaty, he ordered . 
tions for war immediately to be made throꝰ out all his dominions. 

Trvs James, having, by means, inexplicable from all the rules of dla con- 
ducted, ſo near an honorable end, the marriage of his ſon and the reſtoration of his 


ſon-in-law, failed at laft of his purpoſe, by means equally unaccountable, 


Bur, tho' the expedients, already uſed by Buckingham, were ſufficiently inglo- 


rious, both for himſelf and for the nation; it was requiſite, ere he could fully ci 
feet his purpoſe, to 8 8 artifices {till more ſhameful and diſhonorable. - 


Tux King, having broke with Spain, was obliged to concert new W Is 


ren the aſſiſtance of parliament, no eſſectual ſtep of any kind could be taken. 
The 
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| nn which, during the 3 had 1 excel the © bog. F: 
recovery of the Palatinate, tho levied. for ſo favorable an end, had acquired, the 1 
King leſs money than ill- will from his ſubjects 9. Whatever diſcouragements, 
therefore, he might receive from his bad agreement with former: parliaments, there 
was a neceſſity of ſummoning once more this aſſembly; and, it might be hoped, 
that the Spaniſh alliance, which gave ſuch umbrage, being abandoned, the cm- 
mons would now be better ſatisſied with the King's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech. 19th of Feb. 
to the houſes, James dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint which he had 
againſt Spain; and he graciouſly condeſcended to aſk the parliament's advice, which - 
he had ever before rejected, with regard to the conduct of ſo important-an affair. as 
his ſon's marriage. Buckingham, to a committee of lords and commons, deli- 
vered a long narrative, which he pretended to be true and compleat, of every ſtep 
taken in the negotiations with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome facts, 
partly by the falſe. coloring laid on. others, this narrative was calculated intirely to 
miſlead the parliament, and to throw on the court. of Spain the reproach of artifice. 
and inſincerity. He ſaid, that, after many years negotiation, the King found not 
himſelf any nearer his purpoſe;, and that Briſtol had never brought the treaty be- 
yond general profeſſions and declarations : That the Prince, doubting the good i in- 
tentions of Spain, reſolved at laſt to take a journey to Madrid, and put the matter 
to the utmoſt trial: That he there found ſuch artificial dealing as made him con- 
clude all the ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falſe and deceitful: That the. 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, which had ever been regarded by the King as an eſſen- 
tial preliminary, was not ſeriouſly intended by Spain: And that, after enduring. 
much ill-uſage, the Prince was obliged to return to England, without any hopes, 
either of obtaining the Infanta, or of reſtoring the Elector Palatine. 
Tais narrative, which, conſidering the importance of the occaſion, and the 
ſolemnity of that aſſembly, to which it was delivered, deſerves no better name, 
than that of an infamous impoſture, was yet vouched for truth by the Prince of 
Wales, who was preſent; and the King himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, 
by telling the parliament, that it was by his order Buckingham laid the whole affair 
before them. The conduct of theſe princes it is difficult to excuſe. Tis in vain to 
plead the youth and inexperience of Charles; unleſs his inexperience and youth, 
as 


* . ; | | . 

* To ſhow by what violent meaſures this benevolence was raiſed, Johnſtone, an excellent, but 
unknown hiſtorian, tells us, in his Rerum Britannicarum hiſtoria, that Barnes, a citizen of London, 
was the firſt who refuſed to contribute any thing; upon which, the treaſurer ſent him word, that he 
muſt immediately prepare himſelf to carry by poſt a diſpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to, 
make his peace by paying a hundred pound; and. no one durſt afterwards refuſe. the benevolence. 
required, 
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bag V. is probible *, really led hini into error, and made him fwallow all the groſt 
164. falſities af Buckingham. And, tho the King was here hurried from his own 


meaſares by the furious impetuoſity of others 3 nothing ſhould have induced him 
to proſtitute his character, and d ane * which 
he had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion. DEN) 

_ Bucxynenam's narrative, however artificially diſguiſed, e yet FX 
many contradictory eircumſtances as were ſufficient to open the eyes of all rea- 

ſonable men; but it eoncurred ſo well with the paſfions and prejudices of the 
parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately adopting it. Charmed with 
Having obtained at laſt the opportunity, ſo long wiſhed for, of going to war with 
papiſts, they little thought of future - conſequences; but immediately adviſed 
the King to break off both treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded the 
marriage, as that for the reſtitution of the Palatinate. - The people, ever greedy 
of war, till they ſuffer by it, marked their triumph at theſe violent meaſures by 
public bonefires and rejoicings, and by inſults on the Spaniſh miniſters. Bucking- 
ham was now the univerſal favorite of the public and of the parliament. Sir 
Edward Coke, in the houſe of commons, called him the Savior of the nation. 
Every place reſounded-with his praiſes. - And he himſelf, {intoxicated by a popu- 
larity, which he enjoyed ſo little time, and which he ſo little merited, violated 
all duty to his indulgent maſter, and entered into cabals with the puritan members, 
who had ever oppoſed the royal authority. He even encouraged ſchemes for a- 
boliſhing the. order of biſhops, and ſelling the dean and chapter lands, in order to 
defray the expences of a Spaniſh war. And the King, who ſtil entertained pro- 
jects for-temporizing, and for forming an accommodation with Spain, was ſo borne 
down by the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and increaſed by Bucking- 
ham, that he was at laſt obliged, in a ſpeech to parliament, to declare in favor of 
hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to fupport him. Doubts of their ſincerity 
in this reſpect; donbts which the event ſhowed not to be ill- grounded; had _ 
bably been one cauſe of his former tame and dilatory meaſures. 

In his ſpeech on this occaſion, the King began with lamenting his ns 


that, having ſo long plumed himſelf 3 in _ . of the een monarch, he 
| ſhould 


* The moment the Prince embarked at St. Andero's, he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that it was 
folly in the Spaniards to uſe him fo ill, and allow him to depart : A proof that the Duke had made 
him believe they were infincere in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate : For, as to his rece- 
ption, in other reſpects, it had been altogether unexceptionable : Beſides, had not the Prince believed 
the Spaniards to be inſincere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them; tho' r had. It 
appears, therefore, that Charles himſelf muſt have been deceived. 
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mould now, in his old age, be obliged to clinch the bleſſings of peace for the Chap. V. 
Inevitable calamities of war. He repreſented to them the immenſe and continued 
expence, requiſite for military armaments; and beſide ſupplies, from time to time, 
as they ſhould become requiſite, he demanded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve 
| fifteenths, as a ſtock requiſite before the commencement of | hoſtilities, He told 


them of his intoletable debts and burthens, chiefly contracted by the fums remit- 

ted to the Palatine *; but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply for his 
own relief, and that it was ſufficient for him, if the honor and ſecurity of the pu- 
blic were provided for. To remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had ever {trenuouſly 


maintained his prerogative, and even extended it into ſome doubtful points, now - 


made a moſt imprudent conceſſion, of which the conſequences might have been 


fatal to regal authority: He voluntarily offered, that the money voted ſhould be _ 
payed into a committee of parliament, and ſhould be iſſued by them, without 


being intruſted to his management. The commons willingly accepted of this 
conceſſion, ſo unprecedented in an Engliſh monarch ; they voted him only three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths +; and they took no notice of the complaints, which 
he made of his own wants and neceſſities. | 
ADVANTAGE was alſo taken of the preſent good agreement betwixt the King 
and parliament, in order to paſs the bill againſt monopolies, which had formerly 
been encouraged by the King, but which had failed by the rupture betwixt him 
and the laſt houſe of commons. This bill was conceived in ſuch terms as to ren- 
der it merely declarative; and all monopolies were condemned, as contrary to 
law and to the known liberties of the people. It was there ſuppoſed, that every 
ſubje& of England had intire liberty to diſpoſe of his own actions, provided he 
did no injury to any of his fellow ſubjects; and that no prerogative of the King, 
no power of any magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, could re- 
{train that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution of this noble principle into 
. | O all 


Among other particulars, he mentions a ſum of 80, ooo pound We er K the King of Den- 
mark. But what is more extraordinary, the treaſurer, in order to ſhow his own good ſervices, boaſts 
to the parliament, that, by his contrivance, 60,000 pound had been ſaved on the head of exchange 
in the ſums remitted to the Palatinate. This ſeems ſcarce credible, nor is it conceivable whence the 
King could procure ſuch vaſt ſums as would require a ſam ſo great to be payed in exchange. 


+ Leſs than 300,000 pound, 


\ 
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alli its neceflary conſequences, has, at laſt, thro”. many conteſts, Maes that ſin · 


n+ and happy ae which at weben we e Lads: 
| | Tux 
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How little this principle had prevailed, during any former period of the Engliſh government, 


particularly during the laſt reign, which certain writers, from a ſhameful ignorance, would repreſent 
as the model of liberty, will eaſily appear from ſome paſſages, extratted from Sir Simon overs 
journal and Townſhend's collections. 

In the ſeflion, the 39th and goth of Elizabeth, complaints were made in the houſe of commons 
againſt monopolies, which had certainly riſen to an enormous height, much beyond what they ever 
"reached during the reign of James ; but the Queen thought not proper to grant any redreſs. In the 
ſeſñon, the 43d of that reign, a bill was brought into the houſe againſt monopolies; but all the- 
prudent members eſteemed it much more adviſable to proceed by way of petition to the Queen. 
Here are ſome paſſages of the debates, which will perhaps ſurpriſe ſuch of the Engliſh readers, as 
Know nothing of hiſtory beyond what they have learned from pamphlets, and daily writers. 

„ Mr. Spicer, burgeſs of Warwic, ſaid, This bill may touch the prerogative royal, which, as I 
« Jearned the laſt parliament, is ſo tranſcendent that the — of the ſubjet may not aſpire 
* thereunto. Far be it therefore from me, that the ſtate and prerogative royal of the prince ſhould 


Abe tied by me or by the act of any other ſubjet. Mr. Francis Bacon ſaid, as to the prerogative 


« royal of the prince, for my own part, I ever allowed of it; and it is ſuch as, I hope, will never 
© be diſcuſſed. . The Queen, as ſhe is our ſovereign, hath both an enlarging and reſtraining power. 
« For, by her prerogative, ſhe may firſt ſet at liberty things reſtrained by ſtatute, law, or otherways ; 
* and, ſecondly, by her prerogative, ſhe may reſtrain things, which be at liberty. For ſhe may 
grant non obiante contrary to the penal laws. -] ſay, and I ſay again, that we ought not 
c to deal, to judge or meddle, with her Majeſty's prerogative. Dr. Bennet ſaid, He that will go a- 
« bout to debate her Majeſty's prerogative, had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde ſaid, I 


* confeſs, Mr. Speaker, that I owe duty to God and loyalty to my prince. And for the bill itſelf, 


« T made it, and I think I underſtand it. And, far be it from this heart of mine to think, this 
< tongue to ſpeak, or this hand to write, any thing either in prejudice or derogation of her Majeſty's 
«« prerogative royal and the ſtate. Mr. George Moore ſaid, We know the. power of her Majeſty 


cannot be reſtrained by any act; why therefore ſhould we thus talk ? Admit we ſhould. make this 


« ſtatute with a oz obfante, yet the Queen may grant a patent with a von obſante, to croſs this nox 
* 2 Mr. Wingfield ſaid, It was my hap, the laſt parliament, to encounter with the word 

« prerogative ; but as then, ſo now, I do it with all humility; and wiſh all happineſs both to it and 
to her Majeſty. | 

On the ſecond reading of the bill, Mr. Spicer again ſaid, © The way of petition will be our ſafeſt 
* courſe : For it is to no purpoſe to tie her Majeſty's hands by act of parliament, when ſhe may 
** looſen herſelf at her pleaſure. Mr. Davies ſaid, God hath given that power to abſolute princes, 
* which he attributeth to himſelf, Diæi guod dii ges.“ (This doArine he applies to the kings of 
England.) Mr. Secretary Cecil ſaid, I am ſervant unto the Queen; and, before I would ſpeak 
* or give conſent to a caſe, that would debaſe her prerogative or abrige it, I would wiſh my tongue 
cut out of my head. — One gentleman went about to poſſeſs us with the execution of 


the law in an antient record of Edward III.; likely enough to be true in that time, when the 


„king was afraid of the ſubject. —— If ye ſtand upon law, and diſpute of the prerogative, 


hark ye what Bracton ſays, Prerogativum nofirum nemo audeat diſputare, Let no man dare to diſ- 


pute of our prerogative, Mr. Francis Moore, at another time, ſaid, I muſt confeſs, Mr, Speaker, 
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Tut houſe of commons alſo corroborated,” by a new Niebsdent, r the important Chap. V. 
power of impeachment, which, two years before, they had exerciſed, in the caſe | 


of Chancellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for more than a century before, | | 


except when they ſerved as inſtrumente of royal vengeance. The Eart of Mid- 
dleſex had been raiſed by Buckingham's intereſt, from the rank of a London mer- 


9 to be Lord high treaſurer of England; and, ** his activity and addreſs, 
2 £4 | N A. DIE 


< T moved the bend both the laſt — and this, touching this point; but I never i 

* (and I hope this houſe thinketh ſo) to ſet limits and bounds to the prerogative royal.“ 
All this ſtrange parliamentary language paſſed uncontroverted ; and came equally, from the monks | 

of thoſe who were attached or who were not attached to the court: Theſe were the only diſtinQi- 

ons known: For, 'tis eafily conceived, there could be no oppoſition to the court, no country-party, 

while ſuch maxims prevailed. But the ideas of men were much changed, during about twenty years 

of a gentle and peaceful adminiſtration. The commons, tho' James, of himſelf, had recalled all pa- 
- tents of monopolies, were not contented without a law againſt them, and a declarative law too; 
which was gaining a great point, and eſtabliſhing principles very favorable to liberty: But they 
were extremely grateful, if Elizabeth, upon petition, (after having once refuſed their requeſts) re- 
called a few of the moſtoppreſlive patents; and employed ſome ſoothing expreſſions towards them. 

In the ſame ſeſſion, viz. the 43d of Elizabeth, a bill being brought in againſt pluralities, Mr. Ser- 
geant Harris ſaid, We ſeem to defend the privileges and cuſtoms of the houſe : Bat, if we pro- 

cc ceed to determine of this bill, we ſhall not only infringe a cuſtom, which we have ever obſerved, 

« viz. to meddle with no matter that toucheth her Majeſty's prerogative ; hut alſo procure her great 
c diſpleaſure Admit we ſhould determine of this matter, yet her Majeſty may grant toleration with 
tc a non obflante. And, Mr. Speaker, the laſt parliament may be a warning to us, when the like bill 
by us was preferred, and the ſame not only rejected, but alſo her Majeſty commanded the Lord 
. « keeper to tell us, that ſhe hoped we would not hereafter meddle in caſes of this nature ſo nearly 
touching her prerogative royal.” 

In the 35th of Elizabeth, the Queen ſent to the commons a a meſſage, which would now appear ſome- 
what ſtrange. Theſe were the ſpeaker's expreſſions when he related the matter to the houie; Her Ma- 
I jeſty's moſt excellent pleaſure being then delivered unto us by the Lord keeper, it was not meant we | \ 

< ſhould meddle in matters of ſtate, or in cauſes eccleſiaſtical (for ſo her Majeſty termed them) ſhe 
ce wondered that any ſhould be of ſo high commandment to, attempt (I uſe her own words) a thing 
4 contrary to that, which ſhe had ſo expreſsly forbidden; wherefore with this ſhe was highly diſpleaſed. 
And, becauſe the words then ſpoken by my Lord keeper are not now perhaps well remembered, or 
*« ſome be now here that were not there ; her Majeſty's preſent charge and expreſs commandment is, 

That no bills, touching matters of ſtate or reformation in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, be exhibited-: 
« And, upon my allegiance, I am commanded, if any ſuch bill be exhibited, not to read it.” "Tis 
remarkable, that the Queen rejected 48 bills, which had paſſed the two houſes, during this ſeſſion. 

When the parliament was upon this footing, inſtead of wondering, that no more than four pound 

ſhould be given as a bribe for a ſeat (which was diſcovered to be the caſe, in one inſtance during Eli- 
zabeth's reign) we ſhall be inclined to think, that the member, bating the fees, made a very dear * 
chaſe. 

The parliament had ſurely reaſon, when they confeſſed, in the ſeventh of James, that he 4 

ed chem more freedom of debate, than ever was indulged by any of his predeceſſors. His indul- 
Zence in this particular was probably one cauſe of the great power aſſumed by the commons. 


Se v. bene wot unworthy, of that preferment.. But, having incurred the. diſpleaſure 
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of his patron, by Jerupling| or_refaſing ſome. demands of money, during. the 


| Prince's reſidence. in Spain, that favorite vowed vengeance, - and employed all bis 


credit among the commons to procure. an impeachment of the treaſurer. The King 
was extremely. difatisfied with this meaſure, and. propheſied to the Prince-and 
Duke, that they would live to have their fill of parliamentary proſecutions. In a 
ſpeech to the parliament, he endeavored to apologize for Middleſex, and to ſoften 


the accuſation againſt him. The charge, however, was ſtill maintained by the 


commons; and the treaſurer was found guilty by the peers, tho' the miſdemeanors. 
proved againft him, were neither numerous nor important. The accepting two 
prefents, of five hundred pound a-piece, for the paſſing two patents, was the arti- 
cle of greateſt weight. His ſentence was, to be fined 50,000 pound for the King's. 
ule, and to ſuffer all the other penalties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. The ps 
was afterwards remitted by the Prince, when he mounted the throne. 
Tus ſeſſion, an addreſs was alſo made, very diſagreeable to the King, cra- 
ving che ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics. His anſwer was gracious 
and condeſcending; tho' be declared againſt perſecution ; as being an improper 
meaſure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion; according to the received maxim, 
That the blood of the martyrs was the ſeed of the church. He alſo condemned an in- 
tire indulgence of the catholics; and feemed to repreſent a middle courſe, as the 
moſt humane and moſt politic. He went ſo far as even to affirm, with an oath, 
that he never had entertained any thought of granting a toleration to theſe religi- 
onifts. Perhaps, the liberty of exerciſing their religion in private houſes, which. 
he had ſecretly agreed to in the Spaniſh treaty, he did not eſteem deſerving that 
name; and it was probably by means of this evaſion, he thought, tho? falſely, 
that he had ſaved his honor. After all theſe tranſactions, the parliament was pro- 
rogued by the King, who let fall ſome hints, tho' in gentle terms, of the ſenſe, 
which he entertained, of their unkindneſs, in not ſupplying his neceſſities. 
| Jams, unable to reſiſt fo ſtrong a combination as that of his people, his par- 
lament, his ſon, and his favorite, had been compelled to embrace meaſures, for 
which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a moſt ſettled 
averſion. Tho? he diſſembled his reſentment, he began to eſtrange himſelf from 
Buckingham, to whom he aſcribed all thoſe yioleut councils, and whom he conſi- 
dered as the author, both of the Prince's journey into Spain, and ef the breach 
of the marriage-treaty. The arrival of Briſtol, he impatiently longed for ; and 
it was by the aſſiſtance of that miniſter, whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe 
views he approved, that he hoped, in time, to extricate himſelf from his preſent 


difficulties, 


DvzING 
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tho unſucceſsfully, to the impetuous meaſures, ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own 1 * 


wiſe and well tempered councils. After Charles's departure, upon the fixſt appear - Briſtol. 
| ance of a change of reſolution, he ſtill interpoſed his advice, and ſtxenuonſiy in- 
ſiſted on the Spaniards' ſincerity in the conduct of the treaty, as well as the adyan- 
tages, which England muſt reap from the completion of it. Enraged to find, that - 
his ſucceſsful and ſkilful labors ſhould all be rendexed abortive by the levities and 
caprices of an inſolent minion, he would underſtand no hints; and nothing but 
expreſs orders from his maſter could engage him to make that demand, which, he 
was ſenſible, would. put a final period to the treaty. He was not, therefore, fur- 
prized to hear, that Buckingham had declared himſelf his open enemy, and boths 
before the council and parliament, had thrown out many ſcandaleus reflections 
againſt him. Upon the firſt order, he prepared for leaving Madrid; and he 
was carried to the King of Spain and the Conde Doke, in order to fulfil the cere+ 
monial of his departure. 
Puri, by the mouth of his miniſter, expreſſed much regret, that Briſtol's. 
ſervices ſhould meet with ſo unworthy a reward, and that his enemies ſhould ſo- 
far haye prevailed as to infuſe prejudices into his maſter and his country againſt a 
miniſter, who. had ſo faithfully done his duty to both. He entreated him to fix 
his abode in Spain, rather than. expoſe himſelf to the inveterate malice of his rival 
and the ungovernable fury of the people. He offered him every advantage of 
xank and fortune, -to. ſoften the rigars of baniſhment; and, leſt his honor ſhould. 
faffer by the deſertion of his native country, the monarch promiſed to confer all. 
theſe advantages, with a public declaration, that they were beſtowed merely for 
his fidelity to the truſt committed to him. And he added, that be eſteemed ſuch 
a conduct of importance to his own. ſervice z that all his miniſters, obſerving his. 
regard to virtue even in a ſtranger, melt he the more neee 
kty towards ſo generous a maſter. 

Tux Earl of Briſtol, while he expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude for this RES 
offer, thought himſelf obliged to decline the acceptance of it. He ſaid, that no- 
thing would more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies than his remaining at 
Madrid, and his receiving honor and preferment from his catholic Majeſty; that 
the higheſt. dignity. of the Spaniſh monarchy, however valued, would be but an 
unequal compenſation for the Joſs of his honor, which he muſt ſacrifice to the ob- 
taining of it; that he truſted to his own innocence for protection againſt all 


the fury of popular prejudice ; and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gracious, that, 
however he might, for a time, be ſeduced by calumny, he would furely afford: 


_ 


1 fayor and good opinion. , erin: 45 (95, coo ai; | 

So imagnanimons/an ufer Ice the efteem n ich Philip WY Sede = 
the ambaſſador. That prince begged him, at leaft, to accept of a pre of 1 0,000 
ducats, which might be requiſite for his ſupport, till he could diſſipate the preju- 
dices contracted againſt him; and he promiſed, that this compliance ſhould for 
ever remain a ſecret to all the world, and ſhould never come to the knowlege of 
his maſter. There is one perſon, replied the generous Engliſhman, who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily know it: He# fs the E arl Li Nich who will r dai i to the be King of 
England, © 
_ 'NoTHniN. 6 could be wr greater INT AS ED to Buckinghanl.. than to keep 
Briſtol at a diſtance both from the King and the parliament ; leſt the power of 
truth, enforced by ſo powerful a ſpeaker, ſhould open ſcenes, which were but ſuſpected 
by the former, and of which the latter had as yet entertained no manner of jea- 
louſy. He applied therefore to James, whoſe weakneſs, diſguiſed to himſelf under 
the appearance of ſineſse and diſſimulation, was now become abſolutely incurable. 
A warrant for ſending Briſtol to the tower was granted immediately upon his ar. 
rival in England; and tho” he was ſoon releaſed from that confinement, yet or- 
ders were carried him from the King, to retire to his country ſeat, and to abſtain 
from all attendance on the parliament, which was not yet prorogued. He obeyed; 
but loudly demanded an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, and of laying his whole 
conduct before his maſter. On all occaſions, he proteſted his innocence, - and 
threw on his enemy the blame of every miſcarriage. Buckingham, and, at his 
inſtigation, the Prince, declared, that they would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he 
would but acknowlege his errors and ill conduct: But the high ſpirited Noble- 
man, jealous of his honor, refuſed to buy favor at ſo high a price. James had the 
equity to ſay, that the inſiſting on that condition was a ſtrain of unexampled ty- 
ranny : But Buckingham ſcrupled not to aſſert, with the utmoſt preſumption, 
that neither the King, the Prince, nor himſelf were, as yet, farisfied of Briſtol's 


Innocence. 1 ; 


WHILE the attachment of the Prince to Buckingham, while the timidity of 
James, or the ſhame of changing his favorite, kept the whole court in awe; 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Inoioſa, endeavored to open the King's eyes, and to 
cure his fears by inſtilling greater fears into him. He privately ſlipt into his 
hand a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read it alone. He there told him, that he was 


as much a priſoner at London as ever Francis I. was at Madrid; that the Prince 


and Buckingham had confpired together, and had the whole court at their devo- 
tion; that cabals among the popular leaders in parlzament were carrying on to the 
eXtreme 


A TAN ALMID So, TARO an 
erxtreme prejudice « of his royal authority; that the project was to confine him to 


ſome of his hunting ſeats, and to commit the whole adminiſtration of affairs to the 
at of Charles; and that it was, requiſite for him, by oe [vigorous effort, 


to vindicate his throne, and to An thoſe 1280 bad 5 1905 and ſo much Wk his 


ggodnels and facility. | 

War credit James gave to chis e e ef does not appear. He only! dit 
covered ſome faint ſymptoms, which he inſtantly retracted, of diſſatisfaction with 
Buckingham. All his public meaſures, and all the alliances, into which he en- 
tered, were founded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the a ally; and of war 
to be carried on for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
Tux ſtates of the united provinces, at this time, were . by Mane 
and that aſpiring prince, ſenfible tliat his credit would languiſh during peace; 


| Chap. v. 
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Rupture with 
Spain, 


the expiration of the twelve years truce, had renewed the war with the Spaniſh : 


monarchy. His great capacity in the military art would have ſupplied the infe- 
riority of his forces, had not the Spaniſh armies been commanded by Spinola, a 
general equally renowned for conduct, and more celebrated for enterprize and acti- 


vity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing could be more welcome to the republic than 


the proſpect of a rupture betwixt James and the catholic King; and they flattered 
themſelves, as well from the natural union of intereſts. betwixt them and England, 
as from the influence of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuccors would 
ſoon march to their relief. Accordingly, an army of fix thouſand men was 
levied i in England, and ſent over into Holland, commanded by four young Noble- 
men, Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo favorable a cauſe, and of acquiring — * 
rience under ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. 

Ix might reaſonably have been expected, that, as Wees zeal had re the 
recovery of the Palatinate appear a point of fuch vaſt importance in England; the 


Treaty with: 
France.. 


ſame effect muſt have been produced in France, by the force merely of poli- 


tical - views and conſiderations. While that principality remained in- the hands 
of the hauſe of Auſtria, - the French dominions were ſurrounded: on all ſides 


by the poſſeſſions of one or the other branch of that ambitious family, and 


might be invaded by ſuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned the King 
of France therefore to. prevent the peaceable eſtabliſhment of the Emperor in 
his new conqueſts; and both by the ſituation and greater power of his fate, 
he was better enabled than James to give ſuccor to the diſtrefſed Palatine. Bur tho? 
theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor Cardinal Richelieu, who began to acquire an a- 
ſcendant over his maſter; that miniſter was determined to prepare his vaſt enter- 
m, by firſt ſubduing the Hugonots, and (hence. | to proceed, by mature councik, 
to» 


* 


* * 


would be degraded, by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than royal pedi- 
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"an tab. This proſpect, However, of a conjtinAioh with 


England was preſently embraeed, and all imupindble eticouragettient was given te 
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n NG the ſenſible expericace, which Ties ar woe A- 


quired, of the unfurmountable antipathy entertained by his ſubſects againſt all al- 
liance with catholics, he ſtill perſevered in the ridiculous opinion, that his {dn 


gree. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, nothing remained but an al- 
liance with France; and to that court he immediately applied himſelf. The ſame 
allurenients had not here place, which had ſo long entangled him in the Spaniſh 
negotiation: The portion promiſed was much inferior; and the peaceable reſto- 
ration of the Palatine could not thenee be expected. But being afraid, leſt his ſon 
ſhould be altogether diſappointed: of a bride, as ſoon as the chriſtian King-demurided, 
For the honor of his crown, the ſame: terms which had been granted to the catholic, 
James was prevailed with to comply. And as the Prince, during his abode in 
Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow the Infanta the educatioa of her chil- 
dren till the age of thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the treatyz and to 
that imprudence is generally imputed the preſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſte- 
rity. The court of England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always pretended, 
even in their memorials to the French court, that. all the favorable conditions, 
granted to the catholics, were inſerted in the marriage treaty merely to pleaſe 
the Pope, and that their ſtrict execution, po pa ot woes mrs | was ſe 
cretly diſpenſed with n 
As much as the concluſion of the ringe treaty was Acceptable to che king, 
as much were all the military enterprizes diſagreeable, both from the extreme 
difficulty of the undertaking, in which he was engaged, and minen 
city for ſuch a ſcene of action. xs 
DvurIiNnG the Spaniſh/ negotiation, Heidelberg and Mantieim 4 been taken 
by the imperial forces; and Frankendale, tho? the gurriſon was entirety Enpliſh, 
was ar beſieged bt them. Upon re-itorated: remonſtrances from James, Spain 
| | ne 


* 2 tom. = p. 224. Tis certain, has the. young Pad. EIN Charles Il. 
had proteſtant governors from his early infancy, firſt the Earl of Newcaſtle, then the Marquis of 
Hertford. 'The King, in his memorial to foreign churches after the commencement of the civil wars, 

| Infifts on his care in educating his children to the proteſtant religion, as a proof that he was no way 


inclined to the catholic. Ruſhworth, vol. f. p. 752. It can ſcarce, therefore, be queſtioned, but 


this article, which has ſo odd an appearance, was inſerted only to amuſe the Pope, and was never 
intended by either party to be executed. 
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45 merpoſod, and procured 2 ſuſpenſion of arms aeg eiten months. But as 
+ Prankendale: was the only place of his antient dominions, which continued in 
- Frederic's hands, Ferdinand, being deſirous of ' withdrawing his forces from the 
Palatinate, and of leaving that ſtate in ſecurity, was unwilling, that ſo important 

à fortreſs ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion. of the enemy. To compound all/diffe- 
rences, it was agreed to ſequeſtrate it in the Infanta's hand as a neutral perſon ; 
upon condition, that, after the expiration of the truce, it ſhould be delivered to 
Frederic; tho” peace ſhould not, at that time, be concluded e 
Ferdinand. After the unexpected rupture with Spain, when James demanded the 
execution of the treaty, the Infanta offered him peaceable poſſeſſion of Franken- 
dale, and even promiſed ſecure paſſage for the garriſon thro? the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands: But there was ſome territory of the empire interpoſed betwixt her ſtate 
and the Palatinate; and for paſſage over that territory no terms were ſtipulated. 
By this chicane, uch certainly had not been employed, if amity with Spain 
had been _—_—_ the nere was - ——— ve all his ou do- 


nee 
TIE Enpliſh nation, em and Janies's warlike benen were not dif: Mansfeldt's 


couraged. It was ftill reſolved to reconquer the Palatinate ; a ſtate lying in the Pedition. 
midſt of Germany, poſſeſſed entirely by the ere and D ſurrounded hy 

potent enemies, and cut off from all communication with England. Count 
Mansfeldt was taken into pay; and an Engliſh army ee foot and 200 

horſe were levied by a general preſs thro'out: the kingdom. During the negotia- 

tion with France, vaſt promiſes bad been made, tho” in general terms, by the 
French miniſtry; not only, that a free paſſage ſhould be granted the Engliſh 

troops, but alſo that powerful ſuccors ſhould join them in their march towards the 
Palatinate. In England, all theſe profeſſions were haſtily interpreted to be poſi- 

tive engagements. The troops, under Mansfeldt's command, were embarked at 


Dover; but upon failing over to Calais, found no orders yet arrived for their ad- December. 


miſſion. After waiting in vain for ſome time, they were obliged to fail towards 
Zealand; where no proper meaſures were yet concerted for their diſembarkation ; 

and ſome ſcruples aroſe among the ſtates on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. 

Mean while, a peſtilential diſtemper crept in among the Engliſh forces, ſo long 162 5; 
coopped up in narrow veſſels. Half the army died while on board; and the other 

half, weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march into the Palati- 

nate. And thus ended this ill concerted and fruitleſs expedition; the only 
Salers which OE to an during the e and me reign of 
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fly cultivated, and fo paſſionately loved by this monarch, his life alſo termi- 


nated. This ſpring, he was ſeized with a tertian ague; and, when encouraged. 


by his courtiers with the common proverb, that this diſtemper, during that ſea- 


ſon, was health for a king, he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young 
king. After ſome fits, he found himſelf extremely weakened, and ſent for the 
Prince, whom. he exhorted to bear a tender affection for his wife, but to preſerve 
a conſtancy in religion; to protect the church of England; and to extend his 
care towards the unhappy family of the Palatine. With decency and courage, he 
prepared himſelf for his end; and he expired on the 27th of March, after a reign 
over England of twenty two years and a few days; and in the fifty ninth 
year of his age. His wer fy over nn was almoſt. of NG duration with his 
C 

No prince, t little enterprizing ah ſo inafenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed: 
to the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flattexy, of ſatyre and panegyric. And 
the factions, which began in his time, being ſtill continued, have made his cha- 
rafter be as much diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are 
our contempararies. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of; but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the neighboring 
vices. His generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his paci- 
fic diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light 
fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. While he imagined, that he was only maintaining 
his own authority, he may juſtly be ſuſpected, in ſome of his actions, and ftill 
more of his pretenſions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people: While 
he endeavored, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neigh-- 
bors, he was able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity 
was conſiderable ; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to conduct any 
intricate buſineſs > His intentions were juſt ; but more adapted to the conduct of 
private life, than to the government of kingdoms. Aukward in his perſon, and 

ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to command reſpect ; partial and 
undiſcerning in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a 
feeble temper more than of a frail judgment: Expoſed to our ridicule from his va- 
nity ; but exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. And 
upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were 
ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſhed by humanity. Political courage he cer- 
tainly was devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice - 
which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery : An inference, however, which muſt 


be owned, from general experience, to be extremely fallacious. 
n * 


251 T: A M E & I. OT 21H my 
As was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, Jr died on the 3d of 


March, 1619, in the forty fifth year of her age; a woman eminent neither for 


her vices nor her virtues. She loved expenſive amuſements and ſhows; but 


poſſeſſed no taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet appeared about the time of her 
death; and the vulgar eſteemed it the forerunner of that event. SO en, 
lr eyes are even the moſt inſignificant princes. 8 

He left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty elch year of his age; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. She was aged twenty 
nine years. Thoſe alone remained of ſix legitimate children born to bim. 
He never had any Hlegitimate,; and he never diſcovered any * even 
the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs. 

TE Archbiſhops of Canterbury during this reign were, Wpyteit, who died 
in 1604; Bancroft, in 1610; Abbot, who ſurvived the King. The chancel- 
lors, Lord Elleſmore, who reſigned in 1617 ; Bacon was firſt Lord keeper till 
1619, then was: created chancellor,. and was diſplaced in 1621; Williams, 
biſhop of Lincoln was created Lord keeper in his place. The high treafurers were 


the Earl of Dorſet, who died in 1609; the Earl of Saliſbury, in 1612; the Earl 


of Suffolk fined and difplaced for bribery in 1618; Lord Mandeville, reſigned in 
1621; Earl of Middleſex, diſplaced in 1624; the Earl of Marlborough ſucceed- 
ed. The Lord admirals were, the Earl of Nottingham, who reſigned in 1618; 
the Earl, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The ſecretaries of ſtate were, the 
Earl of ' Saliſbury, Sir n Winwood, , Calvert, Lord Conway, Sir 
Albertus Moreton. 

Tux numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt parliament of this reign, beſide 
the biſhops, were ſeventy eight temporal peers. The numbers in the firſt parlia- 
ment of Charles were ninety ſeven. Conſequently James, during that period, 
created nineteen new peerages above thoſe that expired. 

Tax houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament of this reign, conſiſted of four 
hundred and ſixty ſeven members. It appears, that four burroughs revived their 
charters, Which they had formerly neglected. And as the firſt parliament of 
Charles conſiſted of four hundred and ninety four members, we may infer that 
James erected ten new burroughs. 
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may not be improper, at this period, to make a pauſe; and, departing 2 
— Se ug. J little from the hiſtorical ſtyle, take a ſurvey of the ſtate of the kingdom, with 
land. regard to government, manners, finances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt 
notion is not formed of theſe particulars, hiſtory can be very little Fern 
and often will not be intelligible. 
W may ſafely pronounce, that the Engliſh government, at the acceſſion of the 
Scottiſh line, was much more arbitrary, than it is at preſent, the prerogative more 
unlimited, the liberties of the ſubje& leſs accurately defined and ſecured. With- 
out mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of high commiſſion and ftar- 

chamber were ſufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 
Tx court of high commiſſion had been erected by Elizabeth, in conſequence of 
an act of parliament, paſſed at the beginning of her reign: By this act, it was 
thought proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm the fovereign with 
; full powers, in order to diſcourage and ſuppreſs oppoſition. All appeals from the 
inferior eccleſiaſtical courts were carried before the high commiſſion; and, of con- 
ſequence, the whole life and doctrine of the clergy lay directly under its inſpection. 
Every breach of the a& of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, was 
cognizable in this court; and, during the reign of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed 
by deprivation, by fines, confifcations, and impriſonment. James contented 
himſelf with the gentler penalty of deprivation 5 nor was that puniſhment inflict- 
ed with rigor on every offender *. All the catholics too were liable to be puniſh- 
ed by this court, if they exerciſed any a& of their religion, or were any way 
active in ſending abroad their children or other relations, to receive that educa- 
on, which they could not procure them in their own country. Popiſh prieſts 
were thrown into priſon, and might be delivered oyer to the law, which puniſhed 
them 


* Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells us, that he was informed by Bancroft, ſeveral years after the King's 
acceſſion, that not above 45 clergymen had been deprived. We may ſafely regard that number as 
almoſt the whole, that ſuffered during this reign, Abbot, who ſucceeded Bancroft in the ſte of 
Canterbury was very gentle to the puritans, 
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them with death; tho' that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by Elizabeth, 
and never almoſt by James. In ſhort, that precious liberty of conſcience, Which 
we ſo highly value at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed; and no exerciſe of any re- 


ligion, but the eſtabliſhed, was permitted throꝰ out the kingdom. Any word or 


writing, which tended t 9 hereſy or ſchiſm or ſedition, was puniſhable by the 
high commiſſioners or any three of them: They alone were judges what expreſ- 
ſions had that tendency : They proceeded not by information, but upon rumor, 


ſuſpicion, or according to their own fancy: They adminiſtred an oath, by which. 
the party, cited before them, was bound to anfwer any queſtion, which ſhould 
be propounded to him: Whoever: refuſed this oath, tho' under pretext that he 
might thereby be brought to accuſe himfelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſhable 


by impriſonment : And in ſhort, an inquifitorial tribunal, with all its terrors 


and iniquities, was erected in the kingdom. Full diſcretionary powers were be- 


ſtowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, ſentence, - and penalty inflicted ; except - 


ing only that corporal puniſhments were reſtrained by that patent of the prince, 
which erected that court, not by the act of parliament, which empowered him. 
By reaſon of the uncertain limits, which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil cauſes, 
all accuſations of adultery and inceſt were tried by the court of high commiſſion ; 
and every complaint of wives againft their. huſbands was there examined and diſ- 


cuſſed *. Under like pretexts, every. cauſe, which regarded conſcience, . that is, 


every cauſe, could have been brought: abs their juriſdiction. 


Bur there was a ſufficient reaſon, why: the king would not be anxious to 
ſtretch the juriſdiction of this court: The ſtar-chamber poſſeſſed the ſame au- 


thority in civil matters; and its methods of proceeding were equally atbitra- 
ry and unlimited. The origin of this court was derived from the moſt remote 
antiquity ; tho', tis pretended, that its power had been firſt carried to the ut- 


moſt height by Henry VII. At all times, however, tis confeſſed, it enjoyed. 
authority; and at no time was its authority circumſcribed, or method of proceed-- 


ing directed, by any preciſe law or ſtatute.. 
WE have had already, or ſhall have ſufficient occaſion, during the courſe of this. 
hiſtory, to mention the diſpenſing power, the power of impriſonment, of exacting. 


forced loans + and benevolence, of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of alterin g 


the cuſtoms, of erecting monopolies. Theſe branches of power, if not directly 


oppoſite to the principles of all free government, muſt, at leaſt; be acknowleged 
deſtructive to freedom in a monarchical conſtitution; where an eternal jealouſy 
muſt be preſerved a gainſt the ſovereign, and no diſcretionary powers. muſt ever be 

entruſted 


* Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 200. 
+ During the two laſt centuries, no reign had paſſed without ſome forced loans from the ſubject. 
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Chap. VI. entruſted de kim, by which any ſubject in be affected The kings of England, 20 
1025 however, had almoſt conſtantly exerciſed theſe powers; and if, on any occaſion, 
the prince had been obliged to ſubmit to laws enacted againſt them, he had ever, 
in practice, eluded theſe laws, and returned to the ſame arbitrary adminiſtration, - 
During a whole century before the acceſſion of James, the regal authority, in 
almoſt all theſe particulars, had never once been called in queſtion. 

WE may alſo obſerve, that the principles in general, which prevailed during 
that age, were ſo favorable to monarchy, that they beſtowed on it an authority 


almoſt abſolute and unlimited, facred and indefeizable. 

THE meetings of parliament were ſo precarious; their ſeſſions ſo ſhort, compared 
to the vacations ; that, when men's eyes were turned upwards in ſearch of ſove- 
reign power, the prince alone was apt to ſtrike them as the only permanent magi- 
ſtrate, inveſted with the whole majeſty and authority of the ſtate. The great 

complaiſance too of parliaments, during ſo long a period, had extremely degraded 
and obſcured thoſe aſſemblies; and as all inſtances of oppofition to prerogative muſt 
have been drawn from a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, and had 
the leſs authority even with thoſe, who were, acquainted with them. Theſe exam- 
ples, beſides, of liberty, had commonly been accompanied with ſuch circumſtances 
of en. convulſion, civil war, and diſorder, that they preſented but a diſa - 
greeable image to the inquiſitive part of the people, and afforded ſmall inducement 
to renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a great many, therefore, monarchy, ſimple and 
unmixed, was conceived to be the government of England; and thoſe popular aſ- 
ſemblies were imagined to form only the ornament of the fabric, without being, 


in any degree, eſſential to its being and exiſtence *, The prerogative of the crown 
was 


| ® « Monarchies,” according to Sir Walter Raleigh, “are of two ſorts, touching their power or 
authority, wiz. 1. Entire, where the whole power of ordering all ſtate-matters, both in peace 
and war, doth, by law and cuſtom, appertain to the prince, as in the Engliſh kingdom; where 
the prince hath the power to make laws, league and war; to create magiſtrates ; to pardon life; 
« of appeal, &c. 'Tho', to give a contentment to the other degrees, they have a ſuffrage in making 
« Jaws, yet ever ſubject to the princes pleaſure and negative will. —2. Limited or reſtrained, that 
e hath no full power in all the points and matters of ſtate, as the military king, that hath not the 
_« ſovereignty in time of peace, as the making of laws, Sc. But in war ny as the POLONE 
AN king. Maximsof State.” | 
And a little after, . In every juſt ſtate, ſome part of the government is, or ought to be, impart- 
© ed to the people, as in a kingdom, a voice and ſuffrage in making laws; and ſometimes alſo of 
„ levying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced to borrow help of his ſubjefts) the 
« matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, that the tax may ſeem to have proceeded from 
« themſelves. So conſultations and ſome proceedings in judicial matters may, in part, be referred 


* to them. The reaſon, leſt, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſlike 
66 the 
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N 1 0 the . 3 This way or 1 aiffers 1 that of the King, 1K col. 
dered the privileges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, more than of inheritance. 
"Tis remarkable, that Raleigh was eſteemed to lean towards the puritanical party, notwithſtanding. 

- theſe politions. But ideas of government change much in different times. | 

 " Raleigh's ſentiments on this head are ſtill more openly expreſſed, in his Prerogative of parliaments, 

a. work not publiſhed till after his death. Tis a dialogue betwikt a courtier or counſellor and a coun- 
try juſtice of peace, who repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, 
which the principles of that age would bear, Here is a paſſage of it: Counſellor. That which is 

done by the king, with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by the king's abſolute 
power. Juſtice. And by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute” power? 

. «© Miſtake it not, my Lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe as the privy council doth ;+ which ad- 
vice, if the king embrace, it becomes the ing own act in the one, and the king's law in the 
« other, &c.” | 

The Earl of Clare, in a private ſetter to his 4 law Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl 
of Strafford, thus expreſſes himſelf, © We live under a prerogative-government; where book-lay. ; 
« ſubmits to lex /oquens.” He ſpoke from his own, and all his anceſtors, experience. There was no 
ſingle inſtance of power, which a king of England might not, at that time, exert, under pretext of 
neceſſity or expediency : The continuance alone or frequent repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration 
might prove dangerous, for want of force to ſupport i it. Tis remarkable that this letter of the Earl 

of Clare was wrote in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently muſt be męant of the ge- 
neral genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the monarch. See Strafford's letters; 
vol. 1. p. 32. From anather letter in the ſame. collection, vol. 1. p. 10. it appears, that the council 
ſometimes aſſumed the power of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in the electi- 
ons. This authority they could exert in ſome inſtances; but we are not thence to infer, that they 
could ſhut. the door of that houſe to.every one who was not acceptable to them. The genius of the 
antient government repoſed more truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it al- 
lowed. ſcattered inſtances, of ſuch. a kind as would have been totally deſtructive of the — 
tion, had they been continued without. interruption. 

I have not met with any Engliſh writer of that age, who ſpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, . 
but as an abſolute one, where the people have many privileges. That is no contradiction. In all 
European monarchies, the people have privileges; but, whether dependant or independant on the 
will of che monarch, is a queſtion, that, in moſt governments, it is beſt to forbear. Surely that 
queſtion was not determined, before the age of James. The riſing ſpirit of. the parliament, along 
with that King's love of general, ſpeculative principles, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be 
generally canvaſſed. The ſtrongeſt teſtimony, which J remember from a writer of James's age, in 
favor of Engliſh liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglia, a foreigner, who mentions the Engliſh govern- 
ment as ſimilar to that of the low-country provinces under their princes, rather than to that of 
France or Spain. Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible, that their prince was limited; becauſe they 
were ſenſible, that no individual had any full ſecurity againſt a ſtretch of prerogative : But foreigners, 
by compariſon, . could perceive, that. theſe. ſtretches, from cuſtom or other cauſes, were, at that 
time, leſs frequent in England than in other monarchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the 


 Evgliſh conſtitution, to be more popular, in his time, than that of France. 
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N — in — — his earthly — And tho theſes do- 
' rines were perhaps more openly inculcated and more ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on during 

the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then invented; and were-only found more 
neceſſary at that period, > per N the oppoſite dockrines, which —_— to be * 

mulgated by the puritannical party *. 
Ix conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly authority, ihe prerogative, be- 

ſide the inſtances of juriſdiction, founded on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed 
To poſſeſs an mexhauſtible fund of latent powers, which might be exerted on any 
emergence. In every government, neceſſity, when real, ſuperſedes all laws, and 
Jevels all limitations: But, in the Engliſh government, convenience alone was 
conceived to authorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render it obli- 
56 gatory on the people. Hence the ſtrict obedience required to proclamations, du- 
ring all periods of the Engliſh hiſtory ; and, if James has incurred blame on ac- 

count of his edicts, tis only becauſe he multiplied them at a time, when they be- 

gan to be leſs regarded, not becaufe he firſt aſſumed that exerciſe of authority, 

Of his maxims in a parallel caſe, the following is a pretty remarkable inſtance, 

Quxxx Elizabeth had appointed commiſſioners for the inſpection of priſons, 

and had beftowed on them full diſcretionary powers to adjuſt all differences betwixt 

priſoners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to give liberty to ſuch 

debtors as they found honeſt, and incapable of making full payment. From the 

ancortaln-end undefined nature of the NO conſtitution, doubts ſprang up in 

275) many 


* Paſlive obedience is expreſsly and zealouſly inculcated in the homilies, compoſed and publiſhed 
by authority, in the reign. of Queen Elizabeth. 'The convocation, which met in the very firſt year 
of the King's reign, voted as high monarchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, voted during the reign of the tories. Theſe principles, ſo far from being eſteemed a 

"novelty, introduced by King James's influence, paſſed ſo ſmoothly, thatno hiſtorian has taken notice of 
them: They were never the ſubje& of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe ; and it is only by means of 
biſhop Overall's Convocation-book, printed near 70 years after, that we are acquainted with them. 
Would James, who was fo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a bold 
| ſtroke, which would have given juſt ground of jealouſy to his ſubjects? It appears, from that mo- 
1 narch's Bafilicon Doron, wrote while he was in Scotland, that the republican ideas of the origin of 
I | - power from the people were, at that time, eſteemed puritannical novelties. The patriarchal ſcheme, 
3 . *tis remarkable, is inculcated in thoſe votes of the convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was Fil- 
I mer the firſt inventer of thoſe abſurd notions. Into how many ſhapes have political reaſonings been 
| turned, in order to avoid an obvious, but, it ſeems, too homely a truth? The patriarchal ſcheme is non- 
| 5 ſenſe. The original contract is oppoſed by experience, Men are unwilling to confeſs, that all go- 


[ N US; vernment is _ from violence, uſurpation or injuſtice, ſanctiſied by time, and ſometimes by a 
ſceming imperfect conſent. 
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any, that this commiſſion. was contrary to lav; und it was repreſented. in that Chap. Vl. 
| light ro Jamess, Ho forbore therefore da enen the commiſſion, dl he fifteenth of = "5" 
his reign; when complaints roſe ſo high, with regard to the abuſes practiſed in 
priſons, that he thought himſelf obliged to ouercotne his ſcruples, and to appoint 


e co: width hr hee origin 20 40/0 NU 1 4 att 
_ Ueon the whole, we muſt conceive that monarchy, on the acceſſion of the 
houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority: An authority, in the 
judgment of all, not exactly limited; in the judgment of ſome, not limitable. 
But, at the ſame time, this authority was founded merely on the opinion of the 
cople, influenced by antient precedent and example. E was not ſupported either 
»y money or by force of arms. And, for that reaſon, we need not wonder, that 
the princes of that line were ſo extremely jealous of their prerogative; being 
ſenſible, that, when thoſe claims were raviſhed from them, they. poſſeſſed no influ · 
enee, by which they could maintain their dignity. By the changes, which have 
ſince been introduced, the liberty and independence of individuals has been ren- 
dered much more full, intire, and ſecure; that of the public more uncertain and 
precarious. _ | FOE We be; walahateo cad 
Wx have had occaſion to remark, in ſo many - inſtances, the bigotry, which Ecclefiaftical | 
prevailed in that age, that we can look for no toleration among the different ſects. * 
Two arians, under the title of heretics, were puniſhed with fire during this pe- 
riod; and no one reign, ſince the reformation, had been free from like barbari- 
ties. Stowe ſays, that theſe arians were offered their pardon at the ſtake, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. A madman, who called himſelf the Holy 
Ghoſt, was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned by the biſhop of 
Lichfield to the ſame puniſhment. Twenty pounds a month, by law; could be 
levied from every one, who frequented not the eſtabliſhed worſhip. This rigorous 
law, however, had one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould not exceed 
two thirds of the yearly income of the perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth 
to allow thoſe penalties to run on for ſeveral years; and to levy them all at once, 
to the utter ruin of ſuch catholics, as had incurred her diſpleaſure, James was 
more humane in this as in every other reſpect. The puritans formed a ſect, which 
ſecretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any ſeparate worſhip or diſci- 
pline. An attempt of that Kind would have been regarded as the moſt unpardon- 
able enormity. _ RF 22 5 
Tux liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch maxims and ſuch principles = 
of government, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. Beſide the two 
* Rymer, tom. xvili. p. 117, 594. | | 
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the publiſhing any book or pamphlet againſt the form or meaning of am reſtraint or 
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u be e dn ben undd APA DIO peer was unk. 
mited; Veen Elizabeth exerted her authority by reſtraints upon the ppeſs. She 


paſſed a decree in her court of ſtar - chamber, that is, by her on will and plea- 
ſure, forbidding any book to be printed in any place but in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge *: And another in which ſhe- prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 


ordinance, contained or to he contained, in any ſtatute or laws of this realm, or in any 
injunttion made or ſet forth by ber Majeſty or her privy council, or againſt the true ſenſe 


or meaning of any letters patent, commiſſions or probibitions under the great ſeal of Ex- 
land f. James extended the fame penalties to the importing fuch books from a- 


broad t. And, to render thoſe edicts more eſſectual, he afterwards prohibited 
the printing any book without a permiſſion from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Archbiſhop of Tork, the biſhop of London, or the vice chancellor of one e of 
the univerſities, or of ſome perſon appointed by them ||. | 
Tak manners of the nation were ſuitable to the monarchical government, which 
prevailed; and contained not that ſtrange mixture, which, at preſent, diſtin- 
guiſhes England from all other countries. Such violent extremes were then un- 
known, of induſtry and debauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and ruſticity, 
fanaticiſm and ſcepticiſm. Candor, ſincerity, modeſty are the only qualities, 
which the Engliſh of that age poſſeſſed in common with the preſent. 
H1i6n pride of family then prevailed; and it was by a dignity and ſtatelineſs 
of behavior, that the gentry and nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the com- 
mon people. Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, and had not, 
as yet, been able to confound all ranks of men, and render money the chief foun- 
dation of diſtinftion. Much ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 
bfe, and little familiarity was indulged by the great. The advantages, which re- 
ſult from opulence, are ſo ſolid and real, that thoſe poſſeſſed of them need not 
dread the near approaches of their inferiors. The diſtinctions of birth and title, 
being more empty and imaginary, ſoon vanifh upon familiar acceſs and n 


tance. 


Tux expences of the great conſiſted in pomp and ſhow and a numerous reti- 
nue rather than in convenience and true pleaſure. The Earl of Nottingham, in 


his embaſſy to Spain, was attended with 500 perſons: The Earl of Hertford, 
in that to Bruſſels, carried 300 I along with him. 


C1Vts. 


„ 28th of Eliz. See ſtate · trials: Sir Rob. E vol. 7. edit. 1. + Rymer, tom. xvii. 
p. $22. 1 44. ibid. || 1d. p. 616. 1 
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- +Crv1L honors; which now occupy the fieſt hy were, at that time, ſubor- 


Adinate to the military. The young gentty and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves by arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more than at any time 
before or ſincce. This was the turn, that the romantic — for Wang _ 


nation was formerly ſo renowned, had lately tabu. | 
LIS ER T of commerce betwixt the ſexes was indulged; but without any li- 
3 of manners. The court was very little an exception to this obſerva- 
tion. James had entertained rather an averſion and contempt for the females; nor 
were thoſe young courtiers, of whom he was 10 fond, * to en thro? the e 


ſtabliſned manners of the nation. 


Tux country life prevails at preſent in England beyond « any nation of Dope | 


except Poland ; but it was then much more generally embraced by all the gentry. 
The increaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce, was juſt beginning to pro- 
duce an inclination for the ſofter and more civilized life of the city. James diſ- 
couraged, as much as poſſible, this alteration of manners. He was wont to be 
very earneſt,” as Lord Bacon ſays, „with the country-gentlemen to go from 
London to their country-ſeats. And ſometimes he would ſay thus to them.: 
6c Gentlemen, at London, you are like ſhips in a ſea, which ſhow like nothing; but, in 
* your country-villages, you are like fhips in a river, which look like great things *.” - 
HE was not contented with reproofs, and exhortations. As Queen Elizabeth 
had perceived, with regrete, the increaſe of London, and had reſtrained all new 
buildings by proclamation ; James, who found, that theſe edits were not exactly 
obeyed, frequently renewed them; tho? a ſtrict execution ſeems ſtill to have been 
wanting. Re-iterated proclamations he alſo iſſued, in imitation of his predeceſ- 
ſor; accompanied with ſevere menaces againſt the gentry, who lived in town . 
This policy is contrary to that, which has ever been practiſed by all princes, who 
ſtudied the increaſe of their authority. To allure the nobility to court; to en- 
gage them in expenſive pleaſures or employments, which involve their fortune; t6 
increaſe their ſubjection to miniſters by attendance ; to weaken their authority in 
the provinces by abſence : Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary go- 
vernment. But James had no money to ſupport a ſplendid court, or beſtow on a nu- 
merous retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, that, by their living toge- 
ther, they became more ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were apt to indulge too 
curious reſearches into matters of government. To remedy the preſent evil, he 
was deſirous of diſperſing them into their country-ſeats ; where, he hoped, they 
would bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport 
from each other. But the contrary effect ſoon followed. The riches, amaſſed, 
Q 2 5 during 
* Apophthegms. + Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 632. vn 
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VI during their reſidence at home, rendered them independant. 
+ quired by hoſpitality, made them formidable. They would not be led by the 


nevolences, &c. were, in the whole, about two millions, two hundred thouſand 


124 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
- The influence;” ac- 


court: They could not be driven: And thus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh govern- 


ment received a total and a ſudden alteration in the courſe of leſs than forty years* 


Tus firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had contributed, in preceding reigns, 
to ſcatter thoſe immenſe fortunes of the barons, which rendered them ſo formidable 
both to king and people. The farther progreſs of theſe advantages began, du- 
ring this reign, to ruin the ſmall proprietors of land“; and, by both events, the 
gentry,” or that rank which compoſed the houſe of commons, enlarged their 
power and authority. The early improvements in luxury were ſeized by the 
greater nobles, whoſe fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even calcula- 
tion, were ſoon diſſipated in expenſive pleaſures. Thefe improvements reached 
at laſt all men of property; and thoſe of flender fortunes, who, at that time, 
were often men of family, imitating thoſe of a rank immediately above them, 
reduced themſelves to poverty. Their lands, coming to ſale, ſwelled the fortune 
of thoſe, who poſſeſſed riches ſufficient for the faſhionable expences ; but whe 
were not exempted from ſome care and attention to their domeſtic occonomy. 

THz gentry too of that age were engaged in no expence, except that of coun- 
try hoſpitality. No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at court 


expected, no bribery or profuſion required at elections f. Could human nature 
ever reach happineſs, arenen ee angie gentry) ne * and be- 


nign a prince, might merit that appellation. 
Tux condition of the King's revenue, as it ſtood in 1617, is thus ſtated . 
Of crown lands, 80,000 a-year ; by cuſtoms and new unpoſitions, near 190, ooo; 
by -wards and other various branches of revenue, beſide purveyance, 180,000. 
The whole amounting to 450,000, The King's ordinary diſburſements, by the 
ſame account, is faid to exceed this ſum thirty fix thouſand pound I. All the ex- 
traordinary ſums, which he had raiſed by ſubſidies, loans, ſale of lands, fale of 
the title of baronet, money payed by the ſtates and by the King of France, be- 


Far 


* Cabbala, p. 224. firſt edit. 

+ Men ſeem then to have been ambitious of repreſenting the counties, but careleſs of the bur- 
roughs. A ſeat, inthe houſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall importance: But the former became a point of 
honor among the gentlemen, journ. 10. Feb. 1620. Towns, which had formerly neglected their 
right of ſending members, now began to claim it. Journ. 26. Feb. 2623. 

1 See abſtract, or brief declaration of his Majeſty's revenue, with the aſſignations and defal- 
cations upon the ſame. 

The exceſs was formerly greater, as appears by Saliſbury's account, See chap. 2. 
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pound · Of which the fale of lands afforded ſeven hundred and — 55 "IN 


ſand pounds. The extraordinary diſburſements of the King amounted to two mil- 
lions; beſide above four hundred thouſand pound given in preſents. Upon the 
whole, a ſufficient reaſon appears, partly from neceſſary expences, partly from 
want of oeconomy, why the King, even carly in his reign, was very deeply in- 


volved in debt. | 
FARMERS, not commiſſioners, levied the enſftoms. It ſeems, indeed, boy 33 


ſite, that the former method ſhould always be tried before the latter; tho' a 
preferable - one. When men's, on intereſt is concerned, they fall upon 
a hundred expedients to prevent fraud in the merchants; and theſe the public may 
afterwards imitate, in eſtabliſhing proper rules for its officers. 

Tas cuſtoms were ſu to amount to five per cent of the value, and were 
levied upon exports, as well as imports. Nay the impoſition upon exports, by 
James's arbitrary additions, is ſaid to amount to twenty five per cent. This pra- 
ice, ſo hurtful to induſtry, prevails ſtill in France, Spain, and moſt countries of 
Europe. Tis ſtrange, that it ſhould alſo be continued in Ireland. The cuſ- 
toms in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds a-year *: * roſe to 160,000 
pounds towards the end of the reign t. 

INTEREST during this reign, was never below eight ” cent: An indication of 
the great profits and ſmall progreſs of commerce. 

ALL the extraordinary ſupplies granted by the parliament, turing this whole. 
reign, amounted not to more than 630,000. pounds; which, divided among. 
twenty one years, makes 30,000 pounds a- year. I comprehend not thoſe ſupplies, 
amounting to 300,000 pounds, which were given the King by his laſt parliament. 
| Theſe were paid into their commiſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war 
would be much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtrefſed family of the 
Palatine was a great burthen on James, during part of his reign. The King, it 
muſt be owned, poſſeſſed not frugality, proportioned to the narrowneſs of his reve- 
nue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor coſtly furniture, nor a 
luxurious table, nor prodigal miſtreſſes. His buildings too were not ſumptuous; 
tho' the banquetting houſe muſt not be forgot, as a monument, which does honor 
to his reign. Hunting was his chief amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which a 
king can indulge himſelf. His EXPENCES WETE the effects of Cy, rather 
than of luxury. 

Ons day, tis ſaid, while he was ſtanding amid 8 of his courtiers, a por- I 
ter paſſed by, loaded with money, which he Was carrying to the treaſury, The 
King obſerved, that Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, one of his handſome agree- 

| able 


# Journ. 21, of May, 1604. + Id. 31. May 1621. 
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Ohap. VI. able faydrites, whiſpered ſomewhat to one ſtanding near im., Upon enquiry, be 

| found, that Rich had ſai Hero happy would that money make me |... Without heſita- 
tion, . James beſtowed i it Wir upon him, tho. it amounted, 19, 2900 pounds. Hg ad- 
ded, Ton think yourſelf very happy in obtaining jo large a fum;. but I em more happy, in 
baving an opportunity ; of obliging a worth man, whom: I lave. The generoſity, of 
James Was more he reſult ve. a benign aumor or light fancy than of reaſon. « or 
judgment. The objets of it were ſuch as could render themſelves agree © to 
him in his looſe hours ; 35 not ſuch as were endowed with great merit, or Wh 10 
poſſeſſed talents or popularity, 0 could ſtrengthen | his intereſt ok the 
people. bo a}. 

SUBSIDI Es and fifteenths are Eequently mentioned by hiſtorians ; 3 8. 
neither the amount of theſe taxes, nor the method of impoſing them have been 
well explained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the name, 
and were that proportionable part of the moyeables *. But a valuation being 
made, during the reign of Edward III. that valuation was always adhered to, and 
each town payed unalterably a particular ſum, which they themſelves aſſeſſed upon 
the inhabitants. The ſame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; probably, 
becauſe there it was, at firſt, a tenth of the moveables. The whole amount of : a 
tenth and fifteenth thro' the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often more conciſely 
called, was about 29,000 pound f. The amount. of a ſubſidy was not inyari- IF 
able, like that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſubſidy amounted to 6 
120,000 pound: In the fortieth, it was not above 78,000 f. It afterwards fell I 
[ to 70,000; and was continually decreaſing l. The reaſon is eaſily collected from 
the method of levying it. We may learn from the ſubſidy bills *, that one ſub- 
| ſidy was given for four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight 
| . pence on moveables throꝰ out the counties; a conſiderable tax, had it been ſtrictiy 
levied. But this was only the antient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign of 
1 James, there was not paid the fiftieth part of that ſum. The tax was ſo far per- 
| ſonal, that a man payed only in the county where he lived, tho” he ſhould poſſeſs 
| | eſtates in other counties; and the aſſeſſors formed a looſe pr ee of his pro- 

4 perty, and rated him accordingly. To preſerve, however, ſome rule in the eſti- 
mation, it ſeems to have been the practice to keep an eye to paſt aſſeſſments, and 
to rate every man according as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated proper- 
ty, were accuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon, why ſubſidies would 
5 not 


OF 
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* Coke Inſt. book iv. cap. 1. Of fifteens, quinzins. + Id. ſubſidies temporary. 
+ Journ. 11. July 1610. || Coke's inſt, book. iv. chap. 1. Subſidies temporary. 
#* See ſtatutes at large. 
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40. 
— "Mit there Was an evident reaſon, why they continually decreaſed.” The 
bor, as is Häturaf to ſuppoſe, ran always againſt the crown; eſpecially daring 
' the Abter end'of Elizabeth, when fubſidies became numerous and frequent, and the 
dune ed were conſiderable. The aſſeſſors, tho” accuſtomed to have an eye to 
"eſtimations, were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule; but might rate anew: 
any perſon, accotding to his preſent income. When rents fell, or parcels were 
fold off an eſtate, the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe loſſes, and obtain a di- 
minution of his ſubſidy; but where rents roſe, or new lands were purchaſed, he 
kept his own ſecret, and payed no more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, 
of every change was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could obtain the 
advantage of none. And to make the matter worſe, the alterations, which hap- 
pened in property during this age were, in general, unfavorable to the crown. 
The ſmall proprietors, or twenty pound men (for none of leſs income payed any 
ſubſidy) went continually to decay; and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up 
by a greater, the new purchaſer increaſed not his ſubſidy. So looſe. indeed is the 
whole method of rating ſubſidies, that the wonder was-not how the tax ſhould con+ 
tinually diminiſh ; but. how it yielded any revenue at all. to the king. It became 
at laſt ſo unequal and uncertain, that the parliament was obliged to en it fo 7 
a land tax. 


Tux price of corn, during this reign, and by conſequence, that of the other - 


neceftaries of life, was no lower, or was rather higher, than at preſent. By a pro- 
clamation of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
thirty two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below ſixteen, the com- 
miſſioners were empowered to purchaſe corn for the magazines. Theſe prices 
then are to be regarded as low; the they would paſs for very high by our pre- 
ſent eſtimation. The beſt wool, during the greateſt part of James's reign, was 

at thirty three ſhillings a tod: At preſent, it is not above two thirds of that va- 
lue; tho! it is to be preſumed, that our exports in woolen goods are conſiderably: 
' increaſed. The finer manufactures too, by the progreſs of art and induſtry, have 
been kept pretty near at the ſame value, if they have not rather diminiſhed, not- 
withſtanding the great increaſe of money. In Shakeſpear, the hoſteſs tells Falſtaff, 


that the ſhirts ſhe bought him were holland at eight ſhillings a yard; a very high 


price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not probable, that the beſt holland at that 
time was equal in goodneſs to the beſt which can now be purchaſed. In like man 
ner, a yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two 


7 


and % 


. Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 526. 
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cep vr. and uin ſhillings . I have not been able by any inquiry to learn the 
price of butcher meat during the reign af James ; But as bread is the chief article of 


1625. 
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food, and its price ragulates that of every thing elſe, we may preſume, chat cattle 
boxe a high value as well as corn. Beſides, we mult conſider, that the general 
turn of that age, which no laws could prevent, was the converting arable into 
pꝓaſture: A certain proof that the latter was found more profitable, and conſe- 
quently that all butcher meat, as well as bread, was conſiderably higher than at 
preſent. We have a regulation of the market with regard to poultry and ſome 
ther articles, very early in Charles Is reign t; and the prices are high. A tur- 
key cock four ſhillings and ſixpence, a turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock 
Ax ſhillinps, a pheaſant hen five ſhillings, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe two 
millings, 4 capon two and fixpence, a pullet one and ſixpence, a rabbit eight 
pence, a dozen of pigeons fix ſhillings. We muſt conſider, that London at pre- 
ſent is more than three times the bulk it was at that time. A circumſtance, 
which much increaſes the price of poultry and of every thing that cannot conve- 
niently be brought from a diſtance. The chief difference in expence betwixt that 
age and the preſent conſiſts in the imaginary wants of men, which have ſince ex- 
tremely multiplied. Theſe are the principal reaſons, why James's revenue would 
go farther than the ſame money in our time; tho' the difference is not ſo ou as 
is uſually imagined. 

Tx x public was entirely free from the great danger and expence of a ſtanding ar- 
my. While James was vaunting his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of an almoſt 
unlimited prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a ſingle regiment of guards to 
maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient proof, that he ſincerely believed his pre- 
tenſions. to be well grounded, and a ſtrong preſumption, that they were at leaſt 
built on plauſible arguments. The militia 'of England, amounting to 160,000 
ment, were the ſole defence of the kingdom. *Tis pretended, that they were kept 
in very good order during this reign. The city of London got officers, who 
had ſerved abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exerciſes in artillery- 
garden; a practice, which had been diſcontinued ſince 1588. All the counties of 
England, in emulation of the capital, were fond of ſhowing a well ordered and well 
appointed militia. The natural propenſity of men towards military ſhows andexer- 


 ciſes will always be ſufficient, along with a little attention of the ſovereign, to ex- 


cite and ſupport this ſpirit in any nation. The n aden in.avk 


See a een 0 or dialogue inſerted 3 in the Memoirs of Wool. chap. 2232. W. 
Aix. p. 511. t Journ. 1. March, 1623, Stowe. See alſo Sir Walter Raleigh of the pre- 
rogatives of parliament, and Johnſtoni hiſt. lib, 18. | dong fr . 
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officers amb practiſed the diſcipline, ' of which the models were every day expo- 
Fdto their obfervation'®. Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial compoſed at the 


beginning of the ſubſequent reign, ſays; that England was ſo unprovided of hor - 


kingdom f. Ar preſent; the breed of horſes is ſo much improved, that almoſt all 
thoſe een ichen for , Wagon; EASY wum 


purpoſe, | 
-i Fug diſorders'of Ireland. obliged James abi Kelp As rice there, ad jo 


him ts a great charge. The common pay of a private man: in the infantry was 


eight penee a- day a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eighteen pence t. The armies 


in Europe were not near ſo numerous, during that age; and the private men, we 
may obſerve, were drawn ee 19s than at- FRO and approaching 
re to that of the officers {|.- 

Ix the year 1583, there was a ee b of the men in Eng 
land capable of bearing arms; and theſe were found to amount to 1,172,000 
men, according to Raleigh F. It is impoſſible to warrant the exactneſs of this com- 
putation; or rather, we may fairly preſume it to be ſomewhat inaccurate. But, 
if it approached near the truth, England has probably, fince that time, increaſed 
much in populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches and beauty, as well as 
numbers of inhabitants, has been prodigious. From 1600, it doubled every 
forty years **; and conſequently in 1680, it contained four times as many inha- 
bitants, as ar the beginning of the century. It has ever been the center of all the 
trade in the kingdom; and almoſt the only town which affords ſociety and amuſe- 
ment. The affection, which the Engliſh bear to a country life, makes the provin- 

_ cal towns be little frequented by the gentry. Nothing but the allurements of the 
capital, which is favored by the reſidence of the king, by being the ſeat of go- 
vernment, and of all the courts of law, can owe over their ROS For their ru- 
ral villas. ; 

LoxDoN, at this time, was alot intirety built of wood, WF in every 
reſpect, was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl of Arundel firſt introduced 
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* Stowe. ln the Harleyan miſcellany, vol. iv. p. 255. f Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 717. 
I In older times, ſoldiers were ſtill of a higher rank. The Duke of Clarence, ſon to Edward III. 
S "hon Lord lieutenant of Ireland, had for the pay of his army theſe appointments. For himſelf 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence a- day, for his knights two ſhillings a piece, for his archers ſix pence. 
This laſt would now be equal to a crown a-day. Sir John Davies, p. 35. edit. 1745. 

Of the invention of ſhipping. ** Sir William Petty. ++ Sir Edward Walker s political 
diſcourſes, p. 270. 


ſes ſit for war, that 2000 men could not poſſibly be mounted thro out the Whole 
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Tur Wer of England Was eſteemed very formidable in Elizabeth's time, yet, 
it © contified only of thirty three ſhips beſides pinnaces®*: And the largeſt of theſe. 
would not equal our fourth rates at preſent. Raleigh adviſes never to build a ſhip 
of war above 600 tuns T. James was not negligent of the navy. In five years, 
preceding 1623, he built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pound a-year 
on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty fix thouſand pound in timber, which ho he 
annually gave from the royal forreſts f. The largeſt ſhip that ever had come 
from the Engliſh docks, was built during this reign. She was only 1400 tuns, 
and carried ſixty four guns}. The merchant ſhips, in caſes of nee were 
converted inſtantly into ſhips of war. 
 Evexy ſeſſion of parliament, during this whole reign, we meet with grievous 
lamentations of the decay of trade and the growth of popery : Such violent pro- 
penſity have men to complain of. the preſent times, and to entertain diſcontents 
againſt their fortune and condition. The King himſelf was deceived by theſe po- 
pular complaints, and was at a loſs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard fo much exaggerated $. It may however be affirmed, that, during no 
period of Engliſh hiftory, was there a more ſenſible increaſe, than during the 
reign of this monarch, af all the advantages, which diſtinguiſh a flouriſhing people. 


Not only the peace, which he procured, was favorable to induſtry and commerce: 


His turn of mind inclined him to promote the peaceful arts: And trade being as 


yet in its infancy, all additions to it would be the more evident to n eye, 


which was not blinded by . prejudices **,. 
By 
Cokes inſt. book iv. chap. 1. Conſultation in parliament for the navy. 
+ By Raleigh's account in his diſcourſe of the firſt invention of ſhipping, the fleet in the twenty 
fourth of the Queen, conſiſted only of thirteen ſhips, and were augmented afterwards eleven. He 
probably reckoned ſome pinnaces, which Coke called ſhips. 
7 Journ. 11th of March 1623. | Stowe. $ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. 
** That of the honeſt hiſtorian Stowe ſeems not to have been of this number. The great bleſ- 
« {ings of God, ſays he, thro' increaſe of wealth in the common ſubjects of this land, eſpecially, upon 
the citizens of London; ſuch within men's memory, and chiefly within theſe few years of peace, 
that, except there were now due mention of ſome ſort made thereof, it would in time to come 
be held incredible, &c.” In another place, © Amongſt the manifold tokens and ſigns of the in- 
« finite bleſſings of Almighty God beſtowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful efta- 
10 bliſhing of peace within ourſelves, and the full benefit of concord with all chriſtian nations and 
others: Of all which graces let no man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much; whereof in 
truth there can never be enough ſaid, neither was there ever any people leſs conſiderate and leſs 
« ani than at chis time, not willing to endure the memory of their . A 1.otva 
| Wk. 
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bably exceeds. not the ſixth part of their preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury 


ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhipping than the Egeln, but 


that their ſhips were of inferior burden to thoſe of the latter . 


A catalogue of the manufactures, for which the Engliſh were „ 8 Manufaftures, 


would appear very contemptible, in compariſon of thoſe, which flouriſh among 
them at preſent. _ Almoſt all the more elaborate and curious arts were only culti- 
vated abroad, particularly in Italy. Ship-building and founding of iron-cannon 
were the ſole, in which the Engliſh excelled. They ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſ- 


ſed alone the ſecret of the latter; and great complaints were made every parlia- | 


ment againſt the exportation of Engliſh ordinance. 

Ni xx tenths of the commerce of the kingdom conſiſted in woolen goods t. 
Wool, however, was allowed to be exported, till the 19th of the King. Its ex- 
portation was. then forbid by. proclamation; tho” that edict was never ſtrictly ex- 
ecuted. - Moſt of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dreſſed by the 
Dutch; who gained, tis pretended, 700,000 pound a- year by this manufacture ||. 
A prohibition, iſſued by the King, to export cloth in that condition, had ſucceeded 
fo ill, during one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to buy the dreſſed cloth, that 
great murmurs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure was retracted by the King, and 
complained of by the nation, as if it had been the moſt impolitic in the world. It 
ſeems indeed to have been premature. hs 

1s ſo little credit was the fine EnFliſh Tre even at home, that the King was 
obliged to ſeek expedients, by which he might oblige the people of faſhion to 
wear it 9. The manufacture of fine linnen was HOY unknown in the King- 


dom *. | | 
R 2 | Taz 


as well in the univerſal increaſe of commerce and traffic thro'out the kingdom, great building of 
« royal ſhips and by private merchants, the re- peopling of cities, towns, and villages, befide the 
e indiſcernible and ſudden increaſe of fair and coſtly buildings, as well within the city of London 
«© as the ſuburbs thereof, eſpecially within theſe twelve years, c. 
*The trade's increaſe in the Harleyan miſc. vol, iii. 
+ Remarks on his travels, Harl. miſc. vol. ii. p. 349. 


+ Journ. 26 May 1621. 
1 Journ. zoth May 1614. Raleigh, in his obſervations, computes ba: loſs at 400,000 pound to 


the nation. There are about 80, ooo undreſſed cloths, ſays he, tranſported yearly. He computes, 
beſides that, about 100, ooo pound a· year had been loſt by kerſies ; not to mention other arti- 


cles. 
$ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 415. I. ibid. 


* employed in the merchants ſervice, amounted to 10,000 men, which pro- 
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Tien ehe uf merchant · advonturers, by their patent, poſſaed the ole 
commerce of woolen goods, the' che ſtaple commedity of the nation. An at- 
tempt, made during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important trade, had 
been attended with bad conſequences for altime, 'by-a confpiracy of the merchant- 
adventurers, notto make any prac r W 1 mne 
ſtored them theit patent. 

Tn were groundleſs fears of a like accident, that enſlaved the nation to 
thoſe excluſive companies, which confined ſo much every branch of commerce _ 
and induſtry. The parliament, however, annulled, in the tfird of the King, 
the patent of the Spaniſh company; and the trade to Spain, which was, at firſt, 
very inſignificant, ſoon became the moſt conſiderable 'irf the kingdom. "Tis 
ſtrange, that they were not thence encouraged to aboliſh all the other companies, 
and that they went no farther than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to 
facilitate the entrance of new adventurers. | 

A board of trade was erectetl by the King in 1622*. One of the "Om 
aſſigned in the commiſſion; is to remedy the low price of wools, which begot 
complaints of the decay of the wodlen manufactory. Tis more probable, however, 


that this fall of prices proceeded from the great increaſe of wool. The King 


Tikeways recommends it to the commiſfioners to inquire and examine, whether a 
greater freedom of trade and an exemption from the reſtraint of excluſive compa- 
nies, would not be beneficial. Men were then impriſoned by their own preju- 
dices; and the King was juſtly afraid of embracing a bold meafure, whoſe conſe- 
quenees might be uncertain. The digeſting of a navigation-aR, of a hke nature 
with. the famous one executed afterwards by the republican parliament, is likeways 
recommended to the commiſſioners. The atbitrary powers, then commonly afſumed 
by the privy council, appear evidently thro? the whole tenor of the commiſſion. 

THE filk manufacture had no footing in England: But, by James's direction, 
mulberry-trees were planted, and filk-worms introduced . The climate W a- 
verſe to the execution of this project. 

GREENLAND. is thought to have been diſcovered during this reign; at the 
whale-fiſhery was carried on with great ſucceſs: But the induſtry of the Dutch, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſource of riches. A 
company was erected for the diſcov ery of the north · weſt paſſage; and many fruit- 
lels attempts were made for that purpoſe. In ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought 
never to be admitted, till the abſolute impoſlibility of ſucceſs be fully aſcertained. 

Tux paſſage to the Eaſt Indies had been opened to the Engliſh during the reign 
of Elizabeth; but the trade to thoſe parts of the world was not fully eſtabliſhed, 
till this reign, when the Eaſt India-company received a new * enlarged their 
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tion, they built a veſſel of 1 200 tun, the large werchant- hip, which England 
dad erer known. She was unfortynste, and periſhed by ſhip-wreck,. In 1617, 
a large ſhip of the company, aſſiſted by à pinnace, maintained five ſeveral en 
gagements with a ſquadron of Portugueſe; and gained a compleat victory over 
guilty of great injuries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, 
and deſtroying their ſettlements: - But theſe violences were reſented with 2 proper 
ſpirit by the court of England. A-naval-force was equipped under the Earl of 
Oxford +, and lay in Wait for the return of the-Nateb Faſt India - fleet. By rea- 
ſon of cxoſs winds, Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some 
time aſtex, one ſhip, full of riehes, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin; and it 
was ſtipulated by the Dutch to pay 7 o, ooo ponnd to che Engliſh company, in con- 
ſideration of the injuries, which that company had ſuſfered t. But neither this 
ſtipulation, nor the fear of reprizals, nor the ſenſe, of that friendſhip, which ſub- 
ſiſted betwixt England and the ſtates, could reſtrain the avidity of the Dutch 
company, or render them equitable in their proceedings towards their allies. Im- 
patient to have ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice · trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared 
with them, they aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory of the latter in the iſland of 
Amboyna; and under very improbable, and even abſurd pretexts, ſeized all the 
factors with their families, and put them to death with the moſt inhuman tortures. 
This diſmal news arrived in England at the time, when James, by the prejudices 
of his ſubjects and the intrigues of his favorite, was forced into a breach with 
Spain; and he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, to acquieſce in this indig- 
nity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance was now become neceſſary to him. is remark- 
able, that the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to an injury from 
their proteſtant confederates; and to an injury, which, beſide the horrid enormi- 
ty of the action, was of much deeper importance to national intereſt, than alf 
thoſe which they were ſoi impatient to reſent from the houſe of Auſtria. 


WHAT chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, is the commencement Colonies. 


of the Engliſh colonies in America; colonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing, 
that has been known in any age or nation. The Spaniards, being the firſt, diſ- 
coverers of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of the precious mines, 
which they found there; and, by the allurement of great riches, they were 
tempted to depopulate their own country as well as that which they conquered ; 
and added the vice of ſloth to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, which had attended: 
their adventurers in thoſe renowned interprizes, That fine coaſt was intirely ne- 
"hs | glected 
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glected, which reiches from St. Augoltine to Cape Breton, and which lies in all 
the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers,” and offers a fertile ſoil, but no- 
thing more, to the induſtrious planter, Peopled gradually from England by the 
neceſſitous and indigent, who, at home, increaſed neither wealth nor populouſneſs, 
the colonies, which were planted along that tract, have promoted the navi- 
gation, encouraged the induſtry, ' and even multiplied the inhabitants of their 
mother · country. The ſpirit of independency, which was reviving in England, 
here ſhone forth in its full luſtre,” and received new acceſſion of force from 
the aſpiring character, of thoſe, who, being diſcontented with the eſtabliſhed 
church and monarchy, had ſought for freedom amid thoſe ſavage deſarts. The 
ſeeds of many a noble ſtate have been ſown in climates, Kept deſolate by the 
wild manners of the antient inhabitants; and an aſylum ſecured, in that ſolita- 
ry world, for liberty and ſcience, if ever the ſpreading of unlimited empire, 
or the inroad of barbarous nations, Mould again extinguiſh them in "OE: rur- 
bulent and reſtleſs hemiſphere. - - 

Q REN Elizabeth had done little more chan given a name to ths” continent 
of Virginia; and after planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, 
that country wgs intirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the war- 
like enterprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits no hopes of making 
any longer ſuch rapid advances towards honor and fortune, the nation began to 
ſecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, tho ſlower 
expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a 
colony and began a ſettlement; which the company, erected by patent for that 
purpoſe in London and Briſtol, took care to ſupply with yearly recruits of pro- 
viſions, utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diſcovered a more 
direct and ſhorter paſſage to Virginia, and left the tract of the ancient naviga- 
tors, who had firſt directed their courſe ſouthwards to the tropic, failed weſt- 
ward by means of the trade-winds, and then turned northward, till they reach- 
ed the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame year, five hundred - perſons under Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. Somers's 
ſhip, meeting with a-tempeſt, was driven into Bermudas, and laid the founda- 
tion of a ſettlement in-thoſe iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Engliſh colonies: But notwithſtanding all his care, ſecond- 
ed by ſupplies from James, and by money-raiſed from the firſt lottery ever known 
in the kingdom, ſuch difficulties attended the ſettlement of theſe countries, that, 
In 1614, there were not alive more than 400 men, of all that had been ſent thi- 
ther. After ſupplying themſelves with proviſions more immediately requiſſ te 
For the ſupport of life, the new planters began the cultivatin 8 tobacco ; and 
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james, notwithſtanding his antipathy to that drug, gave them permiſſion to Chap. vn 
enter it in Eagland; and he prohibited all importation from Spain. By de- 625. 

grees, new- colonies were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave new names 

to the ln n nne * of 5 to the en 150 | 

: _ * 0 . 8 ane, raiſed many e ee to 404 
planting thoſe remote colonies; and foretold, that, after draining their mother- 

country of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake off her yoke, and erect an in- 

dependent government in America: But time has ſhown, that the views, en- 

tertained by thoſe who encouraged fuch generous undertakings, were more juſt 

and ſolid. A mild government and great naval force have preſerved, and may 

long preſerve the dominion of England over her colonies. And ſuch advantage 

have commerce and navigation reaped from theſe eſtabliſhments, that more than 

half of the Engliſh ſhipping is at preſent computed to be ae hah in (ring on 

the traffic with the American ſettlements. - 

AGRICULTURE was antiently very rute in Takin The. ſudden 
tranſitions, ſo often mentioned by hiſtorians, from the loweſt to the higheſt 
prices of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value in different years, are 
ſufficient proofs, that the produce depended intirely on the ſeaſon, and that art 
had, as yet, done nothing to fence againſt the injuries of the heavens. During 
this reign, conſiderable improvements were made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, 
the moſt beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue might be formed of books 
and pamphlets, treating of huſbandry, which were wrote about this time. 

The nation, however, was {till dependant on foreigners fox daily . bread ; and 

tho? its exportation of grain now forms a conſiderable branch of its commerce, 
notwithſtanding its increaſe of people, there was, at that time, a regular im- 

port from the Baltic; and if ever it ſtopped, the bad conſequences were very ſens 

ſibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his obſervations computes, that 

two millions went out at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of Eliza, 

beth, that the exportation of corn had ever been allowed in England; and 

Cambden obſerves, . that agriculture, from that moment, received new life 
and vigor. 

Tat endeavors of James, or more properly ſpeaking, thoſe of. the nation, 
for the promotion of trade, were attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe for the 
encouragement of learning. Tho' the age was by no means deſtitute of e- 
minent writers, a very bad taſte in general prevailed during that pra; and 
the monarch himſelf was not a little infected with it, 
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_ | Ore the firſt origin of letters among the Gtecks, the genlus of poets and ora- 


= tors, .& might naturally be expected, as diſtinguiſhed by an amiable ſimplicity, 
Learning and which, whatever tudeneſs might ſometimes attend it, is ſo fitted to oxpreſs the 
genuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the compoſitions, poſſeſſed of it, 
muſt for ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part of mankind, The glaring 
figures of diſcourſe; the pointed antitheſis, tlie fnnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſach falſe ornaments are not employed: by early writers; not becauſe they 
were rejected; but becauſe they ſcarce ever occurred to them. An eaſy, unfor- 
ced ſtrain of ſentiment runs thro? their compoſitions; tho! at the ſame; time we 
may obſerve, that, amid the moſt elegant ſimplicity of thought and expeſlion, 
one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to miret with a poor conceit, which had preſented it- 
ſelf unſought for, and which the author had not acquired: critical obſervation 
enough to condemn. A bad taſte ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beauties, 
and even perhaps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by them: They multiply every 
day more and more, in the faſhionable compoſitions : Nature and good ſenſe 
are neglected: Laboured ornaments, ſtudied and admired: And a total degene- 
racy of ſtyle and language prepares the way for barbariſm and ignorance. Hence 
the Aſiatic manner was found to depart ſo much from the ſimple purity of Athens: 
Hence that tinſel eloquence, which is obſervable in many of the Roman wri- 
ters, from which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, and which ſo mach 
prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plinys. 

Ox the revival of letters, when the judgment of the public is, as "En raw 
and unformed, this falſe gliſter catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in 
eloquence or poetry, for the durable beauties of ſolid ſcnſe and lively paſſion. 
The reigning genius is then diametrically oppoſite to that which prevails on the 
firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, tis evident, even the moſt celebra- 
ted, have not reached the proper ſimplicity of thought and compoſition ;5 and 
in Petrarch, Taffo, Guarini, frivolous witticiſms and forced conceits are but 
too predominant. The period, during which letters were cultivated in Italy, 
was ſo ſhort as ſcarce to allow leiſure for ſing this adultexated re- 

1 Tas 


* The name of Polynices, one -of Oedipus 8 es, means in the original much quarrelling. In 
the altercations betwixt the two brothers, in Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this - conceit is 
employed; and tis remarkable, that ſo poor a conandrum could not be rejected by any of 
theſe three poets; ſo juſtly celebrated for their taſte and ſimplicity, What could Shakeſpear have 
done worſe? Terence has his inceptio eff amentium, non amantium. Many ſimilar inſtances will 
occur to the learned. Tis well known, that Ariſtotle treats very ſeriouſly of puns, dvides them 
into ſeveral claſſes, and zecommends the uſe of them to orators. 
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Feen ealy French writers the Habe to the ſale" reproach; Volture, 
Dae; even Corneilte, have too much affected "thoſe ambitious ornaments, of 


with ſo many models. And *twas not till late, that obſervation and reflection 
gave riſe to a more nn turn of * and eee e that elegant 
ple, 

> 24 like character may ws ena to the firſt Engliſn writers; ſuch as as 
riſhed during the reign of Elizabeth and James, and even till Tong afterwards. 
Learning, on its revival, in this iſland, was attired in the ſame unnatural garb, 

which it wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks and Romans. And, 
what may be regarded as à misfortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of 
great genius before they were endued with any degree of taſte, and by that 
means gave a kind of ſanction to thoſe forced turns and ſentiments, which they 
ſo much affected. Their diſtorted conceptions are attended with ſuch vigor 
of mind, that we admire the imagination, which produced them; as much as 
we blame the want of judgment, which gave them admittance. To enter into 
an exact criticiſm of the writers of that age would exceed our preſent purpoſe. 
A ſhort character of the moſt eminent, delivered with the fame freedom „which 
hiſtory exerciſes over kings and miniſters, may not be improper. The nati- 
onal prepoſſeſſions, which prevail, may Nas r render the former liberty not the 
leaſt perilous for an author. 

Ir Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a MA N, born in a rude age, and educated 
in the loweſt manner, without any inſtruction, either from the world or from 
books, he may be regarded as a prodigy - If repreſented as a Po Er, capable of 
furniſhing a proper entertainment to a refined or intelligent audience, we muſt 


abate ſomewhat of this eulogy. In his compoſitions, we regret, that great 


| irregularities, and even ſometimes abſurdities ſhonld fo frequently disfigure the 
animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixt with them; and at the ſame time, we 
perhaps admire the more thoſe beauties, on account of their being ſurrounded 
with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking peculiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſin- 
gular character, he frequently hits, as it were by inſpiration ; but a reaſonable 


propriety of thought he cannot, for any time, uphold. Nervous and pictu- 


reſque expreſſions as well as deſcriptions, - abound in him; but 'tis in vain we 
look either for continued purity or ſimplicity of diction. His total ignorance 
of all theatrical art and conduct, however material a defect; yet, as it affects 
the ſpectator rather than the reader, we can more readily excuſe, than that 
want of taſte, which often prevails in his productions, and which gives way, 
only by intervals, to the irradiations of genius. A great and fertile genius he 
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ap. VI cenainly. poſelſed, and ne enriched equally with « tragic and comic: vein 3: but, 


be ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to rely on theſe advantages 
alone for the attaining an excellence in the finer; arts. And there may even 
remain a ſuſpicion, that we over: rate, if poſſible, the greatneſs of his genius; 
in the ſame manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on account of their 
being diſproportioned and miſhapen. He died in 1617, aged 53 years. 

Jonxsox poſſeſſed all the learning, which was wanting to Shakeſpeare, 
and wanted all the genius, of which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of them 
were equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony and correctneſs. A 
ſervile copiſt of the antients, Johnſon. tranſlated into bad Engliſh, the beautiful 
paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without accommodating them to the 
manners of his age and country. His merit has been totally eclipſed by that of 
Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius prevailed over the rude art of his cotempo- 
rary. The Engliſh theatre has ever ſince taken a ſtrong tincture of Shakeſpeare's 
ſpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that the nation have under- 
gone, from all their neighbors, the reproach of barbariſm, from which their ma+ 
ny valuable productions in other parts of learning, would otherways have ex- 
empted them. Johnſon had a penſion of a hundred merks from the King, 
which Charles afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. He died in 1637, 
aged 63. 

FaIRFAx has tranſlated Taſſo with an elegance and eaſe, and, at WR ſame. 
time, with an exactneſs, which, for that age, are ſurprizing. Each line in the ori- 
ginal is faithfully rendered by a correſpondent line in the tranſlation. Harring- 
ton's tranſlation of Arioſto is not likeways without its merit. Tis to be re- 
gretted, that theſe poets ſhould have imitated the Italians in their ſtanza, which 
has a prolixity and uniformity in it, that diſpleaſes in long performances. They. 
had otherways, as well as Spencer, who went. before them, contributed much 
to the poliſhing and refining the Engliſh ver ſification. 

In Donne's ſatyres, when carefully inſpected, there appear fs Aathes of. 


wit and ingenuity; but theſe totally ſuffocated and buried by the harſheſt and 


moſt uncouth expreſſion, which is any where to be met with. 

Ir the poetry of the Engliſh was ſo rude and imperfect during that age, we 
may reaſonably expect, that their proſe would be liable to {till greater objecti- 
ons. Tho' the latter appears the more eaſy, as it is the more natural method of 
compoſition ; it has ever in practice been found the more rare and difficult; and 


There ſcarce is an inſtance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of per- 
fection, before the refinement of poetical numbers and expreſſion. Engliſh proſe, 


® Inruenire etiam barbari folent, diſponere et ornare nan nifi eruditus. Pun. 
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e was wrote with little nd to the rule of gram- (2, 
dm, end with a total diſregard of the elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stuſſed with Latin ſentences and citations, it likeways imitated thoſe inverſions, 
which; however forcible and graceful in the antient languages, are intirely con- 
trary to the idiom of the Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture to affirm, that, hat- 
ever uncouth phraſes and expreſſions occur in old books, they were owing 
chiefly to the unformed taſte of the author; and that the language, ſpoke in 
the courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little different from that which, in 
good company, we meet with at preſent. Of this opinion, the little ſeraps of 
ſpeeches, which are found in the parliamentary journals, and which carry an 


air ſo oppoſite to the labored orations, ſeem to be a ſufficient proof; and there 


want not productions of that age, which, being wrote by men, who were not 
authors by profeſſion, retain a very natural manner, and may give us ſome idea 
of 'the language, which prevailed in polite converſation. I ſhall Enn men- 
tion Sir John Davis's diſcovery. 

Tn great glory of literature in this iſland, during the reign of James, was 


my Lord Bacon. Moſt of his performances were compoſed in Latin; tho' he 


poſſeſſed, neither the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we conſider 
the variety of talents enjoyed by this man; as a public ſpeaker, a man of bu- 
ſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, a philoſopher; he is juſtly 
the object of great admiration. If we conſider him merely as an author and 
philoſopher, the light, in which we view him at preſent, tho' very eſtimable, 
he was yet much inferior to his cotemporary Galilaco, perhaps even to Kepler. 
Bacon pointed out at a diſtance the road to true philoſophy : Galilaeo both point- 
ed it out to others, and made, himſelf, conſiderable advances in it. The 


Engliſhman was ignorant of geometry : The Florentine revived that ſcience, 


excelled in it, and was the firſt, who applied it, along with experiment, to na- 
- tural philoſophy. The former rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain, the ſyſtem 
of Copernicus : The latter fortified it with new proofs, derived both from rea- 


ſon and the ſenſes. Bacon's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, tho' ſometimes | 


brilliant, is, in general, unnatural and far fetcht; and he ſeems to be the ori- 
ginal of thoſe pointed ſimilies and long-ſpun allepories, which ſo much diſtinguiſh 
the Engliſh authors: Galilaeo is a lively and agreeable, tho“ ſomewhat a pro- 


lix writer. But Italy, not united in any ſingle government, and perhaps fatiated 


with that literary glory, which it has poſſeſſed both in antient and modern times, 
has too much neglected the renown, which it has acquired by giving birth to ſo 
great a man, That national ſpirit, which prevails among the Engliſh, and which 


forms their great happineſs, is the cauſe, why they accompany all their eminent 
8 2 


writers, 
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I — Heere lie can n de patience to o wade thro the 
find, when. he comes ta the Greek and C that- his 50 are not un- 
rewarded. Raleigh is the beſt model of that antient ſtyle, which ſome writers 
would aſſo} to revive at geen. He was bnhcade in n aged 66 
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bath for-the Kyle and the matter. It is wrote with ſimplicity of expreſſion, 


very rare in that age, and with a regard tq truth. It would not perhaps be too 
much to affirm, that it is among the beſt hiſtorical productions, which have yet 


been compoſed by any Engliſhman. 'Tis'well. known; that the Engliſh have 
not much excelled in that kind of literature, He died mn aged. 67 
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WE ſhall mention the King himſelf at the end of che Ea liſh. —_ hee 
cauſe chat is bis place, when conſidered as an author. It may ſafely be affirm- 
ed, that the mediocrity. of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change 
in national taſte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt, under which his memory 
labors, and which is often carried, by party-writers, ta a great extreme. Tis 
remarkable, how different from ours were the ſentiments of the antients with 
regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty Roman emperors, counting from Caeſar 
to Severus, above the half were authors; and tho? few of them ſeem to have 


been eminent in that profeſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, by 


their example, they. encouraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and 
his daughter, Agrippina, perſons ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part 
of the claflic writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt quality. 
As every human advantage is attended with inconveniences, the change of 


men's ideas in this particular may probably be aſcribed to the invention of print- 


ing; which has rendered books ſo common, that even men of ſlender fortunes 


can have acceſs to them. 


TraT James was but a midling writer may be allowed: That he was a 
contemptible one can by no means be admitted. Whoever will read his 
Baſilicon Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the true law of free mo- 
narchies, his anſwer to Cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and 
meſſages to parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no mean genius. If 


he wrote concerning witches and apparitions; who, in that age, did not admit 
the 


JAMES 1 


_ the reality of theſe fictitious beings? If he has compoſed a commentary on the 

Revelations, and proved the Pope to be Antichriſt; may not a ſimilar reproach 
be extended to the famous Napier; and even to Newwia, at a time when learn- 
ing was much more advanced than during the reign of James? From the groſs- 
neſs of its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never 
ſhould pronounce concerning the folly of an individual, from his admitting 191 
pular errors, conſecrated with the appearance of religion. 
Soc an infinite ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature poſſeſs above every 
other human occupation, that even he, who attains but a mediocrity in them, 
deſerves the pre-eminence above thoſe who excel the moſt in the common and 
vulgar profeſſions. The ſpeaker of the houſe is commonly an eminent man ; yet 
the harangue of his Majeſty we ſhall always find ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, 
in every parliament during this reign. 

EveRxy ſcience, as well as polite literature, muſt be conſidered as being yet 
in its infancy. Scholaſtic learning and polemical divinity retarded the growth 
of all true knowlege. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed, by which 
he fixed a fallary to the mathematical and aſtronomical profeſſors in Oxford, 
ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally abandoned and unknown in England *. 
The beſt learning of that age was the ſtudy of the antients. Caſaubon, eminent 
for this knowlege, was invited over from France by James, and encouraged by 
| apenſion of 300 a- year, as well as by church preferments +. The famous An- 
tonio di Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, no deſpicable philoſopher, came like- 
ways into England, and afforded great triumph to the nation, by their gaining ſo 
conſiderable a proſelyte from the papiſts. But the mortification followed ſoon af- 
ter. For the Archbiſhop, tho? advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferments ||, re- 
ceived not encouragement, ſufficient to fatisfy his ambition, and made his eſcape 
into Italy, where, ſoon after, he died in confinement, 
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CHAP. I. 


4 parliament at Wiſtminſter —— At Oxfurd.—Noval expedition againſt” 


Sparn. Second parliament. Impeachment of Buckingham. 
Violent meaſures of the court. Var with France. Expedition to. 
F4 he :fle of Rhe. — 


he marked an impatience to aſſemble the great council of the nation; March 2. 
and he would gladly, for the fake of diſpatch, have called together the 
fame parliament, which had fat. under his father, and which lay, at that time, 
under prorogation. But, being told, that this meaſure would appear unuſual, he 
iſſued writs for the ſummoning a new parliament on the.7th of May; and it was / 
not without regret, that the arrival of the Princeſs Henrietta, whom he had e- 13th of June, 
ſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting 3 parliament - 
till the eighteenth of June, when they afſembled at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch at Weſtmin- 
of buſineſs. The young Prince, unexperienced and impolitic, regarded as ſincere _ 
al the praifes and careſſes, with which he had been loaded, while active in pro- 
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N O ſooner had Charles taken into his hands the reins of government, than 1625: 
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with the houſe of Auſtria. And, beſide that he labored under 


curing 


great neceſſities, he haſtened with alacri 7 to F period, when he might receive the 


moſt undoubted teſtimonies of the Yutiful attachment of his ſubjects. His, dif+ 
courſe to the parliament was full of ſimpliciry and cordiality. He lightly mention- 


ed the occafion, whichthe had for ſupply. He employed no intrighe to engage 


the ſuffrages of the members. Ie would not even allow the vfficers if the crown, 
who had ſeats in the houſe, to mention any particular ſum, which might be ex- 
pected by the King. Secure of the affeAidns of the commons, he was reſolved, 
that their bounty ſhould be intirely their own deed; unaſked, unſolicited; ; [the 


genuine fruit of ſincere confidence and regard. . | 
E houſa of. commons Iccortlidgly. thok incal genf Aion "the 5-7 
fupply. They knew, that all the money, granted by the laſt parliament, had 
been expended on naval and military armaments ; and that great anticipations were 
likeways made on the revenues of the crown. They were not ignorant, that Charles 
was loaded with a large debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed money, 


both from his own ſubjects and from foreign prince They had learned by experi- 


ence, that the public revenues could with difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, 
even under the*ordinary charges of government. They were ſenſible, that the 
preſent war was, very lately, the reſult of their own importnnate applications and 
entreaties, and that they had ſolemnly» engaged to ſupport their ſovereign in the 
management of it. They were acquainted with the difficulty of military inter- 
prizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria; againſt the King of Spain, 

poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and moſt extenſive dominions of any prince in the 
world; . againſt the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunate monarch of 
his age, who had ſubdued and aſtoniſhed Germany by the rapidity of- his victories. 
Deep impreſſions, they ſaw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſword, and a vigorous 


offenſive war be waged againſt theſe mighty potentates, *ere they would reſign 


a principality, which they had now fully ſubdued, and which they held i N ſecure 


poſſeſſion, by its being ſurrounded with all their r territories. 


To anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and important ends; ; to ſatisfy their 
young King in the firſt requeſt, which he ever made them; to prove their ſenſe of 
the many royal virtues, particularly oeconomy, with which Charles was endued ; 
the houſe of commons, conducted by the wiſeſt and ableſt ſenators, that had ever 


| flouriſhed i in England; thought proper to confer on the King a ſupply of two 
- ſubſidies, amounting to 1 I 2,000 pound *. 


—_— 


Tus meaſure, which marks rather a cruel mockery of Charles, than any ſe- 


..vajons deſign « a * * ſo extraordinary, when conſidered i in all its 


circumſtances, 


a 


. A ubady was now fallen to about 56, ooo pound. Cabbala, p. 224. firſt edit, 
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ee he ce o a conduct, e Aan 80 k 
merdus an aſſembhy, compoſed: of 'perſons'of various diſpoſitions, wee not; tis 
probable, influenced, all of them, by the ſame motives; and few declared '6* 
penly their” true reaſon. We "Niall; thetefore, - \pptoati Heater che th, if 


Ix is not to be doubted, that ſpleen and ill · will againſt the Duke of Bucking: 
him had u ſtrong eſſect with müny. 800 vaſt and rapid 4 fortune; ſo little" me- 
rited, could not fail to eeite public envy; and,; however meti's- hatred miglit 
have been fulpended for a moment, while the Duke's conduct ſeemed to pratify 

their paſſions and their prejudices, it was impoſſible for him long to preſerve the af: 
— of the people. His influence over the modeſty of Charles exceeded eveti 
that which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James; nor was any public 
meaſure conducted but by his counſel and direction. His impettiotis temper 
prompted: him to raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt elevation; his flatterers and de- 
pendants; And, upon the leaſt occaſian of diſpleaſure, he threw them down With 


equal fury and violence. Implacable in his hatred; fickle in his friendffip': Alt 


men were either regarded as his enemies, or dresded ſoon to become ſuch. "The 
whiole power of the Kingdom was graſped by his infatiable hand; while he both len - 
groſſed the intire confidence of his maſter, and held, inveſted 1 in his Ungle perſon, 
the moſt conſiderable offices of the cron. 

Bur the public hatred againſt Buckinghatm acquired new Lois! by the difco- 
veries, which were every day made, of his imprudent conduct i in Spain 5 and 
perhaps of the falſhoods, which he had dared to impoſe upon the parliament t. The 
King himſelf having borne teſtimony to Buckinghary s narrative, could not fail 
to be expoſed, in ſome degree, to the blame, which fell upon his favorite; tho 
all thoſe, who Judged with candor, were inclined to think, that he had, him- 
ſelf, been firſt deceived, *ere he contributed to deceive others. No wonder, that 
teſentment was kindled in ſuch as were ſenſible of ſo bold an impoſture, and that 
they deſerted the meaſures, which they had formerly purſued; * without conſider- 
ing, that, if the war was ever adviſeable upon political motives, it ought ſil, 
notwithſtantling any ſuch diſcovery, to be purſued, with equal vigor and aii. 
ty. The parliament had ſuppoſed it practicable to wreſt the Palatinate from the 
er of Auſtria; ; Oey had repreſented it as 5 prudent to . . the blood and 
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that he had not now any ſuch intention: And tho! there was reaſbnl to 6 anal 
this alteration of his views had proceeded from the ill · conduct of Buckingham, yet 
Vol. I. | 8 1 paſt 
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we' mention all the views, wiel the preſent conjrmare could fuggeſt to ha? „ 
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Hausse Ge il-humar of. aj en might have ban inereaſed by thele 
—— wo are hot do ſuppaſc- them the ſqbe motiv. © The laſt parlament 
of Ja, amid all weir jay and feſt Mit, bag given him a ſuppiy very diſpro- 
poxtiened to bis demand and to the ocgation. Aud, exeyeryhouſo.of commons, whe 
wax. ck&cd-during forty years, fuccooded te 'all the paſſions and principles of their 
 preecctors; wh we eught rather to agcouny' far this-obſtinacy fram'the genarat fitna+ = 
den of dis kingdom daring” dum Sale period, m TP REt9®: 4 
Tur nation ware vory ligtle acoaſtieed, w ts; eee eee 
aud had devar opened their purles, in anꝝ degree, fan the Tupphying-thar aue 
reign. Nahite, more than won, Wei find ig evety ig, te be the 
principle of mankind. In this view N] the ſinking of the; value of ſubſidies 
mult be_conſidexed as a loſs: to the King. The denen, 1 by cnſions 
would ngt, augment their number in the ſame proportion» 
Tu puriganical. party's; [the* diane Nad a ery - ee ——— 
3 and many. of the leaders among the; commons bad, ſecretly embraced 
the rigid tenets of that ſet. All theſe were diſguſted, with the court, beth by 


reaſon of. the; principles of civil liberty, eſſential to. their parti, and on account of 
were cant the OCT IS In or- 


the reſtraint, . under which they 
dex to fortify himſelf againſk t} 
popularity, and entered into 
confidence of Charles, he had ſinee abandoned tbr hc And, on that account, 
was the more expoſed to their, hatred.and, reſentment. - Tho the religious ſchemes 
of the puritans, when explained, appear, many. of them, pretty frivolous, we 
ure, nes tene in imagines chat they were purſued by none but fools, Many 
eſt parts, ang: moſt extenſive. knowlege, whom, the nation, at 
chat time, _— ced, could not enjoy; any peace. of mind.;. becauſe obliged to 
5 prayers. offered. an ta. the Divinity, by-a N. el with, a white linen 
veſtmen . 

The match with France, . and the articles in favor of extboliog, which were 
lfuſpeRted tg be in the tacaty, were likeways cauſes. of diſguſt, tu this whole par- 
ty: Tho! it muſt be remarked, that, the alliance with that crown was infinitely 
abb ien dn dd proteſtants, and lea ee do. dle catholics, than that 


formeriy 
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0 all theſe; cauſte ue mut yer add another of -eonflderable moment. The 


men df the moſt icommbn (capacity umd rh largelt views: ment, Who/ 


were 


as by tlie hardſhips, which: they had, mäny- ef chem; undergone ln proſecation 
of- them. Amory cheſs wa muy mention the mes of Sir Ecard Coke, Sit 
Edwin Sandys,+ Sir Roberr-Philips,- Sir Fratiels/Symtour; -Sir Dudley Bigge, Sit 
John Elliat, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr Selden, Bar. Fym. Anithxted with a 
warm regard to liberty, theſe mem ſaw; with regrets, - an unbounded power exer- 
ciſed by the crown, and were teſolved to ſeize the opportunity, which the Kitig's 
neceſlitics offered them, te #eduee the prerogative within more reaſonable corrt- 


able to kingly power, and had been able, notwhhſtunding, to preſerve fome te: 


mains of: hberty; it wonukt be impoſſible, they thought, when all theſe pretenfi- 
ons were mathodized and profecured by the inexvaſmng knowlege the aps, to 


maintain any thadow of popular governnent; d eppofftie to füeft unlintiteck au- 


 thoritp im che ſovereign. Tus neeeffary 5 fu & eheice: Alter to 2baitdorr irt 
tirely the. przolleger of dhe penpieb er to fete them by firther ud mort preciſe 
burzirre chan che confiitition hu Mtherto( provided for nent. Tt this entire, 
men af ſuck aſpiring; genus and fue independent fortune estid ot long derbe 
rate; They genervulty enabraced the ſide ef froedert,, And refolved to grant no 
ſupplies to their neceſſitous ine 'withour-exrorting eoheeſftens in favor of civil 


commons. And as all human governments, particulary thofe of a mixed frame, are 
in contimual fluctnation; it was as natural, in their opinion, and allowable, for 
popular aſſemblies to take advantage of faverable-incidents, in order to terure the 


ſure, they bebeld hd King diyotved in a foreign war, which rendered hinz every 

day, . mire dupendent on the purliament; ile; at the ſame time, the” Mudder 
of the: kingdom, even without any military preparations, gave it fuſfitfent fecurt.- 
ty apain{ball invaſion from foreigners. And perhaps, it had partly Proceedett om 
ecpeckarions of this nature, that popular ledders had been ſo urgent for a rupture 
withi Spain: nor is it eredihle, that religions 2eaf could fo far have blindkd' aff of 
them ar ch make them findz in fuch a meaſure, ally appearance of . or 12 4 
ren ſucceſs. 


2 we, 


houſe of common,” we may obſerve; were almoſt invitely geverhed by fer of 
oy Fornicd into & regular party, and united, © ven by fixed dms and -pecjerts, | 


paſs. Tho their-anceſtors had blindly given way to practices and procedetits favor. 


lbertys The end, they :cftcenmb beneficent and noble s The moans,” fegular 
and conſtitutional _ Fo gramt or tefufe fupplios was the ndoubted privilege of the 


as for monarelis, in order te extend their own mithority; With pfex- 
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... ²˙ might appear tothe: country-party;, 
UF nee 10 — that Charles would.entextain the ſame idess. Strongly 
in favor of the Duke, ham he had head ſo highly; extolled in parlia 


ment, be could nat conjecture the cauſe, of ſo fadden an alteration in their opinii 


ons. And when the wur, which they emſelves had ſo earneſtly ſollicited, was, 
eee deſertion of their ſovereign could not but 
ſeem very ſtrange. and unaccountable. Even tho? no farther motive had been ſu - 
ſpected, the refuſal of ſupply, in ſuch circumſtances, would naturally to him ap- 
pear cruel; and deceitful: But, when he perceived that this meaſure proeeeded 
—— an intention of encroaching. on his: authority, he failed not to regard theſe 
aims as highly criminal and traiterous. Thoſe lefty ideas of munarchical power, 
which were verx commonly adopted during that age, and to which the ambiguous 
nature of the Engliſh conſtitution gave ſo plauſible an appearance, were firmly ri 
vetted in Charles ; ; and howeyer moderate his tamper, the natural illuſions of ſelf 
love, joined to his education under James, and; to the flatter of courtiers and 
church · men, had repreſented his political tenets as certain and uncontroverted. 
Taught ta regard even the antient laws and conſtitution more as lines to direct 
his conduct than barxiers to withſtand his power; - a conſpiracy to erect new ram- 
parts, in order to ſtmiten his authority, appeared but one degree removed from 
open violence and . rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was ſuch a deſign, that he 
ſeems even unwilling to impute it to. the commons: And, tho” he was obliged 
to adjourn. the, parliament by reaſon of the plague,” which, at that time, "raged in 
London; he immediately aſſembled mne a new e to 
gain from them ſome ſupplies in ſuch . an urgent neceſſity. 
— CHARLEs now found himſelf obliged to depart cen n Selicacy] which 15 
had formerly affected. By himſelf or his miniſters,” be entered into a particular 
detail, both of the alliances, : which he had formed, and of the military operati- 
ons, which he had projected. He told the parliament, That, by a promiſe of ſub. 
ſidies, he had engaged the King of Denmark to take part in the war; that that» 
monarch intended to enter Germany by the north, and te animate thoſe princes, 
who impatiently longed for an opportunity ef aſſerting the liberty of the empire; 
that. Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate with an. Engliſh army into the Pala- 
tinate, and by that quarter to rouze from their lethargy the members of the e- 
vangelical union; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in the unequal warfare, which 
they maintained with Spain; that no leſs a ſum than 700,000: pound a- year had 
been found, by computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes; that the mainte- 


nance of the fleet. and the defence of Ireland demanded an annual expence of 


W pound; that he himſelf had alrcady exhauſted. and anticipated, in the 
public 
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tence of. — of bay any; dar en Aero — hs 
found a debt of above 300,000 pound, ' contrated!” by his father, in-ſupport o 
the Falatine; and that, — Wales, he had indebted himſelf, not- 
withſtanding his great frugality, te the extent of 100, 00 pound, which he had 
expended intirely on naval and military armaments. After mentioning all theſe 
facts, the King even conde cended to entreaties. He ſaid, that this was the firſt 
requeſt, which he had ever made them; that he was young and in the commence- 


ment of his reign; and; if he now met with kind and · dutiful uſage, it would en- 


dear to him the uſe of parliaments, and ener mw ny Wr ary intire * 
mony betwixt him and his pe pH,: | * 

To theſe reaſons the commons ve mained Abends Notwithſtandin g Aber the 
King's meaſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they had ever de- 
manded, were altogether unexceptionable, they obſtinately refuſed any farther aſ- 
ſtance. Some members, favorable to the court, having inſiſted on an addition 
of two fifteenths to the former ſupply, even this fmall-pittance was denied; tho® 
it was known, that a fleet and army were lying at Portſmouth, in great want of 
pay and proviſions. Beſide all their other motives, the houſe of commons had. 
made a new diſcovery, which enflamed them Ares againfl the court and a 
gainſt the Duke of Buckingham. 


Wu James deſerted the Spaniſh ee and echrted that of France, hes. 


had promiſed to furniſh Louis, who was intirely deſtitute. of naval force, with. 
one ſhip of war, and ſeven armed veſſels, hired from the merchants. Theſe the: 
French court had pretended they ſhould employ againſt the Genoeſe, who, being: 
firm and uſeful allies to the Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an e- 
wil eye, both by the King of France and of England. When theſe veſlels, by. 
Charles's order, arrived at Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they were. 
to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The ſailors were enflamed. That race of men, who 
are at preſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were, at that 
time, only ignorant. They drew up a remonſtrance to Pennington, their com- 
mander; and, ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould diſcover the ring - 
leaders, they laid it under his prayer- book. Pennington. declared, that he would. 
rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother - pro- 
teſtants in France. The whole ſquadron failed immediately, to the Downs. There, . 
they received new orders from Buckingham, Lord high admiral, to return to 


Diepe. As the Duke knew, that authority alone would not ſuffice, he employ- - 


ed. much art and many ſubtilities, to engage them to obedience ; and a ru- 


mor, which was ſpred, that peace had been concluded betwixt the French King; 
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| Rochelle, The care, which biſtorians have taken to — HRG 


the Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had ordered a ſquadrom of twenty ſhips ta 
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found that they had bean deceivede Sir. Ferdinando Gorges, who.commanded one 
of che voſſels, hunke thre and returned to England... All the. officers and ſailors 
of ul tbe other ſhips, ——— — in. 
—— — gi nt La 3 — 


ens nth Chat pleaſure it was recei ved by the whole: nation 
In houſe of eemmons, when informed of theſe tranſactions, 1 
thowing a:2eal.for the proteſtant religion, nat inferior to that of the ſailorz. It 
was not conſidered, that, if the force of Spain was really ſo exorbitant as they 
amsgined, che French monarch was the only prince, who could eppole its progreſs, 
and preſerve the ballance.of Europe; that his power was at preſent fettered by the 
Uygongts, who, being paſſeſſed of many privileges and even of fortified towns, 
farmed amterapire within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jealoufgand inquie · 
tude ; chat an inſurraiam had bern, at chat time, wantonly and voluntarily, 
farmed by their leaders, who being diſguſted in ſome court-intrigne, tank advan- 
tage of the never failing pretext af religion, in order to cover their rebelhion; that 


join the French fleet, employed againſt the inhabitants of Rochelle; iat the Spa- 
niſh monarch, fenfible of the ſame conſequences, ſecretly fupported the pro- 
teſtants in France; and that all princes had ever ſacrificed, to reaſons of ſtate, the 
intereſt of their religion in foreign countries. All theſe obvious canftderations had 
no influence. Great murmurs. and diſcontents ſtill prevailed. in parliament. . And 
it plainly appeass, from this incident, as welt as from many: others, that, of all 
Ruropean nations, the Britiſh were, at thar time, and till e, fank amo the 
loweſt and moſt odious bigotry. 
Ox ; this occaſion, the commons renewed thaiy-evornad ene aqui? the 
growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their grievances, and now their 
only one. They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal laws. againſt the ca- 
tholics, and remonſtrated againſt. ſome late pardons which had been granted to 
priefts. They attacked Montague, one of the King's chaplains, on account of a 
moderate book, which he had lately compoſed, and which, to the great diſguſt of 
the commons and all. good proteftants, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other 
chriſtians, from eternal torments. Charles gave them a gracious and a compliant 
anſwer to all their remonſtrances. He was, however, in Bis heart, extremely a 
verſe to theſe. furious meaſures. Tho? a determined proteſtant, by prineiple as 
— he had entertained. no violent horrer againſt popery; and a 
little 
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» he thought, was due by the nation to the religion of chile! an- 
deſtors. That degree of liberty, which is now indulged to cathalics, tho? a party 
much more obhnoxious than during the reign bf the Stuarts; it ſuited neithen with = 
Charles s ſentiments, nor the humor of the age, to allow them. An abatement 

af the more rigorous laws was all he intended; and his engagements with Frances 
tho? their regular execution had never been propoſed nor expected, required of hm 
fome indulgence. But ſo unfortunate was this Prince, that no meaſure, embraced 


during his whole a . n ian, more e more fatal 
canſequences. 

as Tania cas * —— charaQeriſtic 1 This 
hauſe af commons diſcovered other infallible fymptoms of the prevalence of that 
ty. They petitioned the King for replacing ſuch able clergy as had been filenced 
want of conformity to the ceremonies. They alſo enacted: laws for the ſtrict. 
oblervance of ſunday, which the puritans affected to call the ſabbath, and wick 
they ſanctiſied by the moſt melancholy indolence. Tis to be remarked; that the 
different: appellations of this feſtival. were, at that time, known fymbols of the 
different parties. This is a difference about a few nnmeaning; fyllables : But as the 
controverſy betwixt the church and the punitans dic not altogether regard theo- 
logical dogmas, but involved a difpute concerning eccleſiaſtical; as well as ci 
power and government; that controverly muſt Ii asc e RNS. 
to have beer: of much greater importance. 

Tux King finding, that the parliament were reſolved toes ee an 
would furniſh him with nothing but empty proteftations ef duty, ov difagreeable- 
complaints of grievances; took advantage of the plague, which: began to appear at 
Oxford, and, under that pretext, immediately diſſolved them. By finiſhing the: 
ſeſſion with a diſſalution, inſtead of n mn 2, 
Fun their conduct. 

To ſupply the want af parliamentary aids, Charles due privy ſeals ber burrows Auguſt 125 
ing money from his ſubjects. Ehe advantage reaped byr this EVN was a ſmall c 
penſfatian for the ill-will;. occaſioned: by it. By means, however, of that ſupply, 
and by other expedients,, he was, tho witty difficulty, enabled to equip his fleet. 
It conſiſted of eighty” veſſels, great and fmall; am carried on board. am army of- 
10,000. men. Sir Edward Cecil; lately created Viſcount Wimbleton, was en- 
truſted with the command. He failed immediately for Cadiz, and found: tlie bay Naval expe 
full of Spaniſh- ſhips of great value. To attack theſe was: eitllen neglecteck or ut. Spein. S 
tempted! prepoſterouſly. The army was landed, and a fort taken: But tie un- 
diſciplined ſoldiers, finding tore of wine, could not be reſtrained from rhe utmoſt 
_ exceſſes, Farther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, they were re · imbarked; and the fleet 
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—— n failed of fo rich a prize, was „ obliged r to have re · 
courſe to a parliament. Tho' the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes diminiſned his autho-" 
rity, and ſhowed, every day, more plainly the folly of the Spaniſh war; tho the 
increaſe of his neceſſities rendered him more dependant, and more expoſed to the 
encroachments of the commons; he was reſolved to try once more that” 


regular and conſtitutional expedient for ſupply. Perhaps too, à little poli- 
tical trick, which at that time he practiſed, was much truſted to. Sir Edward 


Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, all of 


them popular leaders, the King had named for ſheriffs in the counties, and had, by 


that means, incapacitated them for being elected members. But this affectation, 
being ſo evident, rather put the commons more upon their guard. Enow of pa- 
triots ſtill remained to keep up the ill humor of the houſe ; and men needed but 
little inſtruction or rhetoric to recommend to them practices, which increaſed. 
their own importance and conſideration. © The weakneſs of the court too could 
not more evidently appear, than by its being rednced: to ſo 158 an ea guerre. 
order to obtain an influence on the commons. 

Tas views, therefore, of the laſt parliament were man; ee as if 
the ſame men had been every where elected, and no time had interpoſed ſince their 
laſt meeting. When the King laid before the houſe his neceſlities, and aſked for 


' ſupply, they immediately voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths; and tho? 


they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the :fam was little proportioned to the 


greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views of ſueceſs and glory, 


for which the young Prince, in his firſt enterprize, ſo ardentiy longed. Nut this 
circumſtance was not the moſt diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only voted _ 
the commons. The paſling that yote into a law was reſerved till -the end of the 
ſeſſion. A condition was thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, with their 


ſovereign. Under pretext of redreſſing grievances, which, during this ſhort reign, - 
could not be very numerous; they were to proceed in regulating and controling 
cvery part of government, which diſpleaſed them: And, if the King either cut them 


ſhort in this undertaking or refuſed compliance with their demands, he muſt lay 
* account with the want of all ſupply. Great diſſatisfaction was expreſſed by. 
Charles 
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ehatles at a method of treatment, which he eſteemed ſo Rar and Undariful : 
Rut his urgent neceflitics obliged him to ſubmit; and he 1 with youre, 
obſerving to vrhat fide they would turn themſelves. : 


more odious, by the ſymptoms, which appeared, both of his want of temper and/pru- ham 
dence, and of the uncontroled aſeendant, which he had acquired over his maſter. 
Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion to ſuſtain ; one from the Earl of 
— another from the houſe of commons. 
As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the concealed favor of that + viel; 
had expreſſed all duty and obedience ; in expectation, that an opportunity would 
' offer of re-inſtating himſelf in his former eredit and authority. Even after 
Charles's acceſlion, he deſpaired not. He ſubmitted to the King's order of remain- 
ing in his country-ſeat, and of abſenting himſelf from parliament. Many trials he 
made to regain the good opinion of his maſter ; but finding them all fruitleſs, and 
obſerving Charles to be intirely governed by Buckingham, his implacable enemy, 
he refalved no longer to keep any meaſures with the court. A new ſpirit, he 
. ſaw, and a new power, ariſing in the nation; and to theſe he was reſolved, for 
the future, to truſt for his ſecurity and protection. = 
Wren the parliament was ſummoned, Charles, by a great ſtretch of preroga- / 
tive, had given orders, that no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Briſtol. 
That Nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition ; and craved their good 
offices with the King for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm. His 
writ was ſent him; but accompanied with a letter from the Lord keeper, Coven- 
try, commanding him, in the. King's name, to abſent himſelf from parliament, 
This letter Briſtol conveyed to the lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in fo 
delicate a ſituation. The King's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took his 
feat. Provoked at theſe repeated inſtances of vigor, which the court denomi- 
nated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of 
high treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol impeached Bucking- 
ham of high treaſon. The Earl's defence of himſelf and accuſation of the Duke 
both remain; and, when joined to original letters, contain the fulleſt and moſt au- 
thentic account of all the negotiations with the houſe of Auſtria. From the 
whole, the great imprudence of the Duke evidently appears, and the ſway of his 
ungovernable paſſions ; but it would be difficult to collect thence any ackion, which, 
in the eye of the law, could be deemed a crime; much leſs could ſubject him to the 
penalty of high treaſon. 
Vol. I. | | U 
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Tux impeachment of the commons was fill leſs dangerous to the Duke, were 
it eſtimated by the ſtandard of law and. equity. They accuſed. him, of having 


united many offices in his perſon ; of having bought two of them; of neglecting) 


to guard the ſeas, infomuch that many merchant -ſhips had fallen into the hands of 


the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the French King, in order to ſerve againſt the 


hugonots; of being employed in the ſale of honors and offices; of accepting ex- 
tenſive grants from the crown; of procuring many titles of honor for his kindred; 
of adminiſtring phyſic to the late King without acquainting his phyficians. All 
theſe articles appear, from comparing the accuſation and reply, to be either fri- 
volous, or falſe, or both. The only charge, which could be regarded as impor-: 
tant, was, that he had extorted a ſum of ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt- India 
company, and that he had confiſcated ſome goods belonging to French merchants, 
under pretext of being the property of Spaniſh. The impeachment never came 
to a full determination; ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſive opinion with 
regard to theſe articles: But it muſt be confeſſed, that the Duke's anſwer, in 
theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that it is impoſſible 
to refuſe our aſſent to it. His faults and blemiſhes were, in many reſpects, very 
great; but rapacity and avarice were vices, with which he was i un- 


acquainted. 
*T 1s remarkable, that the commons, tho! ſo = at 2 loſs to find aries of. 


charge againſt Buckingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or impeached the. 
Duke for his conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the moſt blameable circumſtance of 
his whole life. He had reaſon to believe the Spaniards ſincere in their pro- 
feſſions; yet, in order to gratify his private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter 
and his country into a war pernicious to the intereſts. of both. But ſo riyetted. 
thro'out the nation were the prejudices with regard” to Spaniſh deceit and falſ- 
hood, that very few of the commons ſeem, as yet, to have been convinced, that. 
they had been ſeduced by Buckingham's narrative: A certain proof, that a diſco- 
of this nature, tho” with ſome-it might have influence, was not, as is ima- 
gined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the ſole or chief cauſe of 5 ſudden and ſurprizing 2 va- 


riation in the meaſures of the parliament “. 
Wars 


®* Ry a ſpesch of Sir. Simon D'ewes, in the firſt year of the long parliament; it ts appears, that - 
the nation never had, even to that time, been rightly inſtructed in the tranſactions of the Spaniſh ne- 
gotiation, and ftill believed the court of Madrid to have been altogether inſincere in all their pro- 
feſhons. What reaſon, upon that ſuppoſition, had they to blame either the Prince or Buckingham 
for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to the parliament? This is a capital ia, and 
enght to be well attended to. D'ewes's ſpeech is in Nalſon, Vol. ii. P. 368. | 
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contempt and diſregard for them. No one was, at that time, ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the great weight, which the commons bore in the balance of the conſtitution. 


Phe hiſtory of England had never hitherto afforded an inſtance, where any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower houſe. © And as cheir rank, 


both conſidered in a body and as individuals, was but the ſecond in the gas 
nothing leſs than fatal experience could engage the e er to pay a due re- 


gard to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly. 


TRE Earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge; ay u about 
this time, Buckingham, tho” lying under impeachment, yet, by means of court-in- 
tereſt, was choſen in his place. The commons reſented and loudly complained of 


this affront; and the more to enrage them, the King himſelf wrote a letter to 


* 


the univerſity, extolling the Duke, and giving them thanks for his election. 


TRE Lord keeper, in the King's name, commanded the houſe expréſſy not to 
meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and ordered them to finiſh, 
in a few days, the law, which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to make ſome 
addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no longer. And tho” theſe 
harſh commands were endeavored to be explained and mollified, a few days after: 
wards, by a ſpeech of nnn oy failed not to leave a very dif: 5 eve 
2 behind thje. 

Bs 1D ES a more ſtately ſtyle, which Charles, in general, affected to this par- 
bai; than to the laſt, he went fo far as to threaten the commons in a meſſage, if 
they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, that he would be obliged to try new councils. 
This language was ſufficiently clear: Vet, leſt any ambiguity ſhould remain, Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, vice chamberlain, took care to explain it. *© I pray you conſider,” 


faid he, what theſe new councils are or may be. I fear to declare thoſe that 


“ conceive. In all chriſtian kingdoms, you know, that parliaments were in uſe 


e antiently, by which thoſe kingdoms were governed in a moſt flouriſhing man- 


c ner; until the monarchs began to know their own ſtrength, and ſeeing the 


4 to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt overthrew the parliaments, thro out 


turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, by little and little, began 


“ Chriſtendom, except here only with us. Let us be careful then to preſerve 
„the King's good opinion of parliaments, which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this na- 
tion, and makes us envied of all others, while there is this ſweetneſs between 
* his Majeſty and the commons; leſt we loſe the repute of a free people by our 
« turbulency in parliament.” Theſe imprudent ſuggeſtions rather gave warning 
than ſtruck terror. A precarious liberty, the commons thought, which was to 

U 2 be 
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„ WII IE dne commons were thus" warmly engaged againft Buckingham, the 
King ſeemed deſirous of embracing every opportunity, by which he could mark z 
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bo preſerved: by unlimited complaiſance, was no liberty at all. And it us ne- 
celſary, while y in their power, to ſecure the conſtitution by fuch invincible 


barriers, that no king or miniſter ſhould ever, for the future, dare to ſpeak 
ſuch e language co 9 P 


them. 3 
Two membem of the houſe, Sir Dudley: Diggs and Bir Jchn Eliot, who had 


been employed as managers of the . impeachment againſt the Duke, were thrown 


into priſon. The commons immediately declared, that they would proceed no 
— — in theie yeivileges Charkes alleged, 
for reaſon of this violent meaſure, certain feditious expreſſions, which, he faid, in 
their accuſation of the Duke, had dropped from theſe membets. Upon inquiry, 


it appeared, that no ſuch expreſſions had been ed. The members were releaſed; 


and the King reaped no farther benefit from this attempt than to. — 
farther the houſe, and to ſhow his own precipitancy and indiſcretion. 

_ . Mevezp by-this example, the houſe of peers were rouſed ben Bika Airy; 
and claimed Liberty for the Earl of Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 
tower. After many fraitleſs ſhifts and evaſions, the King, tho' very ungracetully, 
was at laſt obliged to comply. And in this incident, it ſufficiently appeared, that 
the lords, ee eee eee were not n in a ___ 
ſenſe of their own dignity. 

THe ill humor of the commons, thus wantonly irritated: as the court, and find- 
ing no gratification in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, ſought other mate- 
rials, on which it might exert itſelf. The never failing cry of popery here ſerved 
them in ſtead. - They again claimed the-execution of the penal laws againſt catho- 
lics ; and they preſented to the King a liſt of perſons, enttuſted with offices, moſt 
of them inſigaificant, who were either convicted or ſuſpected recuſants. In this 
particular, they had, no doubt, ſome reaſon to blame the King's conduct. He had 
promiſed to the laſt houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious prievance : But 
he was too apt, in imitation of his father, to conſider theſe promiſes as temporary 
expedients, which, after the diſſolution of the parliament, he was not any farther 
to regard; A new odium, likeways, by theſe repreſentations, was attempted to 
be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who had great influence over him, was 
a profeſſed catholic ; his wife was not free from ſuſpicion: And the indulgence, 
given to catholics, was of courſe ſuppoſed to proceed intirely from his credit and 
authority. 

"T1s remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly puſhed on by laymen ; and 
that the church was willing to have granted more liberty than would be allowed by 
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meet with ſevere cenſures from that zealous aſſembi . 
Anz nent artatk, made by the commons, had it prevaited, PRA YL 
veddlotifive-. They were preparing a monſtrance agtigſt the Jeyying of ton · 
nage and poundage without conſent of -parliament» This anticle along with this 
new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, contained near a half uf the 
crown-revenues ; and by depriving the King of theſe reſources, they would have 
reduced him to a total ſubjection and dependence; While they retained ſuch a 
pledge, over and above the ſupply already promiſed, they were ſure that 0 · 
thing could be refuſed them. Tho“ they could fix no legal crime againſt the 
Duke, they juſtly regarded him as a very unable and even pernicious miniſter; 
and they intended to prefent a petition, which would chen have been oqui-- 
— — his I ‚ 
councils. 

Tux King Wis alarmed ills ee W I Se: Durkinge 
ham's great guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and favorite. All the 
other complaints againſt him were mere pretexts. A littie before, he was the- 
idol of the people. No new crime had fince- been diſcovered. After the muſt 
diligent inquiry, prompted by the greateſt malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of 
guilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all mankind 
entertain of his honor, ſhould he ſacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary conſi- 
derations? What farther authotity would he have in the nation; were he ca> 
pable, in the beginning of His reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch 
matter of triumph to his enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents? To- day, 
the commons pretended to wreſt his miniſter from him. To- morrow, they 
would attack ſome branch of his prerogative. By their remonſtrances and pro- 
miſes and proteſtations, they had engaged the crown in a war. As ſoon as they 
ſaw a retreat impoſſible, without waiting for new incidents, without covering 
themſelves with new pretexts; they immediately deſerted him, and refuſed him» 
all reaſonable ſupply. Twas evident, that they defired nothing fo much as to- 
ſee him plunged in inextricable difficulties, of which they intended to take ad- 
vantage. To ſuch deep perfidy, to ſuch unbounded ufurpations, it was neceſ- 
fary to oppoſe proper firmneſs and reſolution. And any extremity was pre- 
ferable to the contempt of fubjeRts, to the inſults of mean adverſaties. 

PROMPTED by theſe motives, Charles was determined immediately to diſſolve 
the parliament. When this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe 
compliant behavior intitled them to ſome authority with him, endeavored to in- 
terpoſe ; and they petitioned him, that he would allow the parliament rofit ſome 
| | time 
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time: longer - | Not @ moment, longer, cried: the Ling haſtily; and beffoon . 


ended this ſeſſion by a diſſolution. eee 


As this meaſure was foreſeen, eee aste 60 finiſh ind aijerſe 


11 ——— a juſtification of their conduct to 


the people. The King, likeways, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, where 
he gave the reaſons of his diſagreement with the parlament, and of their ſudden 
diſſolution, before they had time to conclude any one act. Theſe” papers“ fur- 
niſhed the partizans on both ſides with ample matter of apology or of recrimina? 


tion. But all impartial men judged, That the commons, tho' they had not vi- 


<.olated any law, yet, by their unpliablenels and independance, were inſenſibly 


= changing, perhaps — the ſpirit and genius, while they preſerved the 


Violent mea- 
ſures of the 
court. 


forms, of «the - cor ion: And that the King was acting altogether with- 
out any plan; ; blindly running on in a road, ſurrounded,” on all hands, with 


t the moſt dangerous precipices, and concerting no proper meaſures, either for 
«ſubmitting: to the obſtinacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it“. 4 


AFTER a breach with the parliament, which ſeemed fo difficult to repair, 


the only rational council, which Charles could purſue, was immediately to con- 


clude a peace with Spain, and to render himſelf,” as far as poſſible, independent 
of his people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination to ſupport him. Nothing could 
be more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more agreeable to his own 


and to national intereſt: But, beſide the treaties and engagements, which he had 
entered into with Holland and with Denmark, the King's thoughts were, at this 
time, intirely averſe to pacific councils. ' There are two circumſtances in his 
character, ſeemingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole courſe 
of his reign, and were the chief cauſe-of all his misfortunes: He was very ſted- 


dy and even obſtinate in his purpoſe; and he was eaſily governed, by reaſon 
of his facility, and of his deference to men, much inferior to himſelf both in 
morals and underſtanding. His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But, the 
means of attaining them, he readily received from his miniſters and favorites; 
tho?.not always fortunate in his choice. The furious, impetuous Buckingham, 
inflamed with a deſire of revenge for injuries, which himſelf had committed, and 
animated with a love for glory, which he had not talents to merit, had, at this 


time, . notwithſtanding his profuſe, licentious life, acquired an invincible aſcen- 
dant over. the virtuous and gentle temper of the King. 


Tas new councils, which Charles had mentioned to the parliament, were now 
to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities. Had he poſſeſſed any military 
force, on which he could depend; tis likely, that he had, at once, taken off 
the maſk, and governed without any regard to the antient laws and conftituti- 

: on: 
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om 80 high! an idea had he imbibed of kingly: prerogative, and: ſo contemptible 
4 notion of the privileges of thoſe popular afſemblies, from which, he thought, 
he had mat wilt ſuch ill uſage. But his army was new*levied, ill paid, and“ 


worſe diſciplined; no way ſuperior to the militia, who were much more nu- 


merous, and who were, in a great meaſure,” under the influence of the country 
gentlemen.. It 


feſſed, the veil could not poſlibly be thiner and more tranſparent. 
A commiſſion was openly. granted to compound with the catholics, - and-agree 


for a diſpenſation with the penal laws, enacted againſt them. By this expedient, . 


the King both filled his coffers, and. gratified his inclination of giving indulgence 


to theſe. religioniſts: But he could not readily have employed any branch of 


prerogatiye,;, which would have been more diſagreeable, or WW 1 1 
more exceptionable to his proteſtant ſubject. ; 
Fon the nobility, he deſired aſſiſtance: F rom the any; 15 requingd a War 


of 190,000 pound. The former contributed ſlowly, : But the latter, covering 
themſelves with MOL en and en gave him at laſt a "OW de. pe 


nial, 
Ix order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order of the council, was mag.” 


to all the maritime towns; and each of them was required, with the aſſiſtance 
of the adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels, as were appointed them. TY 
city of London was rated at twenty ſhips. , This is the firſt appearance, 

Charles's reign, of ſhip- money; a taxation, which afterwards created.fuch vio- - 


lent diſcontents. 


Loans were by privy ſeal required of ee 2. To- others, the way of b ; 


volence was propoſed : . Methods, . ſupported. by precedents, condemned by po- 


ſitive laws, and. always invidious even to times more ſubmiſſive and compliant. 


In the moſt deſpotic governments, ſuch expedients would be regarded, as irre- . 


gular and diſorderly. . 
TnEsE councils for ſupply. were pan; ay et with-ſome moderation; till news 


arrived, that a great battle was fought, betwixt the King of ane and Count 25th of Auge 


Tilly, the imperial general; where the former was totally defeated. Money: 
now, more than ever, became requiſite, in order to repair ſo great a breach in 
the alliance, and to ſupport a- prince, who was. ſo nearly related to / Charles, 
and who had been engaged in the war, . chiefly , by the. intrigues and promiſes of 
the Engliſh monarch. . After ſome deliberation, an act of - councit was paſſed, 
importing,. that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of «parliament, 


the moſt e equal, and convenient method of ſupply was by a GEXEAAE 
LoAN 


oved. him, therefore, to proceed cautiouſly, and to cover 
his enterprizes under the pretext of antient precedents; tho', it muſt be con - 


Chap. 2 
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played with the moſt terrible ſucceſs againſt him. 


* 
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Lean hem the ſabject, — man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the 
aſt ſubſidy. That preciſe ſum-was required, which each would have paid had the 
vote of four ſubſidies been paſſed into a law: But care was taken to inform the 
people, that the ſums exacted were not to be called ſubſidies but loans. Had a- 
ny doubt remained, that forced loans were a violation of liberty, and muſt, 
by neceſſary conſequence, render all parliaments ſuperfluous ; N 
— apening the eyes of the whole nation. 

Tax commiſſioners, appointed to levy theſe loans, among other ae of 
ſecret inſtruction, were enjoined, If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and fhall make 
< delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they examine him upon 
< oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny or refuſe to lend, or make an 
<< excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt with him, and what ſpeeches or per- 
ec ſuaſions wee uſed to that purpoſe? And that they ſhall alſo charge every 
< ſuch perſon, in his Majeſty's name, upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe to 
* any one, what his anſwer was”, 80 violent an inquiſitorial power, ſo ab- 
ſurd an attempt at ſecrecy, were the n er of e cpm and of 
ridicule. 

THAT ſpeculative deſpotiſm might ed aſſiſtance to pradtical, and reli- 
gious tyranny ſupport civil, ſermons were preached by Sibthrope and Manwar- 
ring, in favor of the general loan; and the court very induſtrioufly ſpred them 
over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was there recommended in its full extent, 
the whole authority of the ſtate was repreſented as belonging to the king a- 
lone, and all limitations of laws and conſtitutions were rejected as ſeditious and 
impious. So openly was this doctrine eſpouſed by the King, that Archbiſhop 
Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate ; becauſe he would not licence Sibchrope's 
ſermon, was baniſhed from London, and confined to one of his country-ſcats. 
Such commands, at that time, were not uſually diſputed. Abbot's principles 
of liberty, and his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered him very un- 
gracious at court, and had acquired him the character of a puritan. For tis 
remarkable, that that party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 
of their religion, as the church-party did the prerogatives of the crown; and 
nothing tended farther to recommend among the people, who always take opi- 
nions in the lump, the whole ſyſtem and principles of the former ſet. The 
King ſoon found, by fatal experience, that this engine of religion, which, 
with ſo little neceſſity, was introduced into politics, falling into abler hands, was 


Tno' the nation was thus treated like a conquered province, its ſpirit was far 
from being ſubdued. Thro'out all 29 many refuſed theſe loans, and ſome 


Were 


e et 48506 In encouraging their neighbors e inſiſt wa clic common 
_ rights anUpitvildges: By warrant of the council, ae were 'thrown- into pri- 
46h; Moſt ef ten with patience ſubmitted to confinement, 1 


Themas Darhel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Watrer Earl, Sr John 
afd- Sir Edmeid Hambdeng ned ſpirit enough, ' at their own hazard E 
pence, to defend the public berries,” and to demiand relenfement, not as a fu. 
vor from the court, but as their due, by the laws of their country, No par- 
ticular cauſe was aſſigned of their confinement. The ſpecial command alone of 
the King and council was pleaded. And by law, it was afſerted, this was not 
— for refuſing bail of releaſement to the pfifoners. 

Tuts queſtion was brought to a folemn trial, before the king's bench; and 
the whole kingdom were attentive to the iſſue of a cauſe, Wich was of much 
. conſequence than the event of many battles. 

' By the debates on this ſubject, it appeared, beyond controverſy, to the whole 
nation, that their anceſtors had been ſo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure 
it againſt arbitrary power in the crown, by ſix * ſeveral ſtatutes, and by an ar- 
ticle + of the GA KAT CnAxT ERA itſelf, the moſt facred foundation of the laws 
and conſtitution. But the kings of England, who had not beeti able to prevent 
the enacking of theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when the tide of liberty 
was ſpent, to hinder their regular execution; and, beſide the great danger of 
failing, they eſteemed it ſuperſtuous to attempt the repeal of ſtatutes, which they 
found ſo many expedients and pretexts to elude. Turbulent and ſeditious times 


frequently occurred, when the ſafety of the people abſolutely required this ar” 


finement of factious leaders; and by the genius of the old conſt tution, the 
prince, of himſelf, was accuſtomed to aſſume every branch of prerogative, which 
was found neceſſary for the preſervation of public peace and of his own authori. 

ty. Expediency, at other times, would cover itſelf under the appearance of ne- 
ceſſity; and, in proportion as precedents multiplied, the will alone of the ſo- 
vereign was ſufficient to ſupply the place of expediency, of which he conftitu · 
ted himſelf the ſole judge. Tho” rebelſious ſubjects had frequently, in the open 

field, ranged themſelves in battle againſt their prince; no perſon had been found 


ſo hardy, while confined and at mercy, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to regal | 


power, and to claim the protection of the laws and conftitution, againſt the ar- 


bitrary will of the ſovereign. . not till this age, when the ſpirit of liberty 
Vor. I. | "x CS nah Was 


23. Edw. III. cap. 4. 28. Ed. 111. 3 37. Edv. III. cap. . 18. 50. bas, 10, 
Cap. 9. 42. Edw. III. cap. 3. 1. Rich. II. cap. 12. F Chap. 29. | 
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to a ſyſtem, that theſe five gentlemen above · mentioned, by a noble effort, ventu- 


| red, in this national cauſe, to bring the. queſtion to.a final determination. And 
che King was aſtoniſhed to find, that a power, exerciſed by his predeceſſors, al- 


moſt without interruption, was proved, upon trial, to be directly oppoſite. to 
the deareſt laws, and ſupported by few or no undoubted precedents. in courts of 


judicarure.. - Theſe had ſcarcely, in any inſtance,  refuſed-bail upon the commit - 


ments by ſpecial command of the king; becauſe the e mitten had ſel- 
dom or never dared to demand it. 

Six Randolf Crew, Lord chief juſtice, * 1 diſplaced, as and for the rg 
poſes of the court: Sir Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed more compliant, had obtain - 
ed. that high office: Yet the judges, by his direction, went no farther than 
to remand the gentlemen to their priſons, and refuſe the bail, which was offer 
ed. Heathe, the attorney- general, inſiſted, that the court ſhould enter a general 


judgment, that no. bail could be granted, upon a commitment by the King or 


council :. But the judges wiſely forebore. The nation, they ſaw, were already, 
to the laſt degree, exaſperated. Their chains were now held up to them. And 
the moſt invidious prerogative of the crown, that of impriſoning the ſubject, 
was here, openly, and ſolemnly, and in numerous inſtances, exerciſed for the 
moſt invidiaus purpole, in order to extort loans, Or. n ſubſidies, without con- 


ſent of parliament. 


Bur this was not the 5 ae. of which the nation then found reaſon 
to complain. The army, which had made the fruitleſs expedition to Cadiz, 


were billetted about the kingdom; and money was arbitrarily levied upon the coun-.- 


ties, for the payment. of their quarters.. 
TRE ſoldiers were billetted.upon private houſes, contrary to. cuſtom, which 
required, that, in all ordinary caſes, they ſhould ere in inns and pu- 


blic houſes. | 
THrosE, who had refuſed or delayed. the loan, were ſure to bn loaded with 


a greater number. of theſe dangerous and diſorderly gueſts. 

Many. too, of low condition, who had ſhown. a — ada, were. 
preſſed to the ſervice, and inliſted in the fleet or army. Sir Peter Hayman, 
for the ſame reaſon, was diſpatched into the Palatinate: Glanville, . an eminent . 
lawyer, had been obliged, during the former interval of nnn, to accept 
of an office in the navy. 

Tux ſoldiers, ill-paid and undiſciplined, committed many crimes and outrages; 
and increaſed extremely the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſorders, mar- 


tial law, fo requiſite to the ſupport of diſcipline, was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. 
By 
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vy . which is very natural, vat people are exaſperated, the G1 L 
-outrages of the army were complained of; the remedy was thought Kill, more 7. 
intolerable. Tho” the expediency, if we —— to ſay, the necaſſity, of 

martial law; had formerly been eſteemed, of itſelf, a ſuſſicient ground for eſta- 
bliſhing it; men, now become more ee of liberty, and more refined rea- 

ſoners in queſtions of governm 5 ; 

- erciſe of nk Wan was not reel by expreſs Rarare, or uninterrupted 
nen. i 34 

Ir may ſafely: be WE 1 except a few: a courtiers or bigoted 
ecclefiaſtios; all men were highly diſcontenred with-this complication of grievances, 
under which the nation labored. © Tho? antient precedents were pleaded, in fa- 
vor of the King's meaſures z a great difference, upon compariſon, was obſerved 
betwixt the caſes. Acts of power, however irregular, might caſually and at 
intervals, be exerciſed by a prince, for the fake of diſpatch or expediency ; and 
yet liberty ſtill ſubſiſt, in ſome tolerable degree, under his adminiſtration. 
But where all theſe were-reduced into a ſyſtem, were exerted without interrupti- 
on, were ſtudiouſly ſought for, in order to ſupply the place of laws, and Jub- 
due the refractory ſpirit of the nation; it was neceſſary to find ſome ſpeedy re- 
medy, or finally to abandon all hopes af . preſerving the antient freedom of the 
conſtitution. Nor could moderate men eſteem the provocation, which the King 
had received, tho great, ſufficient, in any degree, to. warrant all theſe violent 
meaſures. - The commons, as yet, had no way invaded his authority: They 
had only exerciſed, ' as beft pleaſed them, their own privileges. Was he ex- 
cuſable, becauſe, from one houſe: of . parliament, he had met with ſome harſh 
and unkind treatment, to make, in revenge, an n and er invaſion on the 
rights and liberties of the whole nation ? 

AND: ts what purpoſe all theſe mighty ſtretches of prerogative, which tore 
and disjointed the whole fabric of the government, and exhauſted all the force 
of his nee Only to ſupport Buckingham, a very unfit miniſter during 
ſuch critical times; and to carry on war with Spain; a war, in every reſpect, 
unjuſt, unneceſſary, and not recommended by the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs. 

Bur great was at this time the ſurprize of all men, when Charles, baffled 
in every attempt againſt the Auſtrian dominions, embroiled with his own ſubjects, 
unſupplied with any treaſure but what he extorted by the moſt invidious and 
moſt dangerous meafures; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy, was not 
ſufficient for the exerciſe of military proweſs ; wantonly attacked the other great 
empire in his e and engaged at once into war againſt thoſe two 
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Chaps I. powers, vhaſe intereſt was bitherto citeemed ſo incampatible, that. they could 
1627- never, it was thought, agree either in the ſame friendſhips or enmitics- - 1 ſpeak 
Wer with of the rupture with France, a meaſure, the maſt extraordinary, and accounted 
* for from as extraordinary a cauſe. All authentic memoira, both ſoreign and do · 
; meſtic, aſeribe this war to Buckingham, and: repreſent him, as actuated by mo 
tives, which would appear incredible, were we not mm hr ner hen 
the extreme violence and temerity of bis character. : 
THE three great monarchies of Europe were at this time — W 
princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles, who were nearly. of the ſame age, and 
wha had implicitely reſigned the government of themſelves and of their empires 
to their creatures and miniſters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. 'The- pea- 
ple, whom the. moderate temper or narraw genius of their princes, would have 
allowed to remain for ever in tranquillity, were ſtrongly agitated by the emu- 
lation and jealouſy of the miniſters. Above all, the | towering fpirit of Riche-. 
lieu, incapable of reſt, promiſed an active age, and * — 6 
volutions thro out all Europe. 
Tuts man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs e _ polſeſſion of the 
reins of government, than he formed, at once, three mighty projects; to fub- 
due the turbulent ſpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, and 
to cuxh the encroaching power of the houſe of Auſtria. Undaunted and im- 
placable, prudent: and active; no oppoſition of the French princes could-with- 
ſtand his | vengeance, no cabals could eſcape bis penetration. His ſovereign 
himſelf, he held in ſubjection, while he exalted the throne. The people, while 
they loſt their liberties, acquired, by means of his adminiſtration, learning, or- 
der, diſcipline, and renown. That confuſed and inaccurate genius of govern- 
ment, which France partook in common with other European kingdoms, he 
changed into a ſimple. monarchy; at the very time, ben the incapacity of Buck - 
ingham encouraged the free ſpirit of the commons to eſtabliſh in England a regular 
ſyſtem of liberty. 
HowEVER unequal the compariſon betwixt theſe miniders, Buckingham has 
entertained a mighty jealouſy againſt Richelien; a jealoufy not founded on rival- 
ſhip of power and politics, but of love and gallantry, where the Duke was as 
much ſuperior to the Cardinal, as he was inferior in every other particular. 
Ax the time, when Charles married by proxy the Princeſs Henrietta, the Duke 
of Buckingham was diſpatched into France, in order to grace the: nuptialz, and 
conduct the new Queen into England. The eyes of the whole French court were 
directed by curioſity towards that man, who had enjoyed the uglimited favor of 
two ſucceſſive monarchs, and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted, in the 
earlieſt 
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— 10 the abſolute government of thres-kingdouts, The extreme 
beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of bis air, the ſplendor of his equipage; his 


the magnificence of his expence; increaſed ſtill faxther the general admiratien, 
which was paid him. All bufineſs being already conceried, the time was intirely 
ſpent in mirth and entertainments; and, during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes, among 
that gay people, the Duke found himſelf in a ſituation, where he was perfectly 
qualified, to excell, But his gyeat ſucceſs. at Paris proved as fatal as his former 
failure at Madrid · Encouraged by the faniles of the court, he dared. to carry his 


ambitious addreſſes to the Queen herſelf; and he failed not to make impreſſion on 
a heart not undiſpoſed to the tender paſſions. That attachment, at leaſt; of the 


mind, which appears fo delicious, and is ſo dangerous, ſeems to have been encou- 
raged by the Princeſs ; and the Duke preſumed fo far on her good graces, that, af · 


ter his departure, he ſecretly returned upon ſome pretext, and, paying a viſit to 


the Queen, was diſmiſſed with a 4 which ſavored more of 8 on 
of anger. 


fine taſte in dreſs, feſtivals, and carrouſels, correſponded to the-prepoilefiions, en- 
rertained in his favor: The affability ef his dehavior,- che gaiety of his mianners, = 


e 


. of this menos © was * * to Richelieu. . The | 


vigilance of that miniſter was here farther rouzed by jealoufy. He too, either 
from vanity. or. politics, had ventured to addreſs his yows to the Queen, But a 
prieſt, paſt middle age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the moſt extent 
plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an unequal match in that conteſt, with 


a young courtier, intirely diſpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. Fhe Cardinal's dif- 


appointment ſtrongly inclined him to counter- work the amorous projects of his 
rival, When the Duke was making preparations for a new cabaſly to Paris, a 
meſſage was ſent him from Louis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey. In. 
a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, That' be would ſee the Queen, in ſpite of all the power 
of France; and, from that moment, he was — engage England into a 
rupture with that kingdom. ” 

HE firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels, excited by the Queen of England's 
attendants; and he perſuaded Charles to difmifs, at once, all her French ſervants, 
contrary to the expres articles of the marriage-treaty. He encouraged the Eng · 
Jiſh ſhips of war and: privateers to feize veſſels, belonging to French merchants ;. 
and theſe he readily condemned. as prizes by a ſentence of the court e 0 
But finding, that all theſe injuries produced only remonſtrances and embaſlie: 
at maſt reprizals, en the part of France; he reſolved to ſecond the intrigues 
of the Duke of Soubize, and to undertake at once a military expedition againſt 


that nation. 


Sov51225 
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Obap. I. Sovirzt, who, along with his brother, the Duke of Rohan, was dhe leer 
1627. of the hugonot faction, was at that time in London; and ſttorphy follicited Charles 
8b embrace the pröteckfon of theſs Uiſtreſſed reihgloniſts! Tie reprefented' That, 
l after the inhabitants of . the combined ſquadrons of 
5 England und Holland, after *peate wäs concluded with the French King under 
Charles's mediation, the ambitious Cardinal was till meditating the -deftrition'of 
che hagotiots; that f preparations were ſilently making in every province of Frattce 
for the ſappreſſion” of their religion; that Forts were erected in order to Bridle 
Rochelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark-of the proteſtants ; that the reformed 
in France caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and conſidered him 
s a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to ſupport them; that, as 
Jong as their party ſubſiſted, Charles might rely on their obedience, as much as on 
that of his own ſubjects; but, if their libertics' were once raviſhed from them, 
che power of France, freed from this: impediment, — ſoon become formi- 
— to England, and to all the neighboring nations. eq" d 
FTuo' Charles probably bore but ſmall favor to the Wes 8 — re- 
ſembled the puritans, in diſcipline and worſhip, in religion and politics; he yet 
allowed hitnſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, inforced by the ſollicitations of 
Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred fail and an army of 7000! men were fitted 
out for the invaſion of France, and both of them entruſted ' to the command of 
| the Duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with land and ſea-ſervice. - The 
gch of July. fleet appeared before Rochelle: But ſo ill-concerted/ were the Duke's meaſures, 
ition to that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of 
the ile of whoſe coming they were not previouſly informed. All his military operations 
Rb. - ſhowed equal incapacity and inexperience-/ Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
iſland and defenceleſs, he bent his-courſe to the iſle of Rhẽ, which was well-garri- 
ſoned and fortified: Having landed his men, tho* with ſome loſs, he followed not 
the blow, but allowed Toiras, the French governor, five days reſpite, during 
which St. Martin was victualed and provided for a fiege-: * He left behind him the 
| finall fort of Prie, which could at firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance : Tho- 
reſolved to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the ſea negligently, and allowed provi- 
fions and ammunition to be:ithrown into it: Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, 
he attacked it without having made any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives 
of his ſoldiers: Having found, that a French army had ftolen over in ſmall di- 
viſions, and had landed at Prie, the fort, which he had, at firſt, overlooked, 
28th of OR. he began to think of a retreat; but made ir ſo unſkilfully, that it was equivalent 
to a total rout: He was the laſt, of the whole army, who embarked; and he 
returned to England, having loſt two thirds of his land-forces; totally diſcredited 
FOLEY. : | both 
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one of courage and perſonal bravery. 3.24 ae AT; M6, 0; "BD 
Tun Duke of Rohan, who had We ORE ; e a 5 
upon the coaſt, diſcovered the dangerous ſpitit of the ſect, without being able to do. 
any miſchief: The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had, at laſt, been induced; to 

join themſelves to the Engliſn, haſtened the vengeance of their maſter, ex- 
hauſted their proviſions in ſupplying their allies; and were threatened with an im- 


— Such were ae neee ene 
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22 e of right cn Poet of 
' Butchingham.——New ſeſion of Poe: en and poundage. | 
? —4rminianiſm——Diſolution. ON 
More ſubmiſſive nation than the Engl would have flowed Silt of 
: diſcontent at theſe multiplied violences and diſaſters. Their: liberties 1628. 
were, in a manner, raviſhed from them; illegal taxes extorted; their 
commerce, which had met with a ſevere check from the Spaniſh, was totally an- 
nihilated by the French war; thoſe military honors, tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors, had received a prievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful and ill: con- 
ducted expeditions ;- | ſearce an illuſtrious family but mourned, from the laſt of 
them, the loſs of a fon or brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war 
with theſe powerful monarchies, concurring with the internal diſorders, under 
which the nation labored: And all theſe ills were aſcribed ſolely to Charles's ob- 
ſtinacy, in adhering to the counſels of Buckingham; a man no way intituled, . 
by his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence, repoſed i in 
him. To be ſacrificed to the intereſt, policy, and ambition-of the great; is ſo 
much the common lot of the people, that they may appear unreafonable, who 
would pretend to complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gal- - 
lantry of a favorite, and of his boyiſh cappices, ſeemed the ſubject of peculiar. 
indignation. | 

In this ſituation, it may be imagined, the King and the Duke dreaded, above 
all things, the aſſembling a parliament : But, ſo ſhort-ſighted had they been in 


their enterprizing ſchemes, that * found themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity 
of 
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text of prerogative, had come in very ſiow ly, i und tad left fach:ilbhumor in the 
nation, that ix ape , danger 0us0'renew the ſume meaſure. | The abſdlate ne- 
ceſſity of ſupply, ic was hoped, would engage the-commbns to forget all paſt inju- 
ries ; andy: having Etþericuced the ill effects ef fornier-obſtiniy, : chey-would 
probably aſſemble with a reſolution of making ſome reaſonable compliahtees: ' The 
mote to ſuſten them, it was concerted, by Sir Robert Cotton's advice; that Burk 
ingham ſhould be the firſt perſun, who propoſed in council the calling a ae par · 
liament. Having laid in this ſtock, of merit, he expected, that all his former miſ- 
demeanors would be overlooked and forgiven, and that, inſtead of a tyrant and 
oppreſſor, he would be regarded as the firſt patriot in the nation. | 

Taz views of the popular leaders were much more judicious and profound. 
When the commons aſſembled, they appeared to be men of the ſame independent 
ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their property 
was computed to ſurpaſs three times that of the: honſe of peers 31. they were de- 
puted. by burroughs and countics, inflamed, all of them, by the late open violations 


of liberty; many of the members themſelves: had been caſt into priſon, and had 


ſuffered by the arbitrary meaſures of the court; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
circumſtances, which might prompt them to embrace violent reſolutions, they 


entered upon buſineſs with perfect temper and decorum. They conſidered, that 


the King, diſguſted at theſe popular aſſemblies, and educated with a content of 
their privileges, wanted but a fair pretext of breaking with them, and would ſeize the 
firſt opportunity offered by any indecent or undutiful behavior of the members. He 
had fairly told them, in his firit ſpeech, that, If they ſhould not do their duties, in 
contributing to the neceſlities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his con · 
« ſcience, uſe thoſe other means, which God had put into his hands, in order to 


« fave that which the follies of ſome particular men may 3 put in dan- 


ger. Take not this for a threatening,” added the King, (for I ſcom to 


44 threaten any but my equals; but 48S an admonition from bim, who, by nature 
« and duty, bas moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity. The Lord 
keeper, by the King's direction, ſubjoined, . This way of parliamentary f. ſup- 

00 _ as his Majefty told you, he hath choſen, not as the only way, but as 
« the fitteſt 3 not becauſe he is deſtitute. of others, but becauſe it is moſt agree- 
« able to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the deſire pax 
« weal of his people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the ene · 
my make way to the others. Remember his Majeſty's admonitien; I ſay, re- 
“ member it. From theſe avowed maxims, the commons foreſaw, that, if the 
leaſt handle was * the King would immediately dillolve them, and thence 
forward 


—— 
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S forward eſteem himſelf juſtified for violating, in a manner Rin more 1 all the Chap. II. 
antient forms of the conſtitution. No remedy could then be looked for, but 1628. 
from inſurrections and civil war, of which the iſſue would be extremely uncertain, 

and which muſt, in all events, prove infinitely calamitous to the whole nation. 

To correct the late diſorders in the adminiſtration required ſome new laws, which 

would, no doubt, appear harſhto'a prince, ſo enamoured of his prerogative z and 

it was requiſite to temper, by the decency-and moderation of their debates, the 

rigor, which muſt neceſſarily attend their determinations. And nothing can give 

us a higher idea of the capacity of thoſe men, who now guided the commons, and 

of the great authority, which they had acquired, than the forming and executing 


ſo. judicious and ſo difficult a plan of operations. 
Tux decency, however, which the popular leaders had preſcribed to themfebres, 


and recommended to others, hindered them not from making the loudeſt and moſt | 
vigorous complaints againſt the grievances, under which the nation had lately la- 
bored. Sir Francis Symour ſaid, © This is the great council of the kingdom, 
and here with certainty, if not here only, his Majeſty may ſee, as in a true 
< glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom. We are all called hither by his writs, in 
** order to give him faithful counſel; ſuch as may ſtand with his honor : And 
te this we muſt do without flattery. We are all ſent hither by the people, in or- 
« der to deliver their juſt grievances: And this we muſt do without fear. Let 
cus not act like Cambyſes's judges, who, when their approbation was demanded 
<< by the prince to ſome illegal meaſure, ſaid, that, T there was a written law, 
&« the Perfian kings might follow their own will and pleaſure. This was baſe flatte- 
« ry, fitter for our reproof than our imitation ;- and as fear, ſo flattery taketh 
“ away the judgment. For my part, I ſhall ſhun both; and ſpeak my mind 
ce with as much duty, as any man, to his Majeſty, 1 neglecting the pu- 
“ blic. b 
«< 'BuT how can we expreſs our affections, while we retain our fears; or Tpeak 
of giving, till we know whether we have any thing to give. For, if his Ma- 
jeſty may be perſuaded to take what he will, what need we give: ? 

« THAT this hath been done, appeareth by the billetting of ſoldiers, a + 
of noway advantageous to the King's ſervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth : 
« By the impriſonment. of gentlemen for refuſing the loan, who, if they had 
« done the contrary for fear, had been as blameable as the projectors of that op- 
#6 preſſive meaſure. To countenance theſe proceedings, hath it not been preach- 
“ ed in the pulpit, or rather prated, that All wwe have is the king's by divine right. 
« But when preachers forſake their own calling, and tuin ienorant ſtatc{men ; we 
« ſee how willing they are to exchan ge 2 good conſcience for a biſhopric, 

Vor. I. „50 | . 
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Chap. II. | 


E is a ſlare, Who will allow his goods to be taken from him againſt his will, and 


He I mult confeſs, is no good ſubject, who would not, willingly and choer- 
rr his ſo- 
vereign and the good of the commonwealth. But he is not a good ſubject, he 


<« his liberty againſt the laws of the kingdom. By oppoſing theſe practices, we 
« ſhall but tread in the ſteps of our forefathers, who Kill preferred the public be- 
fore their private intereſt, nay before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong 
„ done to ourſelves, to our Fame to our een 1. we forgo this claim 
« and pretenſion.“ 

T read of a cuſtom,“ ſaid Sir Robert Philips, 12 Aeg 0 old — chat, 
« once every year, they held a ſolemn feſtival, at which their ſlaves had liberty, 
« without exception, to {peak what they pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afflifted 
„ minds; and, on the concluſion of the feſtival, the ſſaves par 2 to 
< their fiemer ſervitudes. _ 

« Tx1s inſtitution may, wink forme diftinftien, well * forth our ent ſtate 
« and condition. After the revolution of ſome time, and the grievous ſufferance 
& of many violent oppreſſions, we have now, at laſt, as thoſe ſlaves, obtained, 
c for a day, ſome liberty of ſpeech : But ſhall not, I truſt, be hereafter flaves : 
For we are born free. Yet, what new illegal 3 eſtates and per- 
* ſons have __— under, my heart yearns to think of, my tongue falters to 
4 utter. — 

" « Tax prievances, by which we are oppreſſed, I draw under two heads; 

acts of power againſt law, and the judgments of lawyers againſt our liberty.“ 

HavinG mentioned three illegal judgments, paſſed within his memory; that 
by which the Scotch, born after James's acceſſion, were admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of Engliſh ſubjects; that by which the new impoſitions had been warrant- 
ed; and the laſt, by which arbitrary impriſonments were authorized; he thus 
proceeded. 

I can live, tho* another, who has no right, ds- put to va along with me; 
„ nay, I can live, tho? burthened with impoſitions, beyond what at preſent I la- 


bor under: But to have my liberty, which is the ſout of my life, reviſhed 


& from me; to have my perſon, pent up in a jail, without relief by law, and to 
„be ſo adjudged, O! improvident anceſtors! O! unwiſe forefathers! to 


be ſo curious in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands and the liberties 


of parliament; and, at the ſame time, to negle& our perſonal liberty, and let 
* us lie in priſon, and that during pleaſure, without redreſs or xemedy ! If this 
de law, why do we talk of liberties : Why trouble ourſelyes with diſputes a- 

. bout 
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* bout conſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and the Wee "Wen may 
au man call His own, if not the liberty of his perſon? n 

L am weaty of trading theſe ways; and therefore nee have a ſelect 

. committee, in order to frame a petition to his Majeſty for redreſs of theſe 
c oppreſſions. And this petition being red, examined, and approved, may be 
et delivered to the King; of whoſe gracious anſwer we have no cauſe to doubt, 
c our deſires being fo reaſonable, our intentions ſo loyal, and the manner ſo du- 
e tiful. Neither need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, as has been 
* 1 br that this is a way to diſtraction: But aſſure ourſelves of a hap- 

de py fue. Then ſhall the King, as he calls us his great council, find us his true 

* council, and own us his good council.” 

Tux fame topics were inforced by Sir THI Wentworth. After mention- 
Noo projectors and ill miniſters of ſtate. © Theſe,” ſaid he, have introduced 
« 'a priyy council, raviſhing, at once, the ſpheres of all antient government; 
« deſtroyin g all liberty ; impriſoning us without bail or bond. They have ta- 
© ken from us What ſhall I ſay? indeed, what have they left us? By tear- 
& ing up the roots of all property, they have taken from us every means of ſup- 
<« plying the King, and of ingratiating ourſelves by voluntary proofs of our duty 
© and attachment towards him. 

„ To the making whole all theſe breaches, I ſhall apply myſelf; and, to all 
4 theſe diſeaſes, ſhall propound a remedy. By one and the fame thing, have the 
< King and the people been hurt, and by the ſame muſt they be cured. We 
«© muſt vindicate: What? New things? No: Our antient, legal, and vital 
© liberties; by re-inforcing the laws, enacted by our anceſtors ; by ſetting ſuch 
ea ſtamp upon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare benceforth to invade them. 
« And ſhall we think this a way to break a parliament? No: Our deſires are 
<0 modeſt and juſt. I ſpeak both for the intereſt of King and people. If we en- 
joy not theſe rights, it will be impoſſible for us to relieve him. Let us never, 
< therefore, doubt of a favorable reception from his goodneſs.” | 

TuEsE ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced by the whole houſe. Even the 
court · party pretended not to plead, in defence of the late meaſures, any thing but 
the neceſſity, to which the King had been reduced, by the obſtinacy of the for- 
mer parliament. A vote, therefore, was paſſed without oppoſition, againſt ar- 
bitrary impriſonments and forced loans. And the ſpirit of liberty having ob- 
rained ſome ſatisfaction by this exertion of itſelf, the King's re- iterated meſſages, 
who preſſed for ſupply, were attended to with better temper. Five ſubſidies 
were voted him; with which, tho' much inferior to his wants, he declared him- 


Telf well. ſatisfied. The Duke's approbation too of this meaſure was mentioned 
KI by 
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n. by Secretary Cooke; but the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign was ill re- 


— 


Petition of 
right. 


ceived by the houſe. Tho” diſguſted with the King, the jealouſy, which they felt 

for his honor, was more ſenſible than that, which his unhonnded confidence in. the 

Duke would allow even himſelf to entertain. +, + 

_. Tag ſupply, tho* voted, was not, as yet, paſſed i into ade hp "nd dhe. com- 

mons reſolved to employ the interval, in proyiding firm barriers to their rights 

and liberties, ſo lately vialated. They knew, that their own vote, declaring the 
illegality of the former meaſures, had not, of itſelf, ſufficient authority to ſecure 

the conſtitution againſt all future invaſion. Some act to that purpoſe muſt receive 
the ſanction of the whole legiſlature ; and they appointed a committee to prepare 

the model of ſo important a law. By collecting into one effort all the dangerous 
and oppreſlive claims of his prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to the hazard 
of one aſſault; and had farther, by a nearer view of the conſequences attending 
them, rouzed the independent genius of the commons. Forced loans, benevo- 
lences, taxes without conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonment, billetting 

ſoldiers, martial law ; theſe were the grievances complained of, and againſt theſe an 
eternal remedy was to be provided. The commons pretended not, as they affirmed, 

to any unuſual powers or privileges : They aimed only at ſecuring thoſe tranſmit- 
ted them from their anceſtors: And their law they reſolved to call a PETITIoN 


oF RIGHT; as implying that it contained a corroboration or explanation of the 


antient confticution, not any infringement of regal prerogative or acquiſition of 
new liberties. - | 

WH1LE the committee was employed in framing the petition of right, the fa- 
vorers of each party, both in parliament and thro'out the-nation, were engaged in 
difputes about this bill, which, in all kelihood, was to form a memorable aera in 
the Engliſh government. 

THAT the ſtatutes, ſaid the partizans of the commons, which ſecure Engliſh 
liberty, are not become obſolete, appears hence, that the Engliſh have ever been 


free, and have ever been governed by law and a limited conſtitution. Privileges 


in particular, which are founded on the GREAT ChART ER, mult always remain 
in force, becauſe derived from a ſource of never failing authority; regarded in all 


ages, as the moſt ſacred contract betwixt king and people. Such attention was 


paid to this charter by our generous anceſtors, that they got the confirmation of 
it re-iterated thirty ſeveral times; and even ſecured it by a law, which ſeems in 
execution impracticable. They enacted, That no ſtatute, which ſhould be afterwards 
enalted in contradittion to any article of that charter, ſhould ever have any force or va- 


 Uidity. But with regard to that important article, which ſecures perſonal liberty ; 


ſo far from attempting, at any time, any legal infringement of it; they have 
_ corroborated 
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corroborated it * ſix ſtatutes, and put it out of all doubt and controverſy. If Chap. II. 


in practice it has often been violated, abuſes can never come in place of rules; nor 5 
can any rights or legal powers be derived from injury and injuſtice. But the 


ſubjects title to perſonal liberty is not founded only on antient, and therefore, the 
more ſacred laws: It is confirmed by the whole AAL Oe x of the W and 
conſtitution. A free monarchy, in which every individual is a ſlave, is a glaring 
contradiction; and 'tis requiſite, where the laws aſſign privileges to the different 
orders of the ſtate, that it likewiſe ſecure the independance of all the members. 
If any difference could be made in this particular, twere better to abandon even 
life or property to the arbitrary will of the prince; nor would ſuch immediate 
danger enſue, from that conceſſion, to the laws and to the privileges of the people. 
To bereave of his life a man not condemned by any legal trial, is ſo egregious an 
exerciſe of tyranny, as mult at once ſhock the natural humanity of princes, and 
convey an alarm thro' the whole commonwealth. To confiſcate a man's fortune, 
beſides being a moſt atrocious violence, expoſes the monarch ſo much to the im- 
putation of avarice and rapacity, that it will be rarely attempted in any civilized 
government. But confinement, tho? a leſs ſtriking, is no leſs ſevere a puniſhment ; 
nor is there any ſpirit, ſo erect and independent, as not to be broke by the long con» 
tinuance of the ſilent and inglorious ſufferings of a jail. The power of impriſon: 


ment, therefore, being the moſt natural and potent engine of arbitrary government, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary to remove it from a government, which is free and legal. 
Tux partizans of the court reaſoned after a different manner. The true rule 


of government, ſaid they, during any period, is that to which the people, from 


time immemorial, have been accuſtomed, and to which they naturally pay, a 
prompt obedience. ' A practice, which has ever ſtruck their ſenſes, and of which 
they have ſeen and heard innumerable precedents, has another kind, of authority 
with them, than maxims derived from antiquated ſtatutes and mouldy records. 
In vain do the lawyers eſtabliſh it as a principle, that a ſtatute can never be abro- 


gated by oppoſite cuſtom; but requires to be expreſsly repealed by a contrary ſta- 
tute: While they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Engliſh juriſprudence, . 


they violate the moſt eſtabliſhed principles of human nature; and even, by ne- 


ceſſary conſequence, reaſon in contradiction to-law itſelf, which they would repre- 


| ſent as ſo ſacred and inviolable. A law, to have any authority, muſt be derived. 


from a legiſlature, which has right. And whence do all legiſlatures derive their 
right but from long cuſtom and. eſtabliſhed practice? If a ſtatute,. contrary. to- 


public good, has, at any time, been raſhly voted and. aſſented to, either from the 
violence of faction, or the inexperience of ſenates and princes ;. it cannot be: more 


n abrogated, than by a train of contrary precedents, which prove, that, 


from 
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ent times, in order to confine royal 
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not content, it Has” tivity del tet vide; bs bs" ifcolVehibt And wk 
prakticable. Such has been the cafe with all thoſe ſtatutes enacted during turbu- 
pretogative, and tramp the ſovereign in his 
protection of che public, and his execution of the laws. But above all the 
branches of prerbgative, chat; Wich is moſt neceffary to be preſerved, is the 
power of impriſonment, | Faticn and diſcontent, like diſeaſes, frequently ariſe in 
every political body; and, during thefe diſorders, tis by the ſalutary exerciſe 
alone of this diſcretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars can be prevented. 
To circurferibe this power, is to deſtroy its nature : Entirely to abrogate it, is im- 
practicable; and the attempt itſelf muſt prove dangerous, if not pernicious to the 
public. The ſupreme magiſtrate, in critical and turbulent times, will never, 


conformable either to prudence or duty, allow the ſtate to periſh, while there 


remains a remedy, Which, however irregular, it is ſtill in his power to apply. 
And if, moved by a regard to public good, he employs any exerciſe of power, 
condemned by recent and expreſs ſtatute; how greedily, in fuch dangerous times, 
will factious leaders ſeize ſuch a pretext of throwing on his government the impu- 
tation of tyranny and defpotiſm ? Were the dilemma quite neceſſary, it were 
ſurely much better for human ſociety to be deſtitute of rey than to be deprived 


df government. 


IMPARTIAL reaſoners will confeſs, that this ſubject is not, on both ſides, 
without its difficulties. Where a general and rigid law is enacted againſt arbitrary 


impriſonments, it would appear, that government cannot, in times of ſedition and 
faction, be conducted but by temporary ſuſpenſions of the law; and ſach an ex- 
pedient, during the age of Charles, was never thought of. The meetings 
of parliament were too precarious, and their determinations might be too 
dilatory, to ſerve in caſes of urgent neeeſſity. Nor was it then conceived, 
that the authority of theſe afſemblies was ever to become ſo ſovereign, that the 
prince muſt always conform himſelf to it, and could never have any occaſion 


to guard againſt #bejr practices, as well as againſt thoſe of his other ſubjeRts. 
Tno' the houſe of lords were not inſenſible to the reaſons urged in favor of the 
pretenſions of the commons; they eſteemed the arguments, pleaded in favor of 


the crown, {till more cogent and convincing. That afſembly ſeems, during this 


whole period, to have ated, in the main, a reaſonable and a moderate part; and 
if their byaſs inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the ſide of monarchy, 
they were far from entertaining any align of ferien to arbitrary will the 


| hberties and privileges of the nation. Aſhley, the King's ſerjeant, having aſ- 


ſerted, in a pleading before the peers, that the king muſt ſometimes govern by 
acts of ſtate as well as by laws; this poſition gave ſuch offence, that he was im- 
mediately 
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medarely. committed to priſan,. ann ens nat releaſed. but upon his regaptation; and r 
ſubmiſſion. . Being, W n afraid, that Hi 1 would go tog far —— * 
projected tition, t E peers pro of a more moderate petition, .w | 

fy fee e e WS er 2 the other houſe. It conſiſted meerly 

in a general declaration, That the great charter, and the ſix ſtatutes, conceived 

to be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill in force, to all intents and purpoſes; that, in 

conſequence of the charter and the ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the antient 

cuſtoms and laws of the land, eyery free ſubject has 2 fundamental property in 

his goods and a fundamental liberty of his perſon; that this property and liberry 

are as entire at preſent as during any former periad of the Engliſh government; 

that in all common caſes, the common law ought to be the ſtandard of proceedings: 

« And in caſe, that, for the fecurity of his Majeſty's perſon, the general ſafety 

e of his people, or the peaceable government of the kingdom, the King ſhall find 

« Juſt cauſe, for reaſons of ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon ; - be 

« was petitioned graciouſly to declare, that within a convenient time, he ſhall and 

will expreſs the cauſe of the commitment or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial, 

& and upon a caule ſo expreſſed, will leave the priſoner immediately to be tried | „ 

according to the common law of the land.“ 

Axcus1s0p Abbot was employed by the lords ta recommend, in 3 2 confe- 

rence, this plan of 2 petition to the houſe of commons. The prelate, as was, no 

doubt, foreſeen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent in his appli- 

cations ; and the lower houſe were fully convinced, that the general declarations - 

Fgniſied nothing, and that the latter clauſe left their liberties in a much worſe - 

condition than before. They proceeded, therefore, with great zeal, in framing - 

the model of a petition, which ee contain expreſſions, more preciſe, and + 

more favorable to public freedom. 

_ Tax King could eaſily fee the conſequences of theſe proceedings Tho? he had | 173 

offered, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any law for the ſe- 

curity of the rights and liberties of the people; he had not expected, that ſuch 

inroads ſhonld be made on what he eſteemed. his prerogative. . In order, there- 

fore, to divert the commons from their intention, he ſent a meſſage, where he 

Treo the houſes, „ Clearly to let him know, whether they will reſt upon his 

* royal promiſe in favor of their liberties: Which promiſe he had given at ſe- 

« veral times, and chiefly by the Lord keeper's ſpeech made in his own pre- 

xy: ſence, If they rely on it, he. aſſured them, it ſhould be * and reyallix | 

formed. | 
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'  Sxerxraty Cale, who delivered. ei Wedge, in. fic preanithe,” aid 


Tome apo for paſt ' grievances, proceeded, in this manner. ns nas 


Wk 


6c 


were denied his Majeſty, being a young King and newly come to the crown, 
which he found engaged in a war; what could we expect in ſuch neceſſities? 
His Majeſty has called this parliament to make up the breach: His Majeſty 
aſſures us, that we ſhall not have ke cauſe to complain : He aſſures us, that 
the laws ſhall be. eſtabliſhed. What can we deſire more? The important 
point is, that we provide for poſterity, and prevent the like practices for the 


future. Were not the ſame means provided by them before us? Can we do 


more? We ſtand at preſent on the confines betwixt the liberty of the ſubject 
and the prerogatives of the King. I hope, that we ſhall not pretend to add 


any thing for ourſelyes, in order to depreſs him. I will not divine: Yet I 


think, that, in ſuch pretenſions, we ſhall find difficulty with the King ; nay 


A with the lords. For my part, I ſhall not, as councellor to his Majeſty, 


deliver any opinion, which I will not openly declare and juſtify, here, or at the 
council-board. Will we, in this neceſſity, ſtrive to bring ourſelves into a better 


condition and greater liberty than our fathers enjoyed, and reduce the crown 


to a worſe than ever? I dare not adviſe his Majeſty to give way to ſuch mea- 
ſures. What we now deſire, if it be no innovation, is all contained in thoſe 
acts and ſtatutes; and whatever more we ſhall add is a diminution to the King's 
power, and an acceſſion to our own. We deal with a wiſe and valiant prince, 


-who hath a ſword in his hand for our good; and this good cannot be attained 


without power. Do not think, that, by parliamentary debates, or even by 
clauſes of ſtatntes, we can make that to be unlawful, which, by experience, 
we have found to be derived from neceſſity, and from a neceſlity ſo urgent, that 
it admits not of remedy from any law. -And I beſeech you to conſider, 
whether thoſe, who have been in the ſame place, which I now occupy, have not 
freely given warrants for commitment; and yet, no va, e entertained, 
nor any complaint made by the ſubject. D“ | | 
-Ue on this ſpeech there aroſe a great debate in the houſe. Many reaſons were 


a-new urged on both ſides: But, Sir Thomas Wentworth cloſed the debate, by 
ſaying, © That never houſe of parliament, ſo far as regarded themſelves, truſted 


cc 


more than the preſent to the goodneſs of their king: But we are ambitiots,” 


faid he, that his Majeſty's goodneſs may remain to. poſterity, and we are ac- 


Ae 
4c 
cc 
10 


countable for a public truſt. There hath been a public violation of the laws b 
the King's miniſters; and nothing can ſatisfy the nation but a public repara- 
tion. Our deſire to vindicate the ſubject's right by bill will carry us no far- 
ther than what is contained in former laws, with ſome modeſt proviſion for in- 
e ſtruct ion, 
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ee ſtruction, performance, and execution.” This contained ſo much the ſenti- | 
ments of the houſe, that it was univerſally acquieſced i in. 
_ © Tux King, however, was not diſcouraged. By another meſſage, he atrempeetl 
to divert the commons from their purpoſe. He there acknowleged paſt errors, 
and promiſed, that, hereafter, there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. And 
he added, © That the affairs of the kingdom preſs him ſo, that he could not con- 
&tinue the ſeſſion above a week or two longer : And if the houſe be not wrong 
« by that time, to do whit is fit for themſelves, it ſhall be their own fa 
On a ſubſequent occaſion, he aſked them, Why demand explanations, if _ 
« doubt not the performance of the ſtatutes, according to their true meaning. 

« Explanations will hazard an encroachment upon the prerogative. And it may 
<< well be ſaid, What need a new law to confirm an old, if you repoſe confidence 
© in the declarations, which his Majeſty made to both houſes?” The truth is, the 
great charter and the old ſtatutes were ſufficiently clear in favor of liberty: But as 
all kings of England, had ever, in caſes of neceſſity or expediency, been accuſtomed, 
at intervals, to elude them; and as Charles, in a complication of inſtances, aki 
trarily and without any juſt cauſe, had lately violated: them; the commons judged 
it requiſite to enact a new law, which might not be cluded or violated, by any 
interpretation, conſtruction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it fallicient; they 
thought, that the King promiſed to return into the way of his predeceſſors. His 
predeceſſors, in all times, had enjoyed, at leaſt, exerciſed, too much diſcreti- 
onary power; and by his recent abuſe of it, the whole world had feaſon to ſee 
the neceſlity of intirely retrenching it. 

Six Edward Coke urged on this occaſion, with the approbation of the whole 
houſe, Was it ever known, that general words were a ſufficient ſatisfaction for 
&« particular grievances? Was ever a verbal declaration of the king the word of the 
ce ſovereign ! When grievances are complained of, the parliament is to redreſs them. 
« Did ever the parliament rely on meſſages ? They have ever put up petitions of 
« their grievances, and the king has ever anſwered them. The King's meſſage is 
( very gracious z but, what is the law of the realm, that is the queſtion. I put 
ce no diffidence in his Majeſty ; but the king muſt fpeak by record, and in parti- 
c culars. Did you ever know the king's meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies ? 
« All ſucceeding kings will lay, Ye muſt truſt me as you did my predeceſſor, and ye 
« muſt have the ſame confidence in my meſſages. But meſſages of love never come 
ce into a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right : Not that I diſtruſt the 
« King; but that I cannot give truſt except in a parliamentary way. 5 

Trex King {till perſevered in his endeavors to elude the petition. He ſent a let- 
ter to the houſe of lords, where he went ſo far as to make a particular declaration, 
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than all the former meſſages. 
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« ney, nor for any other cauſe, which, in his conſcience, he thought not to concern 
« the public good, and the ſafety of king and people,” And he farther declared, 
« That. he never would be guilty of ſo baſe an action as to pretend any cauſe, of 
“ whoſe truth he was not fully ſatisfied. But this promile, - tho” inforced to the 
cominons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, made no ee 


AMoxGs the other ſhifts and evaſions of the King, we may reckon the propo- 
ſal of the houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the intended petition of right, the fol- 
lowing clauſe, © We humbly preſent this petition to your Majeſty, not only 
« with a care of preſerving our own liberties, but with due regard to leave in- 
« tire that /overeign power, with which your Majeſty is truſted for the protection, 
« fafery, and happineſs of your people. Leſs penetration, than what was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the leaders of this houſe of commons, could eaſily diſcover how captions. 
this clauſe was, and how much it was calculated to elude the whole force of the 

Tazss obſtacles, therefore, being furmounted, the petition ef right. paſſed: 
the commons, and was ſent to the upper houſe *. The peers, who were pro- 


*" This petitien is of ſo great importance, that wwe ball here give it at length. Humbly flew unto- 
our Sovereign Lord the King, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſem- | 
bled, That, whereas it is declared and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of King - 
Edward I. commonly called Statutum de tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be laid or- 
levied by the King or his heirs in this realm, without the good will and aflent of the archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm; 
(2) And, by authority of parliament holden in the five and twentieth ' year of the. reign of King 
Edward III. it is declared and enacted, That, from thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to 
make any loans to the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the fran- 
chiſe of the land; (3) And, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be char-. 
ged by any charge or impoſition called a beneyolence, nor by ſuch like charge; (4) By which the 
ſtatutes before mentioned, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects have in- 
herited this freedom, that they ſhould. not be compelled. to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge not ſet by common conſent in parliament. 

II. . Yet nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed to fey commiſſioners i in ſeveral counties, 
with inſtructions, have iſſued; by means whereof your people have been in divers places aſſembled, 
and required to lend certain ſums of money unto your: Majeſty, and many of them, upon their re- 

faſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of 
this realm, and have been conſtrained to become bound to make appearance and give attendance be- 
fore your privy council, and, in other places, and others of them, have been therefore impriſoned, 


confined, and ſundry other ways OG and diſquieted ; (2) And divers other charges have been 
laid 


* 
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— eee people, in Sree bebviades, by lond. . A 
miſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by command or direction from * Majeſty, or 
- your privy council, . againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm, - 

3 And whereas et by the ſtatute called The great charter of. the liberties if England, it is decla · 


red and enafted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized of his freehold or 
Kberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or ps eee i dut by the lawfol 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign-of King Edward 111. it was re and e- 
* nagdded, by authority of parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be 
| Put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, with- 
out being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law: 

v. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, and other che good laws and ſtatutes of 

your realm to that end provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned without any 
cauſe ſhewed; (]) And when, for their deliverance, they were brought before juſtice, by your Ma- 
Jeſty's writs of Habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court ſhould order, and their keep- 
ers commanded to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but thac they were de- 
tained by your Majeſty's ſpecial command, fignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet were 
returned back to ſeveral priſons, ON A INEEED ae —_ to which they EE OE 
ſwer according to the law): 

VI. And whereas of late great companies a ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed into divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have been compelled to receive them 
into their houſes, and there to ſufter them to ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, and 
to the great grievance and vexation of the people: 

VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the five and twentieth year of the reign of 
King Edward III. it is declared and enacted, That no man ſhould be fore-judged of life or limb a- 
gainſt the form of the Great charter and law of the land; (2) And, by the ſaid Great charter, and o- 
ther the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death but by the laws 
_ eftabliſhed in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament ; 
13) And whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, 
and puniſhments to be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Nevertheleſs, of late 
divers commiſſions, under your Majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have 
been aſſigned and appointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to proceed within the land, 
| according to the juſtice of martial law, againſt ſuch foldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons 
joining with them, as ſhould commit any murther, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or 
miſdemeanor whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is agreeable to martial law, and 


as is uſed in armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of fuch offenders, and 


them to cauſe to be executed and put to death according to thelaw martial. 
VIII. By pretext whereof ſome of your Majeſty's ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid commiſ- 
fioners, put to death, when and where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the land, they had deſerved 
death, 


r 


— pleaſed in ſecrer, chat all cheir ſollicitarions Had been elalel by the Chap. 11. 
commons; readily paſſed the petition without any material alteration; und nothing 
but che royal aſſent was wanting to give it the force of a law.” The King accord- 
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. chair of Hate, the petition wares to him. Great was now the aſtoniſhment of 

all men, when, inſtead of the-uſual-.conciſe, and clear form, by which a bill is 
either confirmed or rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, The King 
<« willeth, that right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and 
© that the ſtatutes be put in due execution; that his ſubjects may have no cauſe 
© to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights and li- 

ec berties, to the preſervation whereof he holds himſelf in —— — W 
©: obliged as of his own prerogative. 

IT is ſurprizing, that Charles, who had ſeen ſo many inſtances of chi Ng 
of the commons, who had himſelf ſo much rouzed that jealouſy by his frequent 
evaſive meſſages during this ſeſſion, could imagine, that they would reſt ſatisfied 
with an anſwer ſo vague and undetermined. It was evident, that the unuſual 
form alone of the anſwer muſt excite their attention; that che „ muſt 

| inflame 


death, by the ſame laws and flatutes alſo they might, and by no other ought to have been judged. 
and executed : 

IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by color thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped' 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and Ratutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers of 
your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, 
according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable only by 
martial law, and by authority of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid ; (2) Which commiſſions, and all o- 

ther of like nature, are wholly and directly n to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your 
realm : 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent Majeſty, That no man hereafter be come 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, without common cen- 
ſent, by act of parliament; (2) And that none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to 
give attendance, or be confined, or otherways moleſted or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for 
refuſal thereof; (3( And that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be impriſon- 
ed or detained ; (4) And that your Majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the faid ſoldiers and mari- 
ners, and that your people may not be ſo burthened in time to come; (5) And that the foreſaid 
commiſſions, for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled ; 'And that hereafter 
no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be exe- 
cuted as aforeſaid, leſt, by color of them, any of your aue s ſubjects be W or put to 
death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe of the land. 

XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt excellent Majeſty, as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm: and that your Majeſty would alſo vouchſafe to de- 
clare, That the awards, doings and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miſſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example; (2) And that your Majeſty would 
be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare your royal 
will and pleaſure, That, in the things aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you accord- 
ing to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honor of your Majeſty, and the praſperi- 
ty of this kingdom. Stat. 17. Car. cap. 14, 


* 
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Flamme their anger; ant} that therefore it was neceſſary, as the petition-ſermed;to A 
bear hard on the royal prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed reſolution, eithes © 


gracefully to comply with it, or courageouſly to reject ie. 
Ir happened, as might have been foreſeen. The commons returnęd in ver 


ill humor. Uſually, when in that diſpoſition, their zeal and jealouſy for religion 
ran extremely high, and their enmity againſt the-unfortunate catholics.. But they 
had already, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, preſented. to;the King their, petition 


of religion, and had received a ſatisfactory anſwer; tho': they expected, that the 
execution of the laws againſt papiſts would, for an be no more exact and 


rigid, than they had hitherto found it. To give vent to their n ITE 
they fell, with their utmoſt force, on Dr. Manwaring, - 


Tuxxz! is nothing, which tends more to excuſe, if not to juſtify, the ex+- 
treme rigor of the commons towards Charles, than his open encouragement and 


avowal of ſuch general principles, as were altogether incompatible with a limited 


government. Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which the commons found, 


upon inquiry, to be printed by ſpecial command from the King; and, when this 
ſermon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. 
taught, That, tho” property was ordinarily lodged in the ſubject, yet; whenever 
any exigency required ſupply, all property was transferred to the king“; that 


the conſent of parliament. was not requiſite. for the impoſition of taxes; _ that . 
the divine laws required compliance with every demand, however irregular, which 
the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects. For theſe doctrines, the commons im- 
peached Manwaring before the peers. The ſentence, pronounced upon him, 

| rn? i Was 


T4 4 


* It appears, from Townlfiend and Sir Simon D'ewes, that this dòctrine, however abſurd, had” 
been before advanced by lawhers, and even in parliament. Serjeant Heale, in the-43d-of Eliza- 
- beth, ſaid to the houſe, © That he wondered they ſtood: either at the granting of a ſubſidy or time of 
« payment, when all we have is her Majeſty's, and ſhe-may lawfully, at her pleaſure, take it from 
« us, and that ſhe had as much right to all our lands and goods as to any revenue of the crown, and 
« that he had precedents to prove it. Tis certain, when the commons, in the beginning of that 
reign, were examining a new arbitrary impoſition of the Queen, Cecil brought them orders from 


her Majeſty not to meddle with that queſtion, telling them it was Noli me tangere, and that they muſt . 
not inquire into the prerogative. They quietly ſubmitted to theſe orders. We are not to infer, that 


theſe violent-and arbitrary principles, advanced by Heale, were ever the univerſal, received opinion 
of England: Even that houſe of commons received them with marks of contempt and. difdain, 
We can only conclude, that the general ideas of government approached ſo near to them as to give 
them ſome countenance, and ſome ſmall appearance of reaſon, Lawyers and divines, who hunted 
| after preferment, were tempted to adopt them; and the reſt of the nation were afraid openly to oppoſe - 
them, and had not any eſtabliſhed avowed principle of liberty, upon which they could withſtand 
them. Scarce even the ſlaves in eaſtern monarchies would admit of ſo wild a doQrine, except with an 


immediate view of flattering their pampered tyrant, 
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— during three years be ineapuble of ee mowed or 
ſecular oflice, nd cht Mis book be lea and Burnte 
Tr may be worth Aerice, "that; no Woner was che ſeſſion ended, e 
To juſti diſagreeable to both houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a 
Reing of conſiderable value. Some years after, he was raiſed to the dignity of 
biſhop of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſplrit of the commons increaſed, beyond 
all reaſ6nable bounds, the mondrchical | ſpirit of the court; - this latter, carried 
to ſo Righ a pitch, tended ſtill farther to augment che former. And thus ex- 
tremes were 8 e —— PAPER — 
all men 25 
—_—_ Mitwating, the yore 2ͤ««ͤ — confi the ng 
of Buckingham, whoſe name, hitherto, they had cautiouſly forborne to mention. 
In vain; did the King ſend them a' meſſage, "where he told them, chat the ſeſſi - 
on was drawing near a concluſion; and deſired, that they would not enter up- 
on new buſineſs, nor caſt any aſperſions on his government and miniſtry. Tho 
this meſſage was endeavored to be explained and ſoftened by a ſubſequent mel. 
fage; as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep, Which he had ta- 
ken ; it ſerved rather to inflame than appeaſe the commons : As if the method of 
their proceeding had here been preſcribed to them. It was foreſeen, that a great 
tempeſt was ready to burſt on the Duke; and in order to divert it, the King 
thonght proper, upon a joint application of the lords and commons, to endea- 
vor the giving them ſatisfaction, with regard to the petition of right. He came, 
therefore, to the houſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual form of words, Let 
it be right as is defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition. * The ac- 
clamations, with which the houſe reſounded, and the univerſal joy diffuſed over 
the nation, ſhowed how much this Fon es been the 2700 of all men's \ vows 


and expectations. 
Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the King 8 aſſent / to the 


petition of right produced ſuch a change in the government, as was almoſt e- 
quivalent to a revolution; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many articles, the roy - 

al prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the liberties of the ſubject. Yet 
were the commons far from being ſatisfied with this important conceſſion; Their 
in humor had been ſo much irritated by the King's frequent evaſions and delays, 
that it could not be preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed to be 
fo ungracefully extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular leaders, implacable, 


and artfal, ſaw the opportunity favorable; and turning againſt the King thoſe 


. E _ 
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very weapons, wich which he had furniſhed. them. tefolved; to: purſe: the vi- Chap, tk 
 ory--: The bill, however, for five. ſubſidies, which had been formerly votes * 
immediately paſſed the houſe; becauſe. the granting that ſupply was, in a man? 
ner, tacitely contracted for, upon the royal aſſent ta the petition 3 and had fait 
been here vidlated, no farther truſt could have ſubſiſted betwixt King and par - 
liament. Having made this conceſſion, the commons continued to carry their 
ſcrutiny into every part of government. In ſors page pong 
| laudable; in ſome, it may be-expoſed to cenſure. - 
A little after yerits were iſſued for ſummoning this: we 4 Wee 
had been granted to Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord keeper, the Earl of Marlborough, 
high treaſurer, the Earl of Mancheſter, Lord preſident of the council, the Earl 
of Worceſter, ' privy ſeal, the Duke of Buckingham, high admiral, and all the 
confiderable officers of the crown, in the whole thirty three. By this commiſſi-- 
on, which, from the number of perſons named in it, could be no ſecret, the 
commiſſioners were empowered to meet, and concert among themſelves the me- 
thods of levying money by impoſitions, or otherways; M bere form and circum- 
ſtance, as expreſſed in the commiſſion, muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the ſub=- 
ſtance be loſt or hazarded.. In other words, this was a ſcheme for finding expedi-- 
ents, which might raiſe the prerogative to an unlimited height, and render par- 
haments intirely uſeleſs. The commons applied for cancelling the commiſſion 3; 
and were, no doubt, deſirous, that all the world ſhould obſerve how arbitrary the 
King's principles were, and what little regard ** was diſpoſed t pay' to the * 
berties and privileges of his people. 
A commiſſion had like ways been granted, ww money remitted, in or- 
der to raiſe a thouſand: German horſe, and tranſport them into England. Theſe 
were interpreted to be levied, in order to ſupport the projected impoſitions or 
exciſes ; tho” the number ſeems very inſufficient for ſuch a purpoſe. The houſe. 
took notice of this deſign in very ſevere terms: And no meafure, furely, could. 
be projected more generally odious to the whole nation. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that the King was ſo far right, that he had, now at laſt, fallen on 
the only effeftnal method of ſupporting and extending his prerogative. But at 
the ſame time, he ſhould have been ſenſible, that, till provided of a ſufficient mi- 
ltary force, all his attempts, in oppoſition. to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, 
muſt, in the end, prove intirely fruitleſs; and that the higher he ſcrewed up 
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the ſprings of government, while he had fo little real power to retain them in 1 
that forced ſituation, with more fata} violence muſt they fly out, when. any ac- 4 
cident occurred to reſtore them to their n 1 
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ſtrance to the King, in which they recapitulat 
fortunes, and omitted no citcumibince; which could render he whole admini- 


ſtration deſpicable and odious. The com 
mounted to no leſs than a toleration, hateful to God; full of diſnonor and diſ- 


proſit to his Majeſty,” and of extreme ſcandal and grief to his good people: 


lated all national grie vances and mis. 


mpoſitions with catholies, they ſaid, a- 


They took notice of the violations of liberty above-mentioned, againſt which the 


petition of right ſeems to have provided a ſufficient remedy : They mentioned the 


decay of trade, the unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe, the en- 
couragement given to arminians, the commiſſion for tranſporting German horſe, 


that for levying new impoſitions; and all theſe grievances they aſcribed ſolely to 


the ill conduct of the Duke of Buckingham. This remonſtrance was, per- 
haps, not the leſs provoking to Charles, that, joined to the extreme acrimony 
of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as in moſt of the proteſtations and 
ann of that age, an A a: and ſubmiſſion in the lan. 
guage. 
- Im was not without goed: oe chat eee were ſo n ed a 
ſuming. Tho' they had already granted the King the ſupply of five ſubſidies, 
they ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, enſured them 
ef ſucceſs in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet been grant- 
ed. by parliament; and the commons had artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their 
intention of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal aſſent had been 
obtained to the petition of right, which they juſtly eſteemed of ſuch importance. 
They then openly aſſerted, that the :leyying tonnage. and poundage without 
conſent of parliament was a palpable violation of all the antient liberties of the 
people, and an open infringement of the petition of right, ſo lately granted. 
The King, in order to prevent the finiſhing and preſenting this remonſtrance, came 
ſuddenly to the parliament, and ended this ſeſſion by a ꝓrorogation. "IR 
BE IR freed, for ſome time, from the embarraſſment of this aſſembly, Charles 
began to look towards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally, impru- 
dent and unſucceſsful, as in his domeſtic government. To the relief of Rochelle, 
now cloſely beſieged by land, and threatened with a blockade by ſea, was dif- 
patched the Earl-of Denbigh, brother in law to Buckingham : But he returned 
without effecting any thing; and declining to attack the enemy's fleet, brought 
on the Engliſh arms the imputation, either of cowardice or ill conduct. In 
order to repair this diſhonor, the Duke went to Portſmouth, where he had pre- 
pared a — fleet and army, on which all the ſubſidies, given by parli- 
ament, 
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3 had been expended. This fupply had very much Gſeppointed the Kings Chap. n. 
tions. The ſame mutinous ſpirit, which -prevailed in the houſe of com. 1626. 
mons, had diffuſed itſelf over che nation; and the commiſſioners, appointed for | | 
making the aſſeſſments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminiſh the | 9 | 
ſupply, and reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceſſities. This national diſeon- | 
tent, communicated to a deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, . 


may be conſidered as yery remarkable. 
* THERE was one Felton, of a good family, but of an ardent, Adee 


temper, who had ſerved under the Duke, in the ſtation of a lieutenant. His 
captain being killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rhe, Felton had ſollieited for 
the company; and when diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, and retired 
in diſcontent from the army. While private reſentment was boiling in his ful- 
ten, unſociable mind, he heard the nation reſound with complaints againſt the 
Duke; and he met with the remonſtrance of the commons, where his enemy 
was repreſented as the cauſe of every national grievance, and as the great ene- s 
my of the public. Religious fanaticiſm farther inflamed theſe vindictive reflecti- 
ons; and he fancied, that he would do heaven acceptable ſervice, if, at one 
blow, he diſpatched this dangerous foe to religion and to his country. Full of 
| theſe dark views, he ſecretly arrived at Portſmouth, at the ſame time with 
the Nuke, and watched for an A ent of ing his bloody pur- 


pole. 
Bu cKINGHAM had been engigedi in converſation with Soubize and other French 23d of Aug; 


gentlemen ; and a difference of ſentiments having ariſen, the diſpute, tho' con- 
ducted with temper and decency, had produced ſome of thoſe vehement geſti- 
culations and lively exertions of voice, in which that nation, more than the 
Engliſh, are apt to indulge themſelves. The converſation being finiſhed, the 
Duke drew towards the door; and in that very paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to 
Sir Thomas Fryar, a collonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir 
— Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. Without uttering other 
words than The villain has killed me; in the ſame moment, pulling out the knife, path of 
he breathed his laſt. Buckingham. 
No. man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon, who gave it; but in the confu- 
fion, every one made his own conjecture; and all agreed, that the murder had 
been committed by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been 
heard, while their words had not been underſtood, - by the byeſtanders. In the 
hurry of revenge, they had inſtantly been put to death, had they not been ſa- 
ved by ſome of more temper and judgment, who, tho'they had the ſame opinion of 
Vox. 1. | A a their 
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cheir gulle, "thought proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial and erm 


nation. 
NEAR hs Aa there was found a hat, 3 of which ee at 


paper, where four or five lines were writ of that remonſtrance of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe lines: 


was a ſhort ejaculation or attempt towards a prayer. It was eaſily concluded, 
that this hat belonged to the aſſaſſin : But the difficulty {till remained; ba 
that 'perſon- ſhould be? For the writing diſcovered not the name; and whoever 
he was, it was natural to believe, that he had already fled far mm not to . 
found without a hat. 

Ix this hurry, a man without. a hat was ſeen walking" very corenladle before 
the door. One crying out, Here is the fellow, who. killed the Duke; every 
body ran to aſk, . hich is be? The man very ſedately anſwered, I am be. 
The more furious immediately, ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords : Others,. 
more deliberate, defended and protected him: He himſelf, with open arms, ve- 
ry calmly and chearfully expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the meſt enraged; . 
being willing to fall a ſudden ſacrifice to their anger, rather than be reſerved for 
that public juſtice, which he knew muſt be executed upon him. 

HE was now known to be that Felton, who had ſerved in the army. Being; , 
carried into a private room, it was thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as. tu tell. 
him, that Buckingham was only. grievonſly wounded, but not without hopes cf: 
recovery. Felton ſmiled, and told them, that the Duke, he knew. full well, 
had received a blow, which had terminated all their hopes. . When. afked, at. 
whoſe inſtigation he had performed that horrid deed, he. anſwered, that. they necd-. 
ed not trouble themſelves in that inquiry; that no man living had credit enough. 
with him to have diſpoſed him ta ſuch an action; that he had not even entruſt- 
ed his purpoſe to any one; that the reſolution proceeded only from himſelf and: 
the impulſe of his own conſcience; and that his motives would appear, if his hat 
was found: For that, believing he would periſh in the attempt, he had there ta- 
ken care to write them. 15 

WHEN the King was informed of this affallination, he received the news in: 
public with an unmoved and undiſturbed. countenance; and the byeſtanders, who 
ſtudied his looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to be rid of a 
miniſter, ſo. generally odious to the nation. But Charles's command of himſelf. 
proceeded intirely from the gravity. and. compoſure of his temper. . He was ſtill, 
as much as ever, attached to his favorite; and, during his whole life, he re- 
tained an affection for Buckingham's friends, . a prejudice againſt his enemies. 
He urged too, that. 7 clton ſhould. be put to the queſtion, . in order to extort . 

from 
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From! him a diſcovery of bil accomplices : But the judges declared, aſh tho” | Chap. ' 

that practice had been formerly not unuſual, it was altogether illegal. So much * 

more punctilious reaſoners, with regard to 5 had they a * 1 . a 
lous ſcruples of the houſe of commons. | 
Max while the diſtreſs of Rochelle had riſen to the att: extepmity: 

That vaſt genius of Richelieu, which made him form the greateſt enterprizes, 

led him to attempt their execution, by means equally great and extraordinary - 

In order to deprive Rochelle of all ſuccor, he had dared to project the-throwing 

a- croſs the harbour a«mole of a mile's-extent in that boiſtrous-ocean ; and having 
executed his project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. The 

inhabitants, tho? preſſed with the greateſt rigors of famine, ſtill refuſed to ſub- 
mit; being ſupported, partly by the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly 
by the daily hopes of aſſiſtance from England. After Buekingham's death, the 
command of the fleet and army was conferred on the Earl of Lindeſey; who, 
arriving before Rochelle, made ſome attempts to break throꝰ the mole, and force 
his way into the .town-: But by the delays of the Engliſh, that work was now 
fully finiſhed and fortified ; and the Rochellers, finding their laſt hopes to fail 
them, were reduced to nn at diſcretion, even in ſight of the Engliſh ad- 
-miral. Of 15000 perſons, who had been ſhut up in the town, 4000 alone ſur- 
vived the fatigues and famine, which they had undergone. Such mighty influ- 
. ence had the religious ſpirit over that ſect; and ſo much did it overbalance in 
their breaſts every motive of ſelf preſervation, of duty to their pions, and of re- 
.gard to their native country} 

Tuls was the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards the proſperity of ane Foreign 
enemies, as well as domeſtic factions, being depri ved of this reſource, that king- 
dom began now to ſhine forth in its full ſplendor. By a ſteddy proſecution of 
wiſe, plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gained an aſcendant over the ri- 
val power of Spain; and every order of the ſtate and every ſect were reduced 
to pay ſubmiſhon to the lawful authority of the ſovereign. The victory, howe- 
ver, over the hugonots was, at firſt, puſhed by the French King with great mo- 
deration. A toleration was {till continued to them; the only avowed and open 
toleration, which, at that time, was granted in any European kingdom. 


18th of OR; 


TRE failure of an enterprize, where the Engliſh nation, from religious ſym- 
pathy, ſo much intereſted themſelves, could not but diminiſh the King's authority 
in the parliament during, the approaching ſeſſion : But the commons, when af- 20. January. 
'ſembled, found many other cauſes of complaint. Buckingham's conduct and cha- 


racter, with ſome had been a reaſon, with others a pretext, for diſcontent againſt New ſeflion of 
. lic parliament, 


1629. 
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Chap. . public medfures: But after his death, ene en 
* 


texts for general diſſatisfaction- Manwaring's pardon and promotion were taken 
notice of: Sibthorpe and Cofins, two clergymen, who, for like reaſons, were 
equally difagreeable to the commons, had met with like favor from the King: 
Montague; who had been cenſured for moderation to the catholies, the greateſt 
of crimes, had been created biſhop-of Chicheſter. They found, lkeways, upon 
inquiry, that all the copies of the petition of right, which were diſperſed, had, 
by the King's orders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given fo little 
ſatisfaction to the commons. A poor artifice of Charles! As if he could, by this 
means, - perfuade the people, that he had no way receded from any of his former 
claims and pretenſions, or as if the prevalence of fach an opinion could be of any 
advantage to him. Selden too complained in the houſe, that one Savage, con- 
trary to the petition of right, had been puniſhed with the loſs of his ears, by a 
diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar-chamber. So ready were they, on 
their part, to ſtretch the petition into fach conſequences as might deprive the 
crown of powers, which, from immemoriat cuſtom, were fuppoſek inherent 
in it. 


Tonnage and Bur the great article, on which the houſe of commons s folit with the King, 


poundage. 


and which finally created in Charles a diſguſt to all parliaments, was the claim of 
tonnage. and poundage. On this occafton, therefore, it is neceflary to grve an 
account of that controverſy. 

Tux duty of tonnage and poundage, in more antient times, had been 
commonly a temporary grant of the parliament; but, on Henry VI. and all the 
ſucceeding princes, it had been conferred during life, in order to enable them to 
maintain a naval force for the protection of the kingdom. The neceſſity of levying 
this duty had been ſo apparent, that each king had ever claimed it from the mo- 
ment of his acceſſion; and the firſt parliament of each reign had ever by vote, 
conferred on the prince what they found him already in poſſeſſion of. Suitable to 
the inaccurate genius of the old conſtitution, this abufe, howeyer conſiderable, 
was never perceived nor remedied; tho? nothing could have been cafier than for 
the parliament” to have prevented it. By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own. life, and, for a year after his deceafe, to the ſucceffor, all incon- 
veniences had been obviated ; and yet the duty had never, for a moment, been 
levied without proper authority. But contrivances of that nature were not 
dreamed of during thoſe rude ages: And, as ſo complicated and jealous a govern- 
ment as the Engliſh cannot ſubſiſt without many ſuch 'refinements; it is caſy to 


ſee, how favorable every inaccuracy mult formerly have proved to the royal autho- 
rity, 
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8 en all emergencies, v obligedo bh, auen power, e 
the great deficiency. of the laws. * 
Donzxe that hort interval, which clapled, 5 Charles's vat ws 
his firſt parliament; he had followed the example of his predeceſſors; and no fault 
was found with his conduct in this particular. But what was moſt remarkable in 
the proceedings of that houſe of commons, and what proved beyond controvetſy, 
that they had ſeriouſly formed a plan for reducing their prince to dependance, was, 
that, inſtead of granting this ſupply during the King's life, as it had been enjoyed 
by all his immediate predeceſfors, they voted it only for a year; and, after that 
ſhould: be- elapſed, reſerved to themſelves the power of renewing or xefufing the 
ſame conceſſion. But the houſe of peers, who ſaw that this duty was now be- 
come more neceſſary than ever to ſupply the growing neceſſities of the crown, and 
who approved not of this encroaching ſpirit of the commons, rejected the bill; and 
the diffolntion of that parliament followed ſo ſoon after, that no attempt 
ſeems to have been made for the obtaining tonnage and _— in any other 
form *. 
CnaxrLEs, mean while, continued {till to levy theſe duties by his own autho- 
rity ; and the nation was ſa accuſtomed to this exertion of royal power, that no- 
{cruple was, at firſt, entertained of ſubmitting to it. But the fucceeding parlia- - 
ment excited doubts in every one. The commons made there fome ſteps towards 
declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament; 
and they openly ſhowed their intention of employing this engine, in order to 
extort from the crown conceſſions of the moſt important nature, But Charles 
was not yet ſufficiently tamed to compliance; and the abrupt diffolution of 
the parliament, as above related, put an end, for the _ to their farther. 
pretenfions. 

Tux following interval, betwixt the ſecond and third 0 was dif- 
tinguithed by fo many open and flagrant violations of public liberty, that men had 
little leizure to attend to this affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe of 
power in the crown might ſcem to be of a more diſputable nature. But after 


the nnn during the precedent n had remedied all theſe grievances by 
means 


* The reaſon, aſſigned by Sir Philip Warwick, for this unuſual meaſure of the commons, is, that 
they intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it had aſſumed, of laying on impoſi- 
tions, and, at the ſame time, were reſolved to cut off the new impoſitions laid on by James. Theſe 
were conſiderable diminutions both of revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have there 
ſtopt, conſidering their preſent diſpoſition, may appear ſomewhat uncertain, The King, it ſeems, 
and the lords were reſolved not to truſt them; nor to render a revenue once precarious, which per- 
haps they might never afterwards be able to get re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing. 
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means of their petition of right, which wis-bocome ſo neceſſary ; — 
proceeded to take this matter into conſideration, and they ſhowed the ſame inten- 
tion of exacting, in return for che grant of this revenue, very large compliances 
on the ſide of :the crown. gr PO HY RP eu them enn. 
; ing their pretenſions to a full concluſion. © 

-WurEN' Charles opened-this ſeſſion, he had ebe chat the m controverſy 
— ariſe; and he therefore took care, very early, among many mild and re- 
conciling expreſſions, to inform the commons, That he had not taken theſe duties 
as appertaining to his hereditary-prerogative; but that it ever was, and {till is 
6“ his meaning to enjoy them as a gift-of his people: And that, if he had hither- 
cc to levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to juſtify himſelf only by the ne- 
<« ceſſity of ſo doing, not by any right, which he aſſumed.“ This conceſſion, 
which probably proceeded from the King's moderate temper, now free'd from the 
impulſe of Buckingham's violent councils, might have ſatisfied the commons, liad 
they entertained no other view, than that of aſcertaining their own rights and pri- 
vileges. But they carried their pretenſions much higher. They inſiſted, as a 
requiſite preliminary, that the King ſhould once deſiſt from levying theſe duties; 
after which they were to take into conſideration, how far they would reſtore him 
to the poſſeſſion of a revenue, of which he had clearly diveſted himſelf. But be- 
ſides: that this extreme rigor had never been exerciſed towards any of his prede- 
ceſſors, and many obvious prejudices muſt follow the intermiſſion of the cuſtoms; 
there were other reaſons, which deterred Charles from complying with ſo hard 
a condition. It was probable, that the commons might renew their former pro- 
Je of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby reducing their prince to 
perpetual ſervitude; they certainly would cut off all the new impoſitions, which 
Mary and Elizabeth, but eſpecially James had levied, and which formed no de- 
ſpicable part of the public revenue; and they openly declared, that they had, at 
preſent, many important pretenſions, chiefly with regard to religion; ated if 
compliance was refuſed, no ſupply muſt be expected from the commons. 

Ir is eaſy to ſee in what an inextricable labyrinth Charles was now engaged. 
By his own conceſſions, by the principles of the Engliſh government, and by the 
form of every bill, which had granted this duty, tonnage and poundage was derived 
entirely from the free gift of the people; and, by conſequence, might be with- 
drawn at their pleaſure. If unreaſonable in their refuſal, they {till refuſed nothing 
but what was their own. If public neceſlity required this ſupply, it alſo required 
the King's compliance with thoſe conditions, which were the price of acquiring it. 
Tho? the motive of granting it had been the enabling the King to guard the ſeas - 


it followed not, that, becauſe he guarded the ſeas, he was therefore entitled to 
5 this 


1 o / 
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einde, without any farther formality ; ſince the people head: ſtill reſer ved * L. 
to themſelves the right of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch a ſupply. A 
But Charles; notwithſtanding his public declaration, was far from aſſenting to _ 
- concluſion, in its full extent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, of all theſe 2 
and refinements,. and inferences, was, that he, without any public neceſſity, and 
without any default of his own, muſt, of a ſudden, even from his firſt acceſſion; 
become a magiſtrate of a very different nature from any of his predeceſſors, and 
muſt fall into a total dependance on ſubjects, over whom former kings, eſpecially 8 
thoſe immediately preceding, had exerciſed an authority almoſt unlimited. .Entang. 
led in a chain of conſequenees, which he could. not eaſily. break, he was inclined 
to go higher, and rather deny the firſt principle, than admit of conclufions, which 
to him appeared fo abſurd and unreaſonable. Suitable to the ideas hitherto enter - 
tained both by natives and foreigners, the monarch he eſteemed the eſſence and ſoul 
of the Engliſh government; and whatever other power pretended to annihilate 
or even abrige the royal authority, muſt: neceſſarily, he thought, either in. its 
nature or exerciſe, be deemed no better than an uſurpation. Willing to preſerve 
the antient harmony of the conſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as fan 
as he eafily could, with the antient forms of adminiſtration : - But when theſe forms. 
appeared to him, by the: inveterate obſtinacy of the commons, to have no. other 
tendency. than to diſturb that harmony, and to introduce a-new- conſtitution ; he: 
concluded, that, in this violent ſituation, what was ſubordinate muſt neceſſarily- 
yield to What was principal, and the privileges of the people, for a time, give 
way to royal prerogative. From the rank of a monarch to be degraded into a 
ſlave of his inſolent ſubjects, ſeemed, of all indignities, the greateſt; and nothing, 
in his judgment, could exceed the humiliation attending ſuch a ſtate, but the, 
meanneſs of tamely ſubmitting to it, without making ſome efforts to preſerve thee 
authority tranſmitted to him by his predeceſſors. . 
Tno' theſe were his reflections and reſolutions before the parliament -afſembled,: 
he did not immediately break with them, upon their delay of voting him this ſup-- ; 
ply. He thought, that he could better juſtify any ſtrong meaſure, which he: 
might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed them to carry, to the utmoſt; 
extremity, their attacks upon his government and prerogative. He contented; 
himſelf for the preſent with ſolliciting the houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But- 
the commons, inſtead of hearkening to his ſollicitations, proceeded to carry their» 
cenſorial ſcrutiny into his management of religion, which was the only grievance, 
to which they had not, as yet, by their petition of right, applied a ſufficient re- 
medy -- | 
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Ir wat not palſible, that this en firtile/in religious fects and ciſputes, 


' ty incermingled, boch with philoſophy;and theology, had, in all ages, thrown ene. 
Ty Tchool and every church into ſuch inextricable doubt and perplexity. The firſt 
reformers in England, as in other European countries, bad embraced the moſt rigid 
tenets of predeſtination and abſolute decrees, and had compoſed, upon that ſyſtem, all 
the articles of their religious creed. But theſe principles having met with oppoſi · 
tion from Arminius and his ſectaries, the controverſy was ſoon brought into this 

iſland, and began there to diffuſe itſelf. The arminians, finding more encourage- 
ment from the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the church than from the fanaticiſm of the pu- 


ritans, gradually incorporated themſelves with the former; and ſome of that ſect 


by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained the higheſt offices and pre- 
ferments in the hierarchy. - But their ſucceſs with the public had not been alto- 
gether anſwerable to that which they met with in the church and the court. 
Thro'out the nation, they ſtill lay under the reproach of innovation and hereſy. 
The commons now levelled againſt them their formidable cenſures, and made them 
the objects of daily invective and declamation. Their protectors were ſtigma- 
tized ; their tenets canvaſſed ; their views repreſented as dangerous and pernicious. 
To impartial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſuch had been, at that time, in England, 
it muſt have given ſufficient entertainment, to fee a popular aſſembly, enflamed 
with faction and enthuſiaſm, pretend to handle queſtions, for which the greateſt 
philoſophers, in the tranquillity of retreat, had never hitherto been able to find 
any ſatisfactory ſolution. 

Aub that complication of diſputes, in which men were e we may 
obſerve, that the appellation, puritan, ſtood for three parties, which, tho* com- 
monly united together, were yet actuated by very different views {motives * 
There were the political puritans, who maintained the higheſt principles of civil 


überty; the puritans in diſcipline, who were averſe to the ceremonies and epiſco- 


pal government of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who rigidly defended 
the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe, ſtood, 


the court-party, the hierarchy, and the arminians; only with this diſtinction, 


that the latter ſect, being introduced but a few years before, did not, as yet, com- 
prehend all thoſe who were favorable to the church and to monarchy. But as the 
controverſies, on every ſubject, grew daily warmer, men united themſelves more 
cloſely with their friends, and ſeparated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts ; 
and the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform and regular. 

Tx1s houſe of commons, which, like all the preceding ones, during the 
"OP of James and Charles, had bers much governed by the puritanical party, 

thought» 
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Soner, That they could not better ſerve their cauſe, than by Rignnatizing and 


the arminian ſet, which, introducing an innovation in the church, were 
the leaſt fayored ind leaſt powell of all their antagoniſts. From this 1 


it was Gaſily foreſeen, that, beſide gratifying a bigotted animoſity in the doctrinal 


puritans, both the puritans in diſcipline and thoſe in politics would reap conſiderable 
advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and other biſhops, who were the chief ſup· 


porters of epiſcopal government and the moſt zealous partizans of the diſcipline 


and ceremonies of the church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted with arminianiſm. 
The ſame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preachers of paſlive obedience 
and of unlimited ſubmiſſion to prinees; and if theſe could once be cenſured, and 


be expelled the church and court, it was concluded, that the eccleſiaſtical hierar- 


chy would receive a mortal blow, the as be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, 
and the King, deprived of his moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe 
high. claims of prerogative, on which at preſent he inſiſted. 

Bui Charles, | beſide a view of the political conſequences, which muſt refult 
from a compliance with ſuch pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, from princi- 
ples of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the diſſipation incident to 
youth, nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune had been able to prevent this vir- 
tuous Prince from embracing the moſt ſincere ſentiments of religion; and that cha- 
rafter, which, in that religious age, ſhould have been of infmite advantage to him, 
proved, in the end, the chief cauſe of his ruin: Merely, becauſe the religion, 
adopted by him, was not of that preciſe mode and ſect, which began to prevail 
among his ſubjects. His piety, tho remote from popery, had a tincture of ſuper- 
ſtition in it; and, being averſe to the gloomy and fanatical extravagancies of the 
puritans, was repreſented by them as tending towards the abominations of anti- 
chriſt. Laud too hatl unfortunately acquired a great afcendant over him: And as 
all thoſe prelates, aimed at by the commons, were regarded as his chief friends 


and moſt favored courtiers; he was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonor himſelf „ 


by abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. 


In the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted to us, tis 645 to ace 
ſo early ſome ſparks of that enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards ſet the whole nation 
in combuſtion. One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſion, which, tho' low, ſeems to 


have been borrowed, from the writings of Lord Bacon. © If a man meet a dog 
© alone,” faid he, © the dog is fearful, tho? never ſo fierce by nature: But, if 
« the dog have his maſter with him, he will ſet upon that man, from whom he 
&« fled before. This ſhows; that lower natures, being backed by higher, encreaſe 
<« in courage and ſtrength ; and certainly man, being backed with omnipotency, 


eis a Kind of omnipotent creature. All things are poſlible to him that believes; 
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« and. were, all-chings are poſſible, here, is kind of omnipotency, - Wherefore, 
« let it. be the unanimous. conſent and. reſolution, of, us all to, make a vow and co 
ce venant from henceforth to hold faſt; our God and our religion; and v0 
« ſhall we from henceforth expect with certainty happineſs in this: worlds 
4 + Oz3vzR Cao MyyEL,. at that time, a young: man, of no account in . 
8 tion, is mentioned in theſe debates, as complaining of one, Who, he was told, 
reached flat popery. *Tis amuſing to obſerve. zun 
hypocrite correſpond ſo exactly to his character. 125 
Tx enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and W went: hand in Sie 
with theſe theological or metaphyſical controverſies... The officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe were fummoned before the commons to give an account by what authority 
they had ſeized the goods of merchants, who paid not theſe: duties: The barons 
of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning their decrees on that head: The ſheriff 
5 of London was committed to the tower for his activity in ſupporting the officers 
of the cuſtom · houſe: The goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member of the houſe, 
being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this vio- 
lence, as if it were a breach of privilege: Charles avowed his officers. in all theſe 
meaſures; and the quarrel grew every day higher betwixt him and the . 
commons. Mention was made in the houſe of impeaching Sir Richard Weſton, | 
Lord treaſurer; win ing Wan eee man the nn 
: a diſſolu tion 
March 2. - Six John Se fred e eee ene ee eee 
dage without conſent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to read. It: was 
refuſed. He red it himſelf. The queſtion being then called for, the ſpeaker; . 
Sir John Finch, ſaid, That he bad à command from the King to adjourn, and to put 
no queſtion,. Upon which he roſe and left the chair. The whole houſe was in an 
uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed- back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by 
Holles and Valentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by ac- 
clamation rather than by vote. Papiſts and arminians were there declared capital 
enemies to the commonwealth. Thoſe, who levied tonnage and poundage, were 
branded with the ſame epithet. And even the merchants,. who ſhould voluntarily 
pay theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and public ene- 
mies. The doors being locked, the gentleman-uſher of the houſe of lords, whe. 
was ſent. by the King, could get no admittance, till this remonſtrance was 
finiſhed. By the King's order, he took the mace from the table, which 
Diſſolution of ended their proceedings. 4 few. days aſterwards, the parliament was diſ- 
. Lan ſolved. 
March bo. PT: 
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Iy inflamed by his affectation of a ſeverity, which he had not power, nor, proba- 
bly, will, to carry to extremity. Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, Selden, 

Corit oft, Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, on account of the laſt tumult, 
Which was called ſedition. Wich great difficulty, and after ſeveral delay, they 
were releaſed; and the lay was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in order to 
prolong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Holles, and Valentine, were ſum- 


moned to their trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behavior in 


parliament; but refuſing to anſwer before an inferior court for their conduct, as 
members of a ſuperior, they were condemned to imprifonment during the King's 
pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good behavior, and to be ſined, the two former 
a thouſand pound a piece, the latter five hundred. This illegal ſentence, pro- 
cured by the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhow the King's diſregard to 
all the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock of popularity to 
the ſufferers, who had fo bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended the 
liberties of their native country. The commons of England, tho? an immenſe 
body, and poſſeſſed of the greateſt property of the kingdom, were naturally ſome» 
what defenceleſs ; becauſe of their equality and their want of leaders: But the 
King's ſeverity, if theſe illegal proſecutions deſerve the name, here pointed out 
leaders to them, whoſe reſentment was enflamed, and whoſe courage was no 
way daunted, by the hardſhips which they had undergone in ſo honorable a cauſe. 
So much did all theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, that they would not 
-condeſcend even to preſent a petition to the King, expreſſing their ſorrow for ha- 
ving offended him. They unanimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for their good be- 
'havior; and diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, Holles 
was ſo induſtrious to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, that when one offered his bail 
for him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and be himſelf bound with his 
friend. Even Long, who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtices cham- 
ber, declared in court, that his ſureties ſhould no longer continue. Yet hecauſe 
Sir John Elliot happened to die, while in cuſtody, a great clamor was raiſed a- 
gainſt the adminiſtration, and he was univerſally regarded as a martyr to the li- 
berties of England. : | L 


Tu diſcontents of the nation ran extreme lyhigh, on account of this Galent e . | 
rupture betwixt King and parliament. © Theſe diſcontents Charles very imprudent- 
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Peace with France. Peace with . of the court and mi 
, niftry. ———Cbarater of the Lueen.—Strafford. . Laud. Innova- 


tions in the church. _—rregwar levieuaf money.——Severities in the ſtar- 
chamber and high Heber ey . al of Hamb den. 


"HERE now opens to us a new ſcene. Charles, diſpuſted with pulls. 

ments, was reſolved not to call any more, till he ſhould ſee greater fymp- 
toms of a compliant diſpoſition in the nation. Having loſt. his great favorite, 
Buckingham, he became his own miniſter ; and never afterwards conferred on 
any one ſuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly follows his own genius and 
diſpoſition, his meaſures are henceforth leſs raſh and violent; tho? the general te- 


nor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants much of being —_— legal, and more of being 


entirely prudent. 

WE ſhall endeavor to exhibit a jult idea of the events, which followed for f. ome 
years; ſo far as they regard foreign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the govern- 
ment of the nation. The incidents are not numerous nor illuſtrious; but the 


knowlege of them is quite requiſite for underſtanding the {ſubſequent tranſ; nous 


which are ſo memorable. 

CHARLEs, deſtitute of all fupply, was obliged from neceſſity to embrace a mea 
fare, which ſhould have been the reſult of reaſon and ſound politics: He made. 
peace with the two crowns, againſt whom he had hitherto waged a war, ſo unne- 
ceſſary and ſo inglorious. Notwithſtanding the diſtracted and helpleſs condition 
of England, no attempt was made, either by France or Spain, to invade their 
enemy; nor did: they entertain any farther project than to defend themſelves. 
againſt the feeble and ill concerted expeditions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the 
jealouſies and quarrels betwixt King and parliament had diſarmed ſo formidable 
a power, they carefully avoided any enterprize, which might rouze either the 


terror or anger of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and ſubmiſſion: 


The endeayors to regain the good will of. the nation was carried ſo far by the 
Spaniard, that he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all' the Engliſh priſoners, 
whom he had taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The example was imitated 
by France, after the retreat of the Engliſh from the iſle of Rhe. When princes 
were in ſuch diſpoſitions, and had ſo few pretenſions on each other, it could 

5 not 
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not FF tele to england: a peace. The treaty was firſt ſigned with Pater Chip. . of 
The ſituation of the King's affairs did not entitle him to demand any con- April 24 "i 
ditions for the | hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their*fove* 
reign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; where no conditions were 1630. 
made in favor of the Palate, except that Spain promiſed in general to uſe her Meade = 
good offices for his reſtoration. The influence of theſe two wars on domeſtic 
affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of King and people was of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence: But no alteration" Was' wm 5 wan on . foreign intereſts of the Ly 
kingdom. N i hob 4.5.48 f | 
NoTHING more happy can bu imagined than the ſituation, in which Eng- Wn 
land then ſtood with regard to foreign affairs. Europe was divided betwixt the | 
rival families of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, and ſtill more, 
their mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity of this iſland. Their forces were 
ſo nearly counterpoized, that no apprehenſions were entertained of any event, 
which could fuddenly diſturb the ballance of power betwixt them. The Spaniſlr 
monarch, eſteemed the moſt powerful, lay at greateſt diſtance; and the Engliſh, 
by that means, poſſeſſed the advantage of being engaged by political motives, into 
a cloſer union and confederacy with the neighboring potentate. The diſperſed 
dominions of Spain gave great hold to the naval power of England; and kept thar 
empire in continual dependance. France, more vigorous and more compact, was, 
every day, riſing in policy and diſcipline; and reached at laſt an equality of 
power with the houſe of Auſtria : But her progreſs, flow and gradual, left it ftilF 
in the power of England, by a timely interpoſal; to check her ſuperiority. And, 
thus Charles, had he happily avoided all diſſentions with his own ſubjects, was in 4 
ſituation to make himſelf be courted and reſpected by every power in Europe; and, 
what ſince has ſcarce ever been attained by the princes of this iſland, he could ei- 
ther be active with dignity or neutral with ſecurity. 

A neutrality was embraced by the King; and during the reſt of his reign, 
he ſeems little to have regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged, 
by honor and by friendſhip for his ſiſter and the Palatine, to endeavor the pro- 
curing ſome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe 
of France, and mediated a peace betwixt the Kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed prote - 
ſtants in the empire. This was the famed Guftayus, whoſe heroic genius, ſe- 
conded by the trueſt politics, made him, in a little time, the moſt diſtinguiſh- 

ed: monarch of the age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown and ne- 
gle Qed, of great weight in the ballance of Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him 
in kis projected invaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with fix. 


thauſ. and 


ep. un. 
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- bane that he-might-proſetve. the-appearance:of neurrulith, ein 
uſe of the Marquis of Hamilton's name, 1 Nohleman allied to the crown. Ha 


milton entered into an engagement with Guſtavus; and anlifting cheſe troops in 


England and Scotland at Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The 


deciſive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after; where the conduct of Tilly 


and valor of the imperialiſts were overcome by the ſuperior conduct of Guſtavus 
and ſuperior valor of the Swedes. What remained of this hero's life was one 
continued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs beholden to fortune, than to 
thoſe perſonal endowments, which he derived from nature and from induſtry. 
That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we ſo much admire in antient hiſtory, 
was here renewed in modern annals; aud without that cauſe, to which, in 
former ages, it had ever been owing, . Military nations were not now engaged 
againſt an undiſciplined and unwarlike people; nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to 
cowards. The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated 
generals of the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over- 
run in an inſtant, by the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and unex- 
pected ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe, for which he framed the 
alliance. Guſtavus elated by proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans 
of ambition; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended 
to reduce it to ſubjection under his own. The Palatine he refuſed to reſtore to 
his dominions but on conditions, which would have kept him in total dependance. 
And thus the negotiation was protracted; till the battle of Lutzen, where the 
Swediſh monarch periſhed in the midſt of a n. victory, which he obtained o- 
ver his enemies. 

WE have carried on theſe trenkaftions a few years beyond the preſent period, 
that we might not be obliged to return to them; nor be henceforth interrupted in 
our account of Charles's court and kingdoms. ; 

WHEN we conſider Charles, as preſiding in his court, as aſſociated with his fa- 


| mily, it is difficult to imagine a character, at once more reſpectable and more ami- 
able. A kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt friend; 


to all theſe eulogies, by his conduct in private life, he was fully intitled. As a 
monarch too, in the exterior qualities he excelled; in the eſſential, he was not 
defective. His addreſs and manner, tho as inclining a little towards 
ſtatelineſs and formality, in the main correſponded to his high rank, and gave 
grace to that reſerve and gravity, which were natural to him. The moderati- 
on and equity, which ſhone forth in his temper, ſeemed to ſecure him againſt 
raſh and dangerous enterprizes : The good ſenſe, which he diſplayed in his diſ- 


_ courſe and converſation, ſeemed to warrant his ſucceſs in every reaſonable un- 


dertaking. 
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2 Other endow/ ments too he enjoyed; -whichy iv a private gentkeman, chez. * 
would: have been highly ornamental; and Which, in a great monarch,” might 
have proved extremely uſcful to his people. He was poſſeſſed of an excellent 

taſte in all the fine; arts; and the love of painting was, in ſome degree, his fü 

vorite palſion. Learned beyond vrliat is common in: printes, he was u en 

of writing in others, and enjoyed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſition. 

every other age; or nation; this monarch: had been ſecure of a proſperous we 

2- happy reign. / But the high idea of his own authority, with which he had 

been imbued; made him incapable of ſubmitting prudently to the ſpirit of li- 

berty, which began to prevail among his ſubjects. His politics were not ſup- 

ported with ſuch vigor and foreſight” as might enable him to ſubdue their privi-- 

leges, and maintain his prerogative at the high pitch, to which he had raiſed it. 

And above all, the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, being univerſally diffuſed" over the na- 

tion, diſappointed all the views of human prudence, and diſturbed che JIG 

of every motive, which uſually influence ſociety: 

Burr the: misfortunes, produced by theſe cauſes; were yet remote: Chates 
now-enjoyed himſelf in the full exerciſe of his authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with 

his friends and courtiers; and in A man uſe of ROE, which he moſt 

affected. 7 at 

AFTER the death of Buckingham, ws WY ſomewhat Hetated Charks a Character of* 
her, the Queen is to be conſidered as his chief friend and favorite. That ruſtic _ — 
contempt of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, baniſning them from 

his court, made it reſemble more a fair or an cxchange, than the ſeat of a great 
prinee, was very wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But tho? full of com- 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his paſſion for the Queen, to 
whom he attached himſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe 
and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſtified: the: fondneſs of her huſband; 
tho”. it is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate temper, ſhe precipita · A 
ted him into haſty and imprudent:councils;. Her religion too, to which ſhe 7 
much addicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfortune; ſince it augmented. | 
jealouſy, which prevailed againſt the court; and engaged her to procure, for 
the catholics, indulgences, which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation. 

In the former ſituation of the Engliſh government, when the ſovereign was, 
ina great meaſure, independent of his ſubjects, the king choſe his miniſters, 
either from perſonal favor or from an opinion of their ability; without any re- 
gard to their ane intereſt or talents. It has ſince been the maxim of 
princes, . where - ever Popular leaders encroach too much on royal aut 107 
fer offices on them; in expectation, that they will afcerwards become more care 
ful. 
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N * ful not ta diminiſh that powotz lebe bs become their own: Theſe politics 
were now embraced by Charles; a ſure ſymptom, that a ſecret revolution had 

85 * happened in the conſtitution and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new 
| maxims of government. But the views of the King were, at this time; fo re- 
mote from thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loſt; from 
that moment, all intereſt with their party, and were Even purſued as traitors, 
with implacable hatred and reſentment. This was the caſe with Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, whom the King created, firſt a baron, then à viſcount, and after- 
8 I | wards. Earl of  Strafford ; made him preſident of the council of Vork and Lord 
I n beutenant of Ireland; _ regarded him as his chief miniſter and counſellor. 
3 By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all the confidence, which 
IF the King repoſed in him: His character was ſtately and auſtere; more fitted 

to procure eſteem than love: His fidelity to his maſter was unſnaken; but as 

he now employed all his councils to ſupport the prerogative, i Which he had for - 

merly bent all his endeavors to diminiſh, his virtue ſeems not to have been intire- 

3 ly pure, but to have been ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions from private intereſt 
and ambition. Sir Dudley Diggs was, about the ſame time, created maſter of 

the rolls: Noy, attorney -· general? Lattleton, ſollicitor - general. All theſe had 

been like ways parliamentary leaders; 3 and Wee "et vey eminent in their 

profeſſion. 
Land. Ix all eccleſiaſtical affairs; 1 even in many civil, Laud, biſhop of London, 
had great influence on the King. This man was virtuous ; if ſeverity” of man- 
ners alone and abſtinence from -plcaſure could deſerve that name. He was learn 
| ed, if ecclefiaſtical knowlege could intitle him to that praiſe. He was diſinter- 

x | eſted; but with unceaſing induſtry be {tudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelati- 

5 cal character, which was his own. © His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe of 
religion; that is, in impoſing, by the moſt rigorous meaſures, his own tenets 

22, ERS and pious ceremonies on the obſtinate puritans, who had profanely dared to op- 
N poſe him. In proſecution of his holy purpoſes, he over-looked every human 
conſideration; or, in other words, the heat and indiſcretion of his temper made 
; ; him neglect all views of prudence and all rules of good manners. He was, in 

4 this reſpect, happy, that all his enemies were alſo declared enemies to loyalty and 

true piety, and that every exerciſe of his revenge, by that means, became a merit 
and a virtue. This was the man, who acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 
Charles, and led him, by the ſuperſtition of his temper, into a conduct, which 
proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms. | 


: 3 ITE humor of the nation ran, at that time, into oh extreme e « to · 
5 the church. ſuperſtition ; ; andit was with difficulty, that the antient ceremonies, to Which 
men 


strafford. 
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prelates, who embraced his meaſures, were generally well inſtructed in ſacred an- 
tiquity, and had adopted all thoſe religious ſentiments, which prevailed during 


the third, fourth, and fifth centuries; when the chriſtian church, as is well 


known, was already deep ſunk into thoſe ſuperſtitions, which were afterwards 


continued and augmented by the policy of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the 


ideas and practices of that age could not fail of giving the Engliſh faith and li- 
turgy ſome air of reſemblance to the catholic ſuperſtition, which the kingdom 
in general, and the puritans in particular, held in the greateſt horror and deteſta- 

tion. Men too were apt to think, that, without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ' ſuch 
inſignificant obſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch unrelenting zeal on the 
refractory ſpirit of the nation; and that Laud's ſcheme was to lead the Engliſh, 
by gradual ſteps, back to the religion of their anceſtors. 'They conſidered not, 
that the very inſignificancy of theſe ceremonies recommended them to the ſuper- 
ſtitious prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly ſacred and religious, 
that they could ſerve no other purpoſe in life. Nor was the reſemblance to the 
Romiſh ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren; 
who bore a much greater kindneſs to the mother - church, as they called her, than 
to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently recommended her as a true 
chriſtian church; an appellation, which they refuſed, or at leaſt ſcrupled, to 
the others. So openly were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only the malignant 
and diſcontented puritans believed the church of England to be relapſing faſt in- 
to Romiſh ſuperſtition: The court of Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining 
its authority in this iſland; and, in order to forward Laud's good intentions, an 
offer was twice made him, in private, of a Cardinal's hat, which he declined 
accepting. His anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, That ſomething dwelt within . 
which would not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome was other than it is. 


A court lady, daughter of the Earl of Devonſhire, having turned catholic, 


was aſked by Laud the reaſons of her converſion. *T7s chiefly, ſaid ſhe, becauſe 
T hate.to-travel in a crowd. The meaning of this expreſſion being deſired, ſhe 
replied, I perceive your Grace and many others are making haſte to Rome; and there- 
fore, in order to prevent em being crowded, I bave gone before you. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, tho Laud deſerved not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his 
religion was, tho? in a leſs degree, yet the lame with that of the Romiſh : The 

Vol. I. C c | ſame 
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men had been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctifed by the practice of the 
firſt reformers, could be retained in divine ſervice : Yet was-this the time, 
which Laud choſe for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſervances. Be- 
ſides that theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the opinion of 
the public, another very forcible objection againſt chem. Laud and the other 
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E ſame profound reſpect was demanded to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſub · 


miſſion required to the creeds and decrees of ſynods and councils, the ſame pomp 


and ceremony was aſſected in worſhip, and the fame fuperſtitious regard to days, 
poſtures, -- meats; and veſtments. No wonder, therefore,. that this prelate was, 


0 en _— the ne, regarded * deren as the forcmenger of 
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antichrilt. - 
As Shjecimen of the new ceremonies, to which band aerificed his own x quiet 


and that of the nation, it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe, which he was accu- 
ſed of employing in the conſecration. of St. Catherine's church, and which were 
W of ſuch general ſcandal and offence. 
Oy the biſhop's approach to the welt door of the church, ee cxied, 
Open; open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of glory may enter in! . Immediately 
the doors of the church flew open, and" the biſhop. entered. Falling upon his 
knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: This 
place is hey; the ground is boly : In the name E the father, ſon, ol nk. 1 
R.. it B. 

Got towards fo cogent; "oy ſeveral times, tack 0 
of the duſt, and threw it into the air. When he approached, along with his 
attendants, near to the communion - table, he bowed frequently towards it: And 
on their return, they went round the church, repeating as they marched along, 
ſome of the pſalms: And then ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded with 
theſe words: Wie conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unte thee as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common uſes. 

_ AFTEx this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the communion-table, ſolemnly pro- 
nounced” many imprecations upon ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that holy 
place by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying 
burthens thro? it. On the concluſion of every curſe, he bowed towards the eaſt, 
and cried, Let all the people ſay, amen. 

- Tag imprecations being all ſo piouſly finiſhed, there were a! out a num- 
ber of bleſſings upon ſuch as had any hand in framing and building that ſacred 
and beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given or ſhould hereafter give to it any 
chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At every benediction, he, in like 
manner, bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay, amen. 

THe ſermon ſucceeded ; after which, the biſhop conſecrated and dminiſtre 
the ſacrament, in the following manner: | 

As he approached the communion-table, he made many lowly reverences : 
And coming up to that part of the table, where the bread and wine lay, he bows+ 
ed ſeven times. After the reading of many prayers, he approached the ſacra- 
mental 
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mental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, in which che bay Mt. 

bread was laid. When he beheld the bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, 630 

flew back a ſtep or two, bowed three ſeveral times towards the bread; then 

he drew near again, and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. e ; 
Nx xT, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was fall 

of wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He ap- 

proached again; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seceing*the 

wine, he let fall the cover, ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then he re- 

ceived the ſacrament, and gave it to others. And many prayers being ſaid, the 268 

ſolemnity of the conſecration ended. The walls and floor and roof of the fa - "EM 

bric were then ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently holy, | N 

Ox D ERS were given, and Tigorouſly inſiſted on, that the cbnmpution-eis 
ſhould be removed from the middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all 
churches, except in cathedrals. It was placed in the eaſt end, railed in, and 
denominated an ALTAR ; as the clergyman, who officiated, received common- 
ly the appellation of PRIEST. Tis not eaſy to imagine the diſcontents, excited 
by this innovation, and the ſuſpicions, which it gave riſe to. 

THE kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a ſpecies of embrotiiered 
veſtment, in adminiſtring the ſacrament, was alſo known to be a great object of 

ſcandal, as being popiſh practices: But the oppoſition rather increaſed, than 
abated the zeal of the prelate, for the introduction of theſe ceremonies. 

ALL kinds of ornament, particularly pictures, were requiſite for ſupporting 
that mechanical devotion, which was propoſed to be raiſed in this model of reli- 
gion: But as theſe had been ſo much employed by the church of Rome, and 
had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or phat the puritans called kotarry ; ; it 
was impoſlible to introduce them into Engliſh churches, without exciting the 
moſt general murmurs and complaints. But Laud, poſſeſſed of preſent authori- 
ty, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made feveral attempts towards acquiring theſe 

ornaments. Some of the pictures, introduced by him, were alſo found, upon 
inquiry, to be the very ſame, which might be met with in the Watt Bock. The 
crucifix too, that eternal conſolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all ſound 
proteſtants, was not forgot on this occaſion. 

Ir was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder of Saliſbury, was tried 
in the ſtar - chamber, for having careleſsly broke, with his cane, ſome cracked 
panes of painted glaſs ; while he gave orders for repairing the windows of St. 

Edmond's church in that city. He was fined 500 pound, removed from his 
Cc | office, 
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office, condemned to make « public acknowlogemens and be bound to his good 


behavior. 

Nor only fach of the clergy, as neglected to obſerve every ceremony, were 
ſuſpended and deprived by the high commiſſion-court : Arbitrary oaths were, 
by many of the biſhops, impoſed on the church-wardens ; and they were ſworn 
to delate any one, who acted contrary to the eccleſiaſtical canons. Such a vio- 
lent ſtep, even had it not been illegal, would have given offence; as reſembling 
too nearly the practice of the Romiſh inquiſition. 

To mark the greater alienation from the churches, reformed after the pre - 


ſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the church 


ſhould be impoſed on the Engliſh regiments and trading companies abroad. All 
foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were commanded to attend 
the eſtabliſhed. church ; and indulgence was granted to none after the firſt de- 
ſcent. Scudamore too, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to withdraw 
himſelf from the communion of the hugonots. Even men of ſenſe were apt 


to blame this conduct, not only becauſe it gave offence in England, but becauſe, 


in foreign countries, it loſt the crown the advantage of being eſteemed the head 
— ſupport of the reformation. 

UNDER pretext of pacifying diſputes, ti were iſſued from the council, for- 
bidding, on both ſides, all preaching and printing with regard to the contro- 
verted points of predeſtination and free-will. But it was complained of, and 
probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was altogether confined to the or- 
ders, and that the execution of them was only meant againſt the calviniſts. 

In return to Charles's indulgence towards the church, Laud and his followers 
took care to magnify, on every occaſion, the regal authority, and to treat, 
with the utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pretenſions to a free and 
independent conſtitution. But, while theſe prelates were ſo liberal in raiſing the 
crown at the expence of public liberty, they made no ſcruple of incroaching, 
themſelves, on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtable; in order to exalt the 
hierarchy, and procure to their own order dominion and independance.. All the 
doctrines, which the Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome of the early fa- 
thers, and which free'd the ſpiritual from ſubordination to the civil power, were 
now adopted by the church of England, and interwoven with her political and 
religious tenets. A divine and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted on, preferably 
to a legal and parliamentary one: The ſacerdotal character was magnified as ſa- 
cred and indefeizable: All right to ſpiritual. authority, or even to private judg- 


ment in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane laymen : Eccleſiaſtical courts 


were held by the biſhops in their own name, without any notice taken of the 
King's 
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King's authority: And Charles, tho' extremely jealous of every claim in popu- 
lar aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage, than repreſs, thoſe encroachments in 
his clergy. Having felt ſome ſenſible inconveniences. from the independent ſpi- 


rit of parliaments, he attached himſelf intirely to thoſe,” who profeſſed a devoted 


obedience to his crown and perſon ; nor did he foreſee, that the eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er, which he exalted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might in time be ; 
come more dangerous to . een and no leſs fatal to n 30h, e than 


the other. 
So early as the coronation, Lau WAS the perſon, enn to general opini- 


on, who introduced a novelty, which, tho' overlooked by Charles, made a 
deep impreſſion on many of the byeſtanders. After the uſual ceremonies, theſe 
words were recited to the King: Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the 


cc place, to which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your forefathers, be- 


« ing now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, and by the 
© hands of us and all the biſhops and ſervants of God. And, as you ſee the 
„ clergy to come nearer the altar than others, ſo remember, that, in all places 
% convenient, you give them greater honor; that the Mediator of God and man 
«© may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, to be a mediator betwixt. the clergy: 


Chap. III. 
1630. 


“ and the laity; and that you may reign for ever with Jeſus Chriſt, the King of 


“ Kkings, and Lord of lords.“ 


Tre. principles, which exalted prerogative, were not entertained by the King, 


merely as ſoft and agreeable to his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice 
during all the time, when he ruled without parliament. Tho” frugal and regular 
in hisexpences, he wanted money for the ſupport of government; and he levied 
it, either by the revival of obſolete laws, or by violations, ſome more open; 
fome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the nation. Tho' humane and gentle 
in his temper, he gave way to ſeverities in the ſtar- chamber and high commiſſion; 
which ſeemed. requiſite, in order to ſupport the new model of adminiſtration, and 
repreſs the riſing ſpirit of liberty thro'out- the kingdom. Under theſe two heads, 
may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions of this reign, during ſome years: 
For, in peaceable and proſperous times, where a neutrality in foreign affairs is ob- 
ſerved, ſcarce any thing is remarkable, but what is, in ſome degree, blamed or 
blameable. And, left the hope of relief or protection from parliament might 
encourage oppoſition, Charles ifſued a proclamation, where he declared, That, 
„ whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged; 
„ tho? his Majeſty has ſhown, by frequent meeting with his people, his love to 
« the uſe of parliaments: Yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, driven him 
« unwillingly out of that courfe ; he will account it preſumption for any one to 
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ec preſcribe to him any time for the calling that aſſembly.” This was generally 
1 that, during this reign, no more parliaments were in | 
tended to be ſummoned. eee, ex nen e nn 
ſo difagreeable to the generality of the peop 

ToxNAGE and poundage — 1 robdleyiedby the ales 
le. The former arbitrary impoſitions were ſtill exacted. * W 
were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchandice. 

Tn cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from the e to enter into any 
houſe, warehouſe, or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to e any 
bulk whatever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms. 

Ix order to exerciſe the militia, and keep them in good order, a county, 
by an edict of the council, was aſſeſſed at a certain ſum, for the entertainment 
of a muſter-maſter, appointed for that ſervice. 

CoMPos1T10Ns were openly made with recuſants, and the popiſh religion be- 
came a regular part of the revenue. This“ was all the eee which it un- 
derwent during the reign of Charles. 

A commiſſion was granted for compounding with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of crown- 
lands upon defective titles; and, under this ' pretext, ſome money was exacted 
from the-people. | 

Tazxs was a law of Edward Il. * „That whoever was poſſeſſed of twenty 
pounds a-year in land, ſhould be cbliged, when ſummoned, to appear and to receive 
the order of knighthood. - Twenty pounds, at that time, partly by the change 
of denomination, partly by that in the value of money, was equivalent to 200 
in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth century; and it ſeemed juſt, that the King ſhould 
not inſiſt ſtrictly on the letter of the law, and oblige. people of fo ſinall revenue 


to accept of that expenſive honor. Edward VI. , and Queen Elizabeth t, who 


had both of them made uſe of this expedient for raiſing money, had ſummoned only 
thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a- year and upwards to receive knighthood, or com- 
pound for their neglect; and Charles imitated their example, in granting the fame 
indulgence. Commiſſioners were appointed for fixing the rates of compoſition; 
and, to theſe commiſſioners inſtructions were given, not to accept of a leſs ſum than 


would have been due by the perſon, to a tax of three ſubſidies and a half. No- 


thing proves more plainly, how much indiſpoſed the people were to the meaſures 
of the crown, than to obſerve that they loudly complained of an expedient found- 
ed on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent precedents. The law was 
pretended to be obſolete; tho? only one reign had intervened, - ſince the ak EXE» 
cution of it, 


. 


| | Bayan: 
* Statutum dt militibus, + Rymer, tom. xv. p. 124. f I. p. 493, 504. 
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Dann lectuxer of St. Sepulchres, Landon, had this expreſſion in his Chap. III. 
prayer before ſermon; Tord, open the gyes of ie Queen's Miajehy, that ſhe mi, % 
vue Chrif, how ho ban pierced with bor ain, Jupecition, and idolatry. Ho Seris of 
was queſtioned in the high commiſſion, court; but, upon his ſubmiſſion, \diſmifſed. ber and high 
Leighton, who had wrote ſcandalous libels againſt che King, the Queen, che bi- nm Hn. 
ſhops, and the whole adminiſtration, was condemned by a very ſevere, if not 
2 eruel, ſentence; but the execution of it was ſuſpended ior ſome time, in ex- 
pectation of his ſubmiſſion v. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this reign, were ex- 
erciſed againſt thoſe, who triumphed in their ſufferings, who courted perfecution, 
and braved authority : And, upon that account, their puniſhment may be eſteem- 
ed the more juſt; but the leſs prudent. To have neglected them intirely, had it 
been conſiſtent with order and public ſafety, had been the wiſeſt meaſure, which 
could have been embraced; as perhaps, it had been the molt ſevere puniſhment, . 
which could ha ve been inflicted on theſe zealots. | | 


IN order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fabric, ſubſcriptions were ſet 163 
on foot, for the repairing and rebuilding St. Pauls; and the King, by his coun- 
tenance and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking. By order of the 
privy council, St. Gregory's church was removed, as an impediment to the project 
of extending and beautifying the cathedral. Some houſes and ſhops. likeways 
were pulled down; and compenſation made to the proprietors. As there was 
no immediate proſpect of aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the King 
became neceſſary; and in no former age would the people have entertained any. 
ſeruple with regard to them. It muſt be remarked, that the il-humored puritans 
were extremely averſe to the raiſing this ornament to the capital, It ſavored, as 
they pretended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. 

AN office was erected for the ſealing of cards: A new tax, which, of itſelf, 

was liable to no objection; but was of the moſt dangerous as. when 
conſidered as arbitrary and illegal. 

MoNoPoLIESs were revived; an oppreſſive method of levying taxes, being 
unlimited as well as deſtructive of induſtry. The laſt parliament of James, which. 

| aboliſhed monopolies, had left a very equitable exception in favor of new. inven-- 
tions; and under pretext of theſe, and of erecting new companies and corpora- 
tions, was this grievance now renewed. The manufacture of ſoap was given to- 
a company, who paid a ſum for their patent. Leather, ſalt, and many other 


commodities, even down to linnen rags, were likeways: put under reſtrictions. 
Tis 


* Kennet's compleat hiſtory, 


Cha III. 
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Aus affirmed by Clarendon, that ſo little benefit was reaped from theſe pro- 
jects, that of 200,000 pound levied from the people, ſearce 1500 came into the 
King's coffers. Tho" we ought not to ſuſpect the noble hiſtorian of exaggerati- 


ons to the diſadvantage of Charles's meaſures; this fact, it muſt be owned, ap- 


| pears incredible. The ſame author adds, that the King's intention was to teach 


2 63 2. 


1633. 


his ſubjects how unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to the crown. 


A ſtrange project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of puniſhment ; 3 and 
to hope, by acts of violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of any eren Bergen to prevent reſiſtence. 


Tux council of Vorke had been firſt Gebel, after a rebellion, by a patent from 


Henry VIII. without any authority from parliament ; and this exerciſe of power, 


like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. That council had long 
acted chiefly as a criminal court; but, beſide Tome innovations, introduced by 
James, Charles thought proper, ſame time after Wentworth was made preſident, 
to extend their powers, and to give them a large civil juriſdiction, and that, in 
ſome reſpects, diſcretionary. Tis not improbable, that the King's intention 
was only to prevent inconveniences, which aroſe from the bringing every cauſe, 
from the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter-hall : But the 
conſequence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the putting all the northern 
counties out of the protection of law, and the ſubjecting them to arbitrary au- 


thority. Some irregular acts of that council were, this year, complained of. 


"THE. court of ſtar-chamber extended very far their authority, and encroached 
upon the juriſdiction of all the other courts; impoſing heavy fines and infliting 
ſevere puniſhment, beyond the uſual courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was 
fined 5000 pound, chiefly becauſe he had diſſuaded a friend from eee 


with the commiſſioners of knighthood. 


PRYNNE, a barriſter of Lincolne's-Inn, had wrote an enormous quarto of a 
thouſand pages, which he called Hiſtrio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to de- 
cry ſtage- plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, dancing; but the author likeways 
took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, 


| bonefires, and May-poles. His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt 


moved, at obſerving, that plays fold better than the choiceſt ſermons, and that 


they were frequently printed on finer paper than the Bible itſelf. Beſide, that 
the players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked; the play-houſes, he at- 


fums, are Satan's chapels, the play-haunters little better than incarnate devils, and 


o many ſteps in a dance, ſo many paces to hell, The chief crime of Nero he 


repreſents 
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bly conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, hy their i in- 


dignation at that enormity. The reſt of his thouſand pages were of alike ſtrain. 


He had obtained a licence from Archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain; yet was he in» 
dictet in the ſtar- chamber as a libeller. I was thought — hard, that 
general invectives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted into fatyres againſt the King 
and Queen, merely becauſe they frequented theſe amuſements, and becauſe the 
Queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and interludes, which were repreſented 
at court. The author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the hier- 
archy, the innovations in religious worſhip, and the new ſuperſtitions, introdu- 
ced by Laud; and this probably, along with the obſtinacy of his behavior, 
was the reaſon why his ſentence was ſo ſevere. He was condemned to be put 
from the bar; to ſtand in the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; 
to loſe both his ears, one in each place; to pay Sooo "On fine to the ace and 
to be impriſoned during life. 

Tr1s ſame Prynne was a great hero among the puritans; : and it was chiefly 
with a view to mortify that ſect, that, tho? of an honorable profeſſion, the ſtar- 


chamber condemned him to ſo ignominious a puniſhment. The thorow-paced 


puritans were diſtinguiſhable by the ſowrneſs and auſterity of their manners, and 
by their averſion to all pleaſure and ſociety. To inſpire them with better humor, 
both for their own ſake and that of the public, was certainly a very laudable in» 
tention in the court; but, whether pillories, fines, and priſons, were proper expe» 
dients for that purpoſe, may admit of ſome queſtion. 


ANOTHER expedient, which the King tried, in order to infuſe cheerfulneſs in 


to the national devotion, was not mach more ſucceſsful. He renewed his father's 
edi& for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as had attended public 
worſhip; and he ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be publicly red by 
the clergy after divine ſervice. Thoſe, who were puritanically affected, refuſed 
obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpenfion or deprivation. The differences be · 


twixt the ſets were before ſufficiently great; nor was it neceflary to widen them 


farther by theſe new inventions. 
So ME encouragement and protection, which the King and the biſhops gave to 


wakes, church- ales, bride- ales, and other cheerful feſtivals of the common people, 


were the objects of like ſcandal to the puritans. 
Tus year, Charles made a journey into Scotland, attended by his court, in 


order to hold a parliament there, and to paſs thro? the ceremony of his coronati- 
on. The nobility and gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſling 
all duty and reſpect to the King, and in marking mutual friendſhip and regard to 

Vol. I. D d each 
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pi to have been, his frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, who-no- h im 
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each Ger- No one could have ſuſpeed, from exterior \ that ſuch 
— were epproveking.” Wen, +: 


Ox chief article of buſineſs (for it das wes nad which the King tranſ- 
acted in this parliament, was, beſide the obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure autho- 


rity for ordering the habits of clergymen. The act paſſed not without oppoſition 


and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was before men's eyes; and they appre- 


hended, with ſome reaſon, that, under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be'in- 


troduced among them. Tho? the King believed, that his prerogative intitled 
him to a general power of directing whatever belonged to the external govern- 


ment of the church; this was eſteemed a matter of too _ e et to be 
ordered without the Fation of a particular ſtatute. _ 
IMMEDIATELY after the King's return to l he Med if Archbiſhop 
Abbot's death: And, without delay, he conferred that dignity on his favorite, 
Land; who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now enabled to maintain ec- 
clefaſtica AR * riger,, 5 to nn the e diſcontent of 
TRE biſhopric- of London, "wy obtained for his friend, Juxon; and, about 
a year after Portland's death, had intereſt enough to have that prelate made Lord 


high treaſurer. Juxon was a perſon of great integrity, mildneſs, and humanity, 
and endued with a good underſtanding : Yet did this laft promotion give general 


diſcontent: His birth and character were too obſcure for a man raiſed to one of 


the higheſt offices of the crown. And the clergy, it was thought, were already 
too much- elated. by former inſtances of the King's attachment to them, and 


needed not this farther. encouragement to inſult and tyrannize over the laity. 


The puritans, likeways, were much diffatisfied with Juxon, notwithſtanding all 


his eminent virtues ; becauſe he was a lover of profane field-ſports and hunting, 


Sn1P-MONEY- was now introduced: The firſt writs of this kind had been only 
directed to ſeaport-towns: But ſhip-money was at this time levied from the whole 
kingdom; and each county was rated at a particular ſum, which was afterwards 
aſſeſſed upon individuals. The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, lit: 
de exceeding 200,000; it-was diſtributed. upon the people with juſtice and e- 
quality; and this money was intirely expended: upon the navy, to the great ho- 
nor and advantage of the kingdom: Yet all theſe circumſtances could not recon- 
eile the people to the impoſition. It was intirely arbitrary: By, the ſame right, 
any other tax might be impoſed : - And men eſteemed a powerful fleet, tho? very 
defireable, but a poor recompence for all their n, which were E ſacri: 
iced to the obtaining it, 
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Bains it muſt be owned, was, in this reſpect, very unhappy in ĩts Gitu- 
Wo; that the King had entertained a very different idea of the conſtitution, 


from that which began, in general, to prevail amongſt his ſubjects. He did not 


regard the privileges of the people as ſo ſacred and inviolable, that nothing but the 


moſt extreme neceſſity could juſtify-an infringement of them. He conſidered | | 


himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, by, his birth-right, had 
committed his people, whoſe duty it was to provide for their ſecurity and happi- 
neſs, and who was veſted with very ample diſcretionary powers for that ſalutary 
purpoſe. If the obſervance: of the antient laws and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with 
the preſent convenience of government, he eſteemed himſelf obliged to comply 
with that rule ; as the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt prompt and 
willing obedience. But when a change of circumſtances, eſpecially if derived 
from the obſtinacy of the people, equired' a new plan of adminiſtration ; all na- 
tional privileges, he thought, muſt yield to ſupreme power; nor could any order 
of the ſtate oppoſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed to the good of 


the public. That theſe principles of government were derived from the uniform 


tenor of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm. The fluctuating nature 


of the conſtitution, the impatient. humor of the people, and the variety of e- 


vents, had, no doubt, in different ages, produced many exceptions and contra- 
ditions. Theſe obſervations only may be eſtabliſhed on both ſides, that the ap- 
pearances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favor of the King to apologize for his follow- 
ing ſuch maxims, and that public liberty muſt be ſo precarious under this exor- 
bitant prerogative as to render an NE. not only eee but laudable, 


in the people. 
SOME laws had been enacted, during the reign of 1 VII. againſt depopu- 


Jation, or the converting arable lands into paſture. By a decree of the ſtar- 


chamber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pound for an offence of this nature. 
This ſevere ſentence was intended to terrify others into compoſition; and above 
30,000 pound was levied by that expedient. Like compoſitions, or in default 
of them, heavy fines, ' were required for encroachments on the king's forreſts ; 


whoſe bounds, by decrees, eſteemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond what 


was uſual. The bounds of one forreſt, that ef Rockingham, were increaſed 
from ſix miles to ſixty . The ſame humor, which made the people refuſe to the 
King voluntary ſupplies, diſpoſed them, with much better reaſon, t to murmur a- 


gainſt theſe irregular methods of taxation. 


MoxrLEy was fined 10,000 pound, for reviling, challenging, and {triking, 
in the court of White-hall, Sir George Theobald, one of the CEN ſervants. 
l | "7-08 


** Strafford's letters and diſpatches, vol. ii. p. 117. 
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Cp. ul. Tliis ſine was: eſteemedrexorbitant;//tbut whether it was compounded, as Was Wal 


2634. 


1635. 


1536. 


in fines impoſed by the ſtar · chamber, we are not informed. 
ALLINSOx had reported, that the Archbiſhop of Yorke had dannen oi King's 


diſpleaſure, by aſking a limited toleration to the catholics, and an allowance to 
build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their religion. 


For this ſlander againſt the 
Archbiſhop, he was condemned in the ſtar - chamber to a fine of 1000 pound, te 
be committed to priſon, bound to his good behavior during life, to be whipped, 


to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtminſter, and in three other towns of England. 


Robins, who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by a ſentence 
equally ſevere. Such events are rather to be conſidered as rare and detached in · 


| ſtances, collected by the ſevere ſcrutiny of nn chan as proofs of the pro- 
b genius of the * rays | 


CHARLES had — the example of Ekzabetk and James, and had 1Gued 
proclamations forbidding the landed gentlemen and the nobility to five idly in 
London, and ordering them to retire to their-country-feats. For diſobedience to 
this edit, many were indicted by the attorney-general, and were ſined in theſtar- 
chamber. This occaſioned diſcontents, and the fentences were complained of, as 


illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of which no body pretended to 
doubt ; muſt they not be put in execution? In no inſtance, I muſt confeſs, does it 


more evidently appear, what confuſed and uncertain ideas n n that age, 
entertained concerning the Engliſh conftitution,  - 

Ray, having tranſported fuller's earth, contrary to the King's proclamation, 
beſide the pillory, was condemned in the ſtar· chamber to a fine of 2000 pound. 
Like ſines were levied on Terry, Eman, and others, fur diſobeying a proclama- 
tion, which forbad the exportation of gold. In order to account for the ſubſe- 


quent convulſions, even theſe incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 


eontemptible. Such ſeverities as thele were afterwards ni into the ent 
enormities. 

THERE remains a proclaniation ef this year, forbidding Hackney coaches to 
ſtand in the ſtreet. We are told, that there were not above twenty coaches of 
that Kind 1 in London. There are, at prefent, above a thouſand. 


Taz effects of ſhip-money began now to appear. A formidable fleet of ſixty 
fail, the greateſt, which England had ever known, was equipped under the Earl 
of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the herring-buſhes of the Dutch, 
which fiſhed in what were called the Britiſh ſeas, The Dutch were contented to 
pay 30, ooo pound for a licence during this year, * openly denied, however, 

| this 


- 
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this chin of in n in ac ſeas, beyond the friths, bays, dere and it 
n een har che laws of nations do OE een n 


BuRTON a Arme, and Baftwick ry ting, were tried in the eee 
for ſeditious and ſchiſmatical libels, and were condemned to the fame puniſhment, 

which had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne himſelf was tried for a new es 8 
and, along with another fine of 5990 pound, was condemned to Joſe what re- 
mained of his ears. Beſide, that theſe writers had attacked, with great ſeverity, 
and even an intemperate furious zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of 
the church; the very anſwers, which they gave in to the court, were ſo full of 
contumacy and of invectives againſt the prelates, that no lawyer could be prevail- 
ed with to ſign them. The rigors however, which they underwent, being ſo 
unworthy men of their profeſſion, gave general offence; and the patience, or ra- 
ther alacrity, with which they ſuffered, increaſed {till farther the indignation of 
the public. The ſeverity of the ftar-chamber, which was generally aſcribed to 
Laud's vindictive diſpoſition, was, perhaps, in itſelf, ſomewhat blameable ; but will 
naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, to the full, that liberty of the preſs, 
which is ſo neceſſary in every monarchy, confined by legal limitations. But as 


time before; ſo was the freedom of fpeech totally unknown, and was generally 
eſteemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible with all good government. 
No age nor nation, among the moderns, had ever ſet an example of ſuch indul- 
gences: And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures, embraced during 
one period, by the maxims which prevail in another. 

Bux ro in his book, complaining of innovations, mentioned among 8 that 
a certain Wedneſday had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt was ordered 
to be celebrated without any ſermons. The intention, as he pretended, of that 
novelty was, by the example of a faſt without ſermons, to fuppreſs all the Wed- 
neſday's lectures in London. Tis obſervable, that the church of Rome and that of 
England, being, both of them, lovers of form and ceremony and order, are more 

friends to prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical ſectaries, who find, that 
the latter method of addreſs, being directed to a numerous audience preſent and 
viſible, is more inflaming and animating, have always regarded it as the 
part of divine ſervice. Such circumſtances, tho* minute, it may not be i . 
per to tranſmit to poſterity ; that thoſe, who are curious of tracing the hiſtory 
of the human mind, may remark, how far its ſeveral extravagancies and ſingula · 

rities concur in different ages. 


, 5 | 


theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of Charles, nor at any 


Chap. III. 
1636. 


1637. 
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_ Cexrarn zealots had erected themſelves into a ſociety for buying in of im- 
— and transferring them to the church; and great ſums of money had 
been left to the ſociety for theſe pious purpoſes. But it was ſoon obſerved, that 
the only uſe which they made of their funds, was to eſtabliſn lecturers in all the 
conſiderable churches; men, who, without ſubjection to epiſcopal authority, em- 
ployed themſelves entirely in preaching and in ſpreading the fire of puritaniſm. 

Laud took care, by a decree, which was paſt in the court of exchequer, and 


which was much complained of, to aboliſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their pro- 


greſs. It was, however, ſtill obſerved, that, thro'out England, the lecturers were, 
all of them, puritanically affected: and from them the clergymen, who content: 

ed themſelves with reading prayers and homilies to the people, commonly recei- 
ved the reproachful appellation- of dumb dogs. | 

Tn x puritans, - reſtrained in England, ſhipped themfelves off for America, and 
laict there the formdations of a government, which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both 
civil and religious, of which they found themſelves deprived in their native 
country. But their- enemies, unwilling that they ſhould any where enjoy eaſe 
and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſ- 
affected a colony, prevailed with the King to iſſue a proclamation, debarring 


theſe devotees acceſs even into thoſe inhoſpitable deſarts. Eight ſhips, lying in 
the Thames, and ready to ſail, were ſtayed by order of the council; and in theſe 


were embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden, and Oliver Cromwel *, who 
had reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the other extre- 
mity of the globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any length 
or form which pleaſed them. The King had afterwards full leizure to repent 
this exerciſe of his authority. 

TRE biſhop of Norwich, by the rigorous inſiſting on e had ba- 
mniſhed many induſtrious een from that city, and chaced them into Holland. 
The Dutch began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy; and 
thought that uſeful arts and obedience to the laws formed a good citizen; tho 
attended with errors in ſubjects, where it is not allowable for human nature to ex- 
pect any poſitive truth or certainty, 
| ComMPL4AINTS about this time were made, that the petition of right was, in 
ſome inſtances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the King and council, 
bail or releaſements had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers. 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of great ſpirit and learning, and a very 
popular prelate, who had been Lord keeper, was fined 10,000 pound, commit- 
ted to the tower during the King's pleaſure, aud ſuſpended from his office. This 

| ſevere 
# Mather's Hiſtory of New-England, book 1. Dugdale, Bates. 
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ſevere ſentence was founded on very frivolous pretexts, and was more aſcribed to * — 
Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt, of the biſhop. Laud, however, had owefl ww" 
his firſt promotion entirely to the good offices of that prelate with King James. 

But ſo implacable was the haughty primate, that he raifed up a new proſecutions 

againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretext imaginabte. In order to levy the fine, 

ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and books of his epiſcopal pa- 


lace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the houſe, they found in a corner ſome ne- 


glected letters, which had been thrown by, as uſeleſs. Theſe letters were wrote 
by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to Williams. Mention 


was there made of a little great man; and in another paſſage, the ſame perſon 
was denominated à little urchin... By inferences and conſtructions, theſe epithets 
were applied: to Laud ; and on no better foundation was Williams tried anew, as 
having received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering that private correſpond: 
ence. - For this offence, another fine of 8000 pound was levied on him by a ſen- 
tence of the ſtar-chamber :- Oſbaldiſtone was likeways brought to trial, and con- 


demned to a fine of 5000 pound, and to have his ears mailed to the pillory before 


his own ſchool. He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, where 
he ſaid, © That he was gone beyond Canterbury.“ | 

IN a former trial, which Williams underwent, (fer theſe two were not the 
firſt) there was mentioned, in court, a ſtory, which, as it marks the genius of 
parties, may be worth reciting. Sir John Lambe, urging him to proſecute the 
puritans, the prelate aſked,. what ſort of people : theſe ſame puritans were? Sir 


John replied;. © Phat to the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would not ſwear; 


«© whore, nor be drunk; but they would lye, cozen, and deceive : That they 
« would frequently hear two ſermons a-day, and repeat them too, and that ſome*« 


e times they would faſt all day-long.” This character muſt be conceived to be 


ſatyrical; but yet, it may be allowed, that that ſect was more averſe to ſuch 
irregularities as proceed from the exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe e- 
normities, which are the moſt deſtructive of ſociety. The former- were oppo⸗ 
ſite to the very genius and ſpirit of their religion; the latter were only a tranſ- 
greſſion of its precepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to con- 
vince himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance of the one would attone for any violation 
of the other. | 8 

In 1632, Lord treaſurer Portland had inſiſted with the vintners, that they 
ſhould ſubmit to a tax of a penny a-quart, upon all the wine which they 
retailed. But this they utterly refuſed. In order to puniſſi them, a decree 


| ſuddenly, without enquiry or examination, paſſed in the ſtar- chamber, forbid- 


ding them to fell or dreſs victuals in their houſes. Two years after, they 


WCre 


1037. 
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I. were queſtioned for breach of this decree; and in order to avoid puniſlunent, 


they agreed to lend the King fix thouſand pound. Being threatened, during 
the ſubſequent years, with fines and proſecutions, they at. laſt compounded 
the matter, and ſubmitted to pay half the duty, which was at firſt demanded 
of them. It required little foreſight to perceive, that the King's right of 
iſſuing proclamations muſt, if proſecuted, draw on a power of taxation 
L1LBURNE was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber, of publiſhing and diſperſing 
feditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be examined; but refuſed to take the 
oath, uſual in that court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, by which he 
might be led to accuſe himſelf. For this contempt, as it was interpreted, he 
was condemned to be whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and ftood on the pillory, he harangued the populace, and declaimed 
violently againſt the tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets too he ſcattered pam- 
phlets, faid to be ſeditious; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, they attacked the hierarchy. 
The ſtar· chamber, who were fitting at that very time, ordered him immediate- 


ly to be gagged. He ceaſed not however, tho* both gagged and pilloried, to 


ſtamp with his foot and geſticulate, in order to ſhow the people, that, if he 
had it in his power, he would ſtill harangue them. He was brought to his trial 
anew, and condemned to be impriſoned in a dungeon, and to be loaded with 
irons. It was found very difficult to break the ſpirits of men, who placed both 
their honor and their conſcience in ſuffering. | 

Tux jealouſy of the church appeared in another inſtance leſs tragical. Archy, 
the King's fool, who, by his office, had the privilege of jeſting on his maſter, 
and the whole court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon Laud, who was 
too ſacred a perſon to be played with. News having arrived from Scotland of 
the firſt commotions excited by the liturgy, Archy, ſeeing the primate paſs by, 
called to him, Who's fool now, my Lord, For this offence, Archy was ordered, 
by ſentence of the council, to have his coat pulled over his head, and to be diſ- 
miſſed the King's ſervice. 

HERE is another inſtance of that rigorous ſubjection, in which all men were 
held by Laud. Some young gentlemen of Lincolns inn, heated by their cups, 
having drank confuſion to the Archbiſhop, at his inſtigation were cited before 
the ſtar-chamber. They applied to the Earl of Dorſet for protection. V 
bears witneſs againſt you ? ſaid Dorſet. One of the drawers, they replied. V pere 
did he fland, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health ? ſubjoined the Earl. He 
was at the door, they rephed, going out of the room. Tuſh! cried he; the draw. 
er was miſtaken : You drank to the confuſion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's ene- 
mies; and the fellow was gone before you pronounced the laſt word. This hint ſup- 
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"plied the young gentlemen with a new way of defence: And being advised by Chap. III. 
Dorſet to behave with great humility and ſubmiſſion to the primate z the mode» 1637. 
{ty of their carriage, the ingenuity of their apology, along with the patronage 
of that noble Lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer PRs than a Nenne and 
admonition, with which they were diſmiſſed. + = 
Tuts year, John Hambden deſervedly acquired, by his fpirit and ba u- Trial of - - * vn 
niverſal popularity thro'out the nation, and has merited great renown with poſte- * : [| 
rity for the bold ſtand, which he made, in defence of the laws and conſtitution 
of his country. After the laying on of ſhip- money, Charles, in order to diſ- 
courage all oppoſition, had propoſed the queſtion to the judges; © Whether, 
{© a caſe of neceſlity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might not impoſe this 
« taxation, and whether he was not ſole judge of the neceſlity ?” Theſe guardi- 
ans of law and liberty replied, with great complaiſance, © That in a caſe of ne- 
<« ceſſity he might impoſe that taxation, and that he was ſole judge of the ne- 
e ceſlity.” Mr. Hambden had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate, which 
he held in the county-of Buckingham: Yet notwithſtanding this declared opini- 
on of the judges, notwithſtanding the great power, and ſometimes rigorous 
maxims of the crown, notwithſtanding the little proſpect of relief from parlia- 
ment; he reſolved, rather than tamely ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand 
A legal proſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the court, The 
caſe was argued during twelve days, in the exchequer-chamber, before all the 
judges of England; and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every 
circumſtance of this celebrated trial. The event was eaſily foreſeen : But the 
principles and reaſonings 'and behavior of all the parties, engaged in the trial, 
were much canvaſſed and enquired into; and nothing could equal the favor paid 
to the one fide, except the hatred, which attended the other. 
IT was urged by Hambden's council, that the plea of neceſſity was in vain in- 
troduced into a trial of law ; ſince it was the nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all law, > 
and, by irreſiſtible violence, to diſſolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of 
human ſociety. Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is exempted 
from the ordinary rules of adminiſtration: All orders of men are then levelled; 
and any individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient, which his ſi- 
tuation enables him to employ. But to produce ſo violent an effect, and ſo ha- 
zardous to every community, an ordinary danger or difficuity is not ſufficient ; 
much leſs, a neceſſity, which is merely factitious and pretended. - Where the pe- 
ril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every member of the ſociety ; 
and tho? all antient rules of government are in that caſe abrogated, men will rea- 
dily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular authority, which is exerted for 
Vor. I. Le their 
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| their ptoſervation. But what is there in common betwixt fuch fuppoſitions, and 
the preſent condition of the nation? England enjoys a profound peace with all 
her neighbors: And what is more, all her neighbors are engaged in furious and 
bloody wars among; themſelves, and by their mutual enmities farther enſure. her 
tranquillity. The very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of ſhip- 
money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pretend only, that the ſeas 
are infeſted with pyrates; a flight and temporary inconvenience, which may well 
wait a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs likeways allow ſeveral months 
for equipping the ſhips; which marks a very calm and deliberate ſpecies of ne- 
ceſlity, and one that admits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite for 
ſummoning that aſſembly. *Tis ftrange too, that an extreme neceſſity, which 
is always apparent, and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould now have conti- 
nued, without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have remained, du- 
ring ſo long a time, inviſible to the whole kingdom. And as to the pretenſion, 
that the King is fole judge of the neceſſity; what is this, but to ſubject all the 
privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure? To expect that the 
public will be convinced by fuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general indigna- 
tion; by adding, to violence againſt men's perſons and their property, fo cruel 
2 mockery of their underſtanding. 

In moſt national debates, tho? the reaſons may not be equally ballanced, yet are 
there commonly ſome plauſible topics, which may be pleaded even in favor of 
the weaker fide; ſo complicated are all human affairs, and ſo-uncertain the con- 
ſequences of every public meaſure : But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the pre - 
ſent caſe, nothing of weight can be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. The im- 
poſition. of ſhip-money, is apparently the moſt avowed and moſt dangerous inva- 
ſion of national privileges, not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which 
the melt arbitrary princes in England, ſince any liberty had been aſcertained to 
the people, had ever ventured upon. In vain, were precedents of antient writs 
produced: Thele writs, when examined, were only found to require the fea- 
ports, ſometimes at their own charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, 
to ſend their ſhips for the defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, which 
empowered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, was aboliſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt 
entirely diſcontinued, from the time of Edward III. and all the authority, which 
remained or was afterwards exerted, was to preſs ſhips into the public ſervice, 
to be payed for by the public. How wide were theſe precedents from a power 
of arbitrarily obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, 
to victual and pay them, for the public; nay to furniſh money to the crown 
For that purpoſe? What ſecurity cither againſt the farther extenſion of this 
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claim, or againſt employing to other purpoſes the public money, ſo levied ? The 


plea of neceſſity. would warrant any other taxation as well as that of ſhip- 
money; and it was difficult to conceive the kingdom in a ſituation, where that 
plea could be urged with leſs plauſibility than at preſent. And if ſuch maxims 
and ſuch practices prevail; what has become of national liberty? What antho- 
_ rity is left to the great charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of right, 
which, in the preſent reign, had been ſo ſolemnly enacted, by the concurrence 
of the whole legiſlature? 

NoTw1THSTANDING all cheſe realans; the proſtituted judges, four except- 
ed, gave ſentence in favor of the. crown. Hambden, however, obtained by 
the trial the end, for which he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his 
quiet : The people were rouzed from their lethargy, and ſaw plainly the chains, 
which were prepared for them. Theſe national queſtions were canvaſled in eve- 
ry company; and the more they were examined, the more evidently did it ap- 
pear to many, that the conſtitution was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and 
arbitrary authority exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, they ſaid, 
concurred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid to civil aftizpes- 
tion ; iniquous taxations were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments; and the whole 
rights of the nation, tranſmitted thro' ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, 
and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lay proſtrate at 


the feet of the monarch. What tho public peace and national induſtry en- 


creaſed the commerce and opulence of the kingdom? This advantage was tem- 
porary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the crown, but to 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of their antient freedom. What tho? the 
perſonal character of the King, amid all his miſguided councils, might merit in- 
dulgence, or even praiſe? He was but one man; and the privileges of the nati- 
on, the inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be ſacrificed to his preju- 
dices and miſtakes. Such, -or more feyere, were the ſentiments promoted by a 
great party in the nation: And to redreſs theſe grievances, a parliament was im- 
patiently longed for; or any other incident, however calamitous, which might 
ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſions, which they felt, or the greater ls, 
which they apprehended, from the combined encroachments of church and ſtate. 
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H E grievances, under which the Engliſh labored, when conſidered in them-- 

| ſelves, ſcarce deſerve the name; nor. were they either burthenſome on 
the people's revenues, or any way ſhocking to the natural humanity of man- 
kind. Even the taxation of ſhip- money, independent of the conſequences, . was 
rather an advantage to the public ; by the judicious uſe, which the King made of 
the money, levied by that expedient. . And tho! it was juſtly apprehended, that 
ſuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted to, would end in a total diſuſe of par- 
liaments, and in the eſtabliſhment. of arbitrary authority; Charles dreaded no 
oppoſition from the people, who. are. not commonly much affected with conſe- 
quences, and require ſome ſtriking motive, to engage them into reſiſtance of 
eſtabliſhed government. All eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſettled by law and uninter- 
rupted precedent; and. the church was become a conſiderable barrier to the 
power, both legal and illegal, of the crown. Peace too, induſtry, com- 
merce, opulence, along with juſtice and lenity of adminiftration :. All theſe were 
fully enjoyed by the people; and every other bleſſing of gayernment, except 
liberty, or rather the preſent exerciſe of liberty and its proper ſecurity, It ſeem- 
ed probable, therefore, that affairs might long have continued on the ſame foot- 
ing in England; had it not been for the neighborhood of Scotland; a country 
more turbulent, and leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience. It was 1. — thence 
the commotions firſt aroſe; and tis therefore time for us to return thither, and 
to give an account of the ſituation of that country. 

Tnoꝰ the pacific, and not unſkilful, government of James, and the great 
authority, which he had acquired, had much allayed the feuds among the great 
families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order thro'out the whole kingdom; the 
nobility were ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief power and influence over the people. 
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Their property was very extenſive; their bereditiry Juriſtichions and the | Fendat Chap. IV. 
tenures increaſed their authori ty; 0 the attachment of the gentry to the heads 
of families eſtabliſhed a kind of voluntary fervitude under the cheiftains. Be. 
fide that long abſence had mucli looſened the King's connexion with the nobility, 
who reſided chiefly in the country; they were, in general; at. this time; tho? from 
fight cauſes, very much diſguſted with the court. Charles, from the natural 
piety or ſuperſtition of his temper, was extremely attached to the eccleſiaſtics - 
And as it is natural for men to perſuade themſelves, that their intereſt lies in con- 
formity to their inclination; he. had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of policy, to 
increaſe the power and authority of that order. The prelates, he thought, e- 
ſtabliſhed regularity and diſcipline among the clergy; the clergy mculcated obe- 
dience and loyalty among the people: And as that rank of men had ne ſeparate 
authority, and no dependance but on the crown; the royal power, it would 
ſeem, might, with the greateſt ſafety, be entruſted in their hands. Many of the 
prelates, therefore, he raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate: Spotiſwood, 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor: Nine of the biſhops were 
privy counſellors: The biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer: Some 
of the prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And it was-ever endeavored 
to revive the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally betwixt 
the clergy. and laity the whole judicative authority. Theſe advantages, which 
were poſſeſſed by the church, and which the biſhops did not always enjoy with 
faitable modeſty, diſguſted the haughty nobility, who, eſteeming themſelves 
ſo much ſuperior in rank and quality to this new order of men, were diſplea- 
ſed: to find themſelves inferior in power and influence, Intereſt joined itſelf to 
ambition; and begot a jealouſy, leſt the epiſcopal ſees, which, at the refor- 
mation, had been pillaged by the nobles, ſhonld again be enriched at their ex | ; 
pence. By a moſt uſeful and beneficent law, the impropriations had already 
been raviſhed from the great men: Power had been given to aſſign, to the im- 
poveriſhed clergy, competent livings from the tythes of each pariſh : And what 
remained, the proprietor of the land was impowered to purchaſe at a low: valua- 
tion. The King too, warranted by antient law and practice, had declared for | ; 
a general reſumption of all crown-lands, alienated by his predeceſſors; and 
tho? he took no ſtep towards: the execution of this project, the very pretenſion 
to ſuch power had excited jeatouſy, and- diſcontent. 
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NoTw1iTHSTANDING the tender affection, which Charles bore to > the whole 4 3 


church, he had been able in Scotland, to acquire only the affection of the ſu- 
perior rank among the clergy. The miniſters, in general, equalled, :.if not ex 
ceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court, againſt. the prelates, 
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Chap. IV. and aphinit epiſcopal authority. Tho” the-eſtebliſhment of the hierarchy might 
4637. ſeem advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected. dignities, to which 
all of them might aſpire, and as it beſtowed a luſtre ou the whole body, and 
allured men of family into it; theſe views had no influence on the Scotch ec- 
dleſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, there was another circum- 
ſtance, which drew conſideration, and counter · balanced power and riches, the 
uſual foundations of diſtinction among men; and that was, the fervor of piety, 
and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious lectures and diſcourſes, Check- 
ed by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy regarded epiſcopal 
JuriſdiRtion both as a tyranny and an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among 
paſtors to be a divine privilege, which no human law. could alter or infringe. 
While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate exerciſe of authority would have 
given diſguſt; much more, that unbounded power, which the King's indul- 
gence encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of preſbyteries, 
fynods, and other democratical courts was, in a manner, aboliſhed by the bi- 
ſhops; and the general aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned for ſeveral years. 
A new oath was arbitrarily exacted of intrants, in which they ſwore to-obſerve 
the articles of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. And in a word, 
the whole ſyſtem of church government, during a courfe of thirty years, had 
been changed, by means of the innovations eg by James and 
Charles. 

Tux people, under the influence of the nobility and ln could not fail to 
partake of the diſcontents, which: prevailed among theſe two orders; and where 
real grounds of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of imaginary. 
The ſame horror againſt popery, with which the Engliſh puritans were poſſeſſed, 
was obſervable among the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, as being 
more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed rather to be inflamed into a higher 
degree of ferocity. The genius of religion, which prevailed with the court 
and prelacy, was of an oppoſite nature; and having ſome affinity with the Ro» 
miſh ſuperſtition, led them to mollify, as much as poſſible, theſe ſevere preju- 
dices, and to ſpeak of the catholics in more charitable langnage, and with more 
reconciling expreflions. From this: foundation, a panic fear of popery was eaſi 
ly raiſed; and every new ceremony or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, 
was part of that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the encouragement of 
the King and the biſhops, was to overſpread the nation. The few innovations, 
which James had made, were conſidered as preparatives to this grand deſign; 
and the farther alterations, attempted by Charles, were repreſented as a plain de- 
claration of his intentions. And thro' the whole courſe of this reign, nothing 
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had a more fatal influence, in boch kingdoms, than this groundleſs apprehenſion, Chap. Iv. 


which, with ſo much induſtry, was propagated, and with ſo much W 


embraced, by all ranks of men. 
Au ps theſe dangerous complaints and terrors n — the 


civil and ecelcſiaſtical privileges of che nation were imagined, « and with ſome fea- 


ſon, not to be altogether free from invaſion. 

Tux eftabliſhment of the high - eommiſſion by” James, without any authority 
of law, was am evident and a very conſiderable encroachment of the crown ; 
and erected the moſt dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, in a manner equally 
dangerous and arbitrary. All the ſteps towards the fettlement of epiſcopacy had 
indeed been taken with conſent of parliament : The articles of Perth were con- 
firmed in 1621: In 1633, the King had obtained a general ratification of e- 
very eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : But all theſe laws had leſs authority with the 
nation, that they were known to have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of 
thoſe who voted for them, and were in reality extorted by the authority and im- 
portunity of the fovereign, The means, however, which both James and 
Charles had employed, in order to influence the parliament, were intirely re- 
gular ; and no reaſonable pretext had been afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as 
null or invalid. 

Bur there prevailed among the greateſt part of the nation another principle, 
of the moſt important and moſt dangerous conſequence, and which, if admitted, 
deſtroyed intirely the validity of all ſuch. ſtatutes. The ecclefiaftical authority 
was ſuppoſed to be totally independent of the civil; and no act of parliament, 
nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground 
for the introduction of any change in religious worſhip or diſcipline. And tho” 
James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new 
rites; it muft be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed in conſtituting 
theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch violences in conducting them, that there were 
ſome grounds for denying the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſenſible, that 
an extorted conſent, attended with ſuch invidious circumſtances, would rather be 


prejudicial to his meafures, had intirely laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, and was 


reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to govern the church by an autho- 
rity, which, in all things, he was apt to extend beyond its proper bounds, and- 
which, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, he believed abſolutely uncontrolable. 

Tux King's great aim was to compleat the work, ſo happily begun by his fa- 
ther; to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon a regular ſyſtem of canons, to introduce a li- 
turgy into public worſhip, and to render the eccleſiaſtical government of all his 
kingdoms intirely regular and uniform. Some views of policy might, move him 

to 
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. with great inward diſcontent and apprehenſion. Men felt.diſpleaſure, at ſeeing the 
royal authority ſo highly exalted by them, and repreſented as abſolute and un- 


' Rice, and a whole body of. eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſhed, without any previous 


like arbitrary authority, from like pretexts and principles, would be aſſumed in 
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be th underraleing : But his chief motives were derived from principles of picey 


and conſcience. 
THE canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdi@ion root in 1 1635; 


and by the nation were received, tho' without much appearing oppoſition, yet 
controlable. They ſaw theſe ſpeculative principles of deſpotiſm reduced to pra- 


conſent either of church or ſtate: They dreaded, that, by a parity of reaſon, 


civil matters: They remarked, that the delicate boundaries, which ſeparate 


church and ſtate, were already paſſed, and many civil ordinances eſtabliſhed by 


the canons, under pretext of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions: And they were apt to 


deride the negligence, with which theſe important edits had been compiled; 


when they found, that the new. liturgy or ſervice-book was every where, under 
ſevere penalties, enjoined by them, tho' it had not yet been compoſed or pu- 
bliſhed. It was, however, ſoon expected; and in the reception of it, as the 
peaple. are always moſt affected by what is external and expoſed to the ſenſes, 


it was apprehended, that the chief difficulty would conſiſt. 


THrs liturgy, Which the King, from his own arbitrary authority, impoſed 
on Scotland, was copied from that of England: But leſt a ſervile imitation 


might ſhock the pride of his antient kingdom, a very few alterations, in order 


to ſave appearances, were made upon it; and in that ſhape it was tranſmitted to 
the biſhops at Edinburgh. But the Scotch had univerſally -entertained a no- 
tion, that, tho' riches and worldly glory had been ſhared out to them with a 


ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more abundant and more ge- 


nuine, than were enjoyed by any nation under heayen. Even their ſouthern 
neighbors, they thought, tho? ſeparated from Rome, til] retained a great tincture 
of the primitive pollution ; and their liturgy was repreſented as a ſpecies of maſs, 
tho* with ſome leſs ſhow and embroidery. Great prejudices, therefore, were 
entertained againſt it, even conſidered in itſelf; much more, when regarded 
as a preparative, which was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations 
of popery. And as the very few alterations, which diſtinguiſhed the new li- 
turgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to approach nearer the doctrine of the real pre- 
ſence; this circumſtance was eſteemed an undoubted confirmation of every ſu- 


ſpicion, with which the people were poſſeſſed. 


By proclamation, Eaſter-day was appointed for the firſt reading of the ſervice 


in Edinburgh: But in order to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſitions, the coun- 
cli 
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inlays the matter, till the 23d of July; and they even gave unde the 
| Sunday before, of their intention to commence» the uſe of the new.liturgy.:1- As 


ns tonſiderable/fymptoms of diſcontent appeared, they thought, that they might 


fafely proceed in their purpoſe; and accortlinglys in the cathedral church of 


St. Gyles, the dean of Edinburgh, artayed in his ſurplice, began the ſeryigey.. 
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the biſhop himſelf and many of the privy: council being preſent. But no ſooner A tumult at 
had the dean opened the book, than a multitude of the meaneſt ſort, | moſt of W 


them women, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, A pope ! a pope 
anichriſſ li Some him] raiſed ſuch a tumult, that it, was impoſſible to proceed with 
the ſervice · The: biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order: to appeaſe, the. "POPU 


lace, had a ſtool thrown at him: The council were inſulted : And, it was with 


difficulty, that 'the magiſtrates, partly by authority, partly by, force, were 
able to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the doors againſt them. 3 The tumult, hows 
ever, {till continued without: Stones were .thrown at the doors and windows 


And when the ſervice was ended, the biſſipp,: going home, was attacked, . and 


narrowly eſcaped from the hands of the | enraged. multitude. In the afternoon, 
the Lord privy ſeal, . becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was. fo, pelted 
with ſtones, and hooted at with execrations, and preſſed upon by 1 the ; Eager-PO+, 
pulace, that, if his ſervants, with ſwords Grown, es not ders ER e the 
Naher had run the utmoſt hazard of his li few. aug 


0 4 


Txo! it was violently ſuſpected, that the low, label, as EY appeared, 


had been inſtigated by ſome of higher condition, yet no proofs of it could ever 


be produced; and every one ſpoke with diſapprobation of the licentiouſneſs of 


the giddy multitude. | It was not thought ſafe, however, to hazard a new inſult 


by any new attempt to read the liturgy,;, and the populace ſeemed, for the 
time, to be appeaſed and ſatisſied. But it being known, that the King ſtill 
perſevered in his intentions of impoſing that mode of worſhip, men fortified 


themſelves ſtill farther in their prejudices againſt it ;. and great multitudes reſort · 
ed to Edinburgh, in order to oppoſe the introduction of ſo hated a novelty. 
It was not long before they broke out into the moſt violent diſorder. The d. 
ſhop of Galloway was attacked in the: ſtreets, and chaced into the chamber, 
where the privy council was ſitting. The council themſelves were beſieged and 
violently attacked: The town - council met with the ſame fate: And nothing 
could have ſaved the lives of all of them, but their application to ſome popu-= 
lar lords, who protected them, and diſperſed the, multitude. , In this ſedition, 
the actors were of ſome better condition than in $6 Former: the? no o body of rank 
ſeemed, as yet, to countenance them. 
Vox I. 5 ee FPS: 
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oe bock party, and, us ix uſual} Wirk great viefence The clergy, every 
„A te ine: The pulpits rang with vehement invectives againſt antichriſt: And 


wo the populace, who firſt oppoſed 
an animal, in itſelf, "thipid and ſenſrleſs, but whoſe mouth had been opened by 


_ with faction, private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, Hinprotas appeated; "on 


that men of quality had appeared in any violent act of oppoſition. - 
a crifis. The infurrection, which had been advancing by a gradual and flow 
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3; „bs however, began to unite and to encourage each other, m oppo⸗ 
fition to the religious innovations, introduced into the kingdom. Petitions ta 


the comidl were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt yualith'> The 


where, Wolly Geclaimed againſt popery and the linirgy, which they repreſented 


the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's aſs; 


ef the whole world. In fhort, jms. 


the Lord, tb the 


51 


al hands, of the moſt dangerons inſurrection and diſorder. 
Tux primate, à man of wiſdom and moderation, prevention 


the introduction of the Hturgy, * repreſented ' to the King the ſtate of the na- 
nen: The Earl of Traquaife, Lord treafurer, went to London, in order to ! 


the matter more fully before him: Every drchmſtance, whether the con 
of England or of Scotfand was ebnſidered, Mould have engaged him to defiſt 
from ſo hazardous an attempt Vet was Charles inflexible. In his whole con- 
, of this affair, there appear 

undoubredly ended A rely inſtance of that ſpecies of character, ſo fre- 
quently to be met with; where there are found parts and judgment in every 
difeourſe” and opinion ris many ations, indiſeretion and imprudence. Men's 
views of things are the reſult of their underſtanding alone: Their conduct is 
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Fo le Hekent een of NE kan Charles dn nothing to 
e put 4 proclamation; where he pardoned af! paſt offences, and exhorted the 


preſented by the Earl of Hume and Lord Lindeſey : And this was the firſt time, 
But this proved 


progreſs, now blazed ont at once. No diſorder, however, attended it. On 
the contrary, a new order immediately took place. Four tables, as they were 
called, were formed in Edinburgh. Ons conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, 
2 third of miniſters, a fourth of burgeMFes. The table of gentry was divided i in- 
to many ſubordinate tables, actording to their drfferent counties. In the 
hands of the four tables, the whole authority of the Kingdom was placed. - Orders 


Were iſſued by them, and every where * with the utmoſt regularity. 
And 


no marks of the good ſenſe; with which he was 


people to be more obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the Fturgy. 
This proclamation was in the inftant encountered publicly with a proteſtation, 
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Ent invedves, with which awy/hmnan beings had eves | inflamed” 'their htaſt 


their-kingiand-comtty.) All tanks and:oonditions; ali ages and ſexts, -fockat: to 


but rebels to-God, and traitors to their country, it was thonght, G 2219-4 


| Hamnilgany as commiſſtoner, with authority to treat with the covenanters. He 
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Aud among hd, firſt mts -of their governtgent was che pee of cn 
the VRNANT Jo. Si iis gilt acl I Soar z bow. Be ta. 37 

Tung famous cavcamt:confterd foi [a renbociation of popery, formarly The covenant, 
Sgncd: by James in his youths; and campufatb of the moſt furiaiis ami oftwirt- 


to an unrelenting animoſity againſt their felowepeatutes. There followed a hond 
of anion, by which the fubfcribers. obliged. themfclves to reſiſt religious inno- 
vations; and to defend each other againtt all oppoſirion whatever: And all 
whit for che greater gloty of: God, and the/ greater honnt and advantage of 


the ſubſcription of this covenant ; Feu, in their judgment, diſapproved of it; 
and {tilt fewer dared openly to condemn it. The King's miniſters and counſellors 
themfelves were, moſt of them,  {eized: by the general contagion. And; hour 


I rooms falutary and ſo pious 2 combination. [+ eb: 
Fu treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, mend d all 
the terrors of a Sparüſh inquiſition, was ſcarcely, during the preceding century, 
oppoted in the low countries with more determined fury, than was now, by 
the enen m_ this Wo pp: Or ROM OY Its 


turgy. 202: 24 20% ier en * : 
was as bath tht conkmandn.” He ſem 0 Nate of Joh 


required the covenant. to be renounced and recalled : And he thought, chat on 
his part he had made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, when he offered to ſuſpend 
the canons andthe liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be received; 
and fo to model the high commiſſion, that it: fhould no longer give offence to 
his ſubjects. Such general declarations could not well give content to any, 
much leſs to thofe who carried fo much higher their pretenſions. The covenanters 
found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal of the whole nation. Above fixty thou · 
ſand people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner about Edinburgh. Charles 
poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. And the diſcontents in 
England, tho“ ſecret, were believed fo violent, that the King, it was thought, 
would find it very difficult to employ in ſuch a cauſe the power of that nation. 
The more, therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered their fituation, 
the leſs apprehenſions did they entertain of royal power, and the more rigoreully 
did they inſiſt on intire ſatisfaction. In anſwer to Hamilton's demand of renoun- 
eing the covenant, they plainly told him, that they would ſooner renounce their 
n : And the miniſters invited the commiffioner himſelf to ſubſcribe it; 
| YU. by 


F 
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n 
ene dic, 4 With- what peace and comfort it had filled * 
« of all God's people; what reſolutions. and beginnings of reformation-of.man« 
4 ners were; ſenſibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above any meaſure 
„they had ever before found or could, have expected; how great glory the 
435 « Lord had received thereby; e confidence they Lind tha God: would 
| * make Scotland a bleſſed kingdom. OOH NOLA HT 
' HAMILTON returned to London: Made mm fraitleſs. journey; e 
conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returned again to London; and was immediate ; 
ly ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfactory concęſſions- The King was now willing 
»7th.of Sep. intirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, and the high commiſſion- court: 
He was even reſolved to limit extremely the power of the biſhops, and was 
Ro: content, if, on any terms; he could retain that order in the church of Scotland. 
5 h And to enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummon 
firſt an afſembly, then a parliament, where every national grievatice' might be 
redreſſed and remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the King, whichtyet 
tame ſtill ſhort of the riſing demands of the malecontents, . diſcovered:his:;@wn 
weakneſs, encouraged their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, 
however, of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which they expected nn 
tirely maſters, was very willingly embraced by all the covenanters. 
CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies had reaped Bern, their 
covenant, feſolved to have a covenant on his ſide; and he ordered one to be 
drawn up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of the . violent 'renunciation of po- 
pery above -· mentioned; which, tho' the King did not approve it, he thought it 
ſafeſt to adopt, in order to remove alt the ſuſpicions, entertained againſt him. 
As the covenamters, in their bond of mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, had 
been careful not to except the King; Charles had formed a bond, which was an: 
nexed to this renunciation, and which expreſſed the ſubſcribers duty and loyalty 
to his Majeſty. But the covenanters, perceiving, that. this new covenant was 
only meant to weaken and divide them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and 
deteſtation. And without delay, they proceeded to the ue the . ne, 
aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchievements were expected. 
A general a> TRE genius of that religion, which prevailed in Scotland, ad which, eve 
nh. ry day, was ſecretly gaining ground in England, was far from inculcating de- 
ference and ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as ſuch: , Or rather, by non 
riſhing in every individual, the wildeſt raptures and extaſies of devotion, it con · 
ſecrated, in a manner, every individual, and, in His own eyes, beſtowed 
2 character on him, much ſuperior to what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions 
could one confer, The clergy of. Scotland, tho' ſuch tumult was excited about 
religious 
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' teſigious'worſhip and diſcipline, were both poor, and in ſmall i nor 
_ are they, in general, to be conſidered, u leaſt in the beginning, as the ring- 


keaders of the ſedition, which was: raiſed on their account. On the contrary; 
the laity, apprehending, from ſeveral inſtances, which occurred, à ſpirit of mo- 
deration in that order, reſolved to domineer intirely in the aſſembly, which was 
ſummoned, and to hurry on the IEA by the ſame furious zeal, with which 
they were themſelves tranſported- 

Ir had been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, for each e 
to ſend to the aſſembly; beſide two or three miniſters, one lay · commiſſſoner; and, 
as all the burroughs-and-univerſities ſent ' likeways commiſſioners, the lay- mem 
bers, in that eccleſiaſtical court, very nearly equalled the eccleſiaſtics. Not on- 
ly this inſtitution, which James, apprehenſive of lay-zeal, had aboliſhed, was 
now revived; by the covenanters : They alſo introduced an innovation, which 


ſerved ſtill farther to reduce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edict of the tables, 


whoſe authority was ſupreme, a. lay-elder, from each pariſh, was ordered to at- 
tend the prelbytery,” and to give his vote in the choice both of the commiſſion- 
ers and, miniſters, who ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual 
for the miniſters, who are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote; the 
whole elections, by that means, fell into the hands of the, laity:: The moſt 
furious of all ranks were choſen: And the more to overawe the clergy, a new. 
device was fallen upon, of chuſing, to every commiſſioner, four or five lay · aſſeſ 


ſors, who, tho' they could have no vote, yet might intexpoſe with their Ie 


and authority in the afſembly... 


THE aſſembly. met at Glaſgow: And, beſide. an infinite concourſe of people, 2iſt of Nov. 


all the nobility and gentry of any family or intereſt, were preſent, either as 
members, aſſeſſors, or ſpectators; and it was apparent, that the reſolutions, 
taken by the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of oppoſition. A 
firm determination had. been entered into, of. utterly. aboliſhing epiſcopacy; 
and as a preparative to it, there was laid before the preſpytery of Edinburgh, 
and ſolemnly red. in all the churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the 
biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, perjury, cheat- 


ing, inceſt, adultery, fornication, common ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, 


breach of the ſabbath, and every other crime, which had occurred to the ac- 
cuſers. The biſhops ſent a prateſt, declining the authority of the aſſembly ; the 


commiſſioner too proteſted againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and elect. 
ed; and, in his Majeſty's name, diſſolved it. This meafure was foreſeen, 
and little regarded. The court ſtill continued to ſit, and to finiſh their buſi: 

neſs. The whole acts of allembly, fince the acceſſion of James to the crown 


of 
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-TV. of Englavl, were, upon pretty reafoadble grounds, delared mu REY 
Tube ads of parliament; which! affeſted ccckiliadicat affaird, were fuppoſerd on 
Epiſcopacy that very ardount} to:have n0 manner af untherity.  Andrrims-epiſcopacy, 'thd 
aboliſhed. hjgh-commitſion, che artictes'of Perth, thd canons, and the liturgy, were ab · 
ol med and detiared unlawful: And the whole fabric, which James and Charles, 
in a long courſe of years,” had been rearing with fuch care and policy, fell at 
once to the ground. The covenant too was gyms to be Hgned oy _— _ 
under pain of excommnication. in Q& „late nad 1: 
Tux independance of the eee Wette power de dnrch 
Hyrerian principle, which had been zealouſſy adopted at the reformation, and 
2 tho* James and Charles had obliged the church publicly to diſclaim it, 


had ſecretly been adhered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly aſked, 
whether Chrift or the King was fuperior * And as the anfwer ſeemed obvious, 


it was inferred, that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's council,” were fuperier, in 
all fpirituat matters, to the parlament, who were only the King's. But as 
the covenanters were ſenſible, that this conſequence, tho' it feemed to them 
irrefragable, would not be affented to by the King; it became requrſite to main- 
x6352 Fain their religions tenets by military force, and not to truſt intirehy to ſaper- 
| natural aſſiſtance, of which, however,” they held themſelves well affured, | They 
caſt their eyes on all fides, abroad and at home, whence-cver they could expert any 
aid or fupport. 

ArTzx France and Holland had entered into a Wade againft Spain, and 
framed a treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and to divide be- 
twixt them the low country- provinces, England was invited, to preſerve a neu- 
trality betwixt the contending parties, while the French and Dutch fhould at- 
tack the maritime towns of Flanders. But the King replied to d' Eſtrades, the 
French ambafſador, who opened the propofal, that, he had a fquadron ready, 
and would croſ the feas, if neceſſary, with an army of 15, ooo men, in or- 
der to prevent theſe projected conqueſts. This anſwer, which proves, that 
Charles, tho? he expreſſed his mind with an imprudent candor, had; at laſt, 
acquired a juſt idea of national intereft, irritated extremely Cardinal Richelieu; 
and in revenge, that politic and enterprizing miniſter carefully fomented the 
firſt commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly. fupplied the covenanters with 
money and arms, in order to muy oo in | TROP oppoſition againſt their 

fovereign. l 
Bor the chief e of . Scotch webcode Was in themſelves, and 
in their own vigor and ability. No regular eftabliſhed commonwealth could take 
Ty meaſures, or execute them with greater promptitude, than did this tumul- 
tuous 
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tuous combination, ved with VII for religious trifles, and faQtion with- 
vut a teaſonable object. The whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged; and 
the men of greateſt ability, ſoon acquired the aſcendant, which their family- in- 
tereſt enabled them to maintain. The Earl of Argyle, tho he long ſeemed to 


temporize, had, at laſt, embraced the covenant; and he became the chief lead. 


er of that party: A man equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and determined, 


and entirely qualified to make a figure during a factious and turbulent period. The 


Earls of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the Lords Lindeſey, Loudon, 


Leſter, Balmerino; diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. Many Scotch officers 


had acquired reputation in the German wars, particularly under Guſtavus; and W a 


theſe were invited over to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceffiry. . The 
command was entruſted to Leſly, a ſoldier of experience and ability. Forces 
were regularly inliſted and diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported 
from foreign countries. A few caſtles, which belonged to the King, being un- 
provided of victuals, ammunition, ' and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized on. And 
the whole country, except a ſmall part, where the Marqueſs of Huntley ſtill ad- 


hered to the King, 'being in the covenanters hands, was, in a very little time, 


put into a tolerable poſture of defence. | 
Tux fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on with great rapidity. 
Beſide the inferior ſort, and thoſe who labored for pay, incredible numbers of vo- 


Junteers, even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, and eſteem · 


ed the moſt abject occupation to be dignified by the ſanctity of the cauſe. Wo- 
men too, of rank and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, and the 
decorum of their character, were intermingled with the loweſt rabble ; and car- 
ried, en their ſhoulders, the rubbiſh, requiſite for compleating the foräfiearicm ed 
Wx muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters,” and no inconſidera- 
ble one; a propheteſs, who was much followed and admired by all ranks of peo- 
ple. Her name was Michelſon, a woman full of whimſies, partly hyſterical, 
partly religious; and inflamed with a zealous concern for the eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline of the preſbyterians. She ſpoke but at certain times, and had often inter- 
ruptions of days and weeks: But when ſhe began to renew her ecſtaſi es, warn - 
ing of the happy event was conveyed over the whole country, thoufands ctowd- 
ed about her houſe, and every word, which ſhe uttered, was received with ve-- 
neration, as the moſt ſacred oracles. The covenant was her perpetual theme. 


The true, genuine covenant, ſhe faid, was ratified in heaven: The King's co- 


venant was an invention of Satan : : When ſhe ſpoke of Chriſt, the commonly 
called him by the name of the covenanting Jeſus, Rolto, a Popular preacher, 


and 
* Guthry's Memoirs, 
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ap. wv. nn | was her root favorite f and payed her, on hs part, v. 
39% leſs veneration. , Being delired by the ſpeRatots to pray with her, and ſpeak to 
—_ + her, he anſwered ; 4 That he durſt not, 92 COS: enen 
_— e to ſpeak, while his maſter Chriſt was ſpeaking in her? 
_ = 0 Ih .. CHARLES had agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority ſo much, that it cla no 
ON. = ſs have been of any ſervice to ſuppart the crown; and this. ſacrifice of his 
. be own intereſt he was willing to make, in order to obtain public. peace and 
ä tranquillity. But he could not conſent entirely to aboliſh an order, which he 
44+ , dreltegmed as effential;to, the being of a chriſtian church, as his Scotch ſubjects 
nw £ . thought it incompatible with. that. facred inſtitution. : , This narrowneſs of mind, 
if we would be impartial, We. mult either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; 
and thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment, which time, by i in- 
troducing new ſuperſtitions, will undoubtedly render quite familiar to poſterity. 
| So great was Charles's averſion. to violent and ſanguinary meaſures, and ſo 
2 8 a * ſtrong his affection to his native Kingdom, that,, it is probable, the conteſt in 
1 his breaſt would be nearly equal betwixt theſe laudable paſſions, and his attach- 
ö 4 ment to the hierarchy. The latter affection, however, prevailed for the time, 
025 To .and made him haſten thoſe military Preparations, which he had projected for ſub- 
duing the refractory ſpirits of the Scotch nation. By regular oeconomy, he had 
| not only payed all the debts contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars; but 
- had amaſſed a ſum. of 200,000 pound, which he reſerved for any ſudden exigen» 
cy. The Queen had great intereſt with the catholics, both from the ſympathy 
4 of religion, and from the favors and indulgences, which ſhe had been able to pro- 
cure them. She now employed her credit, and perſuaded them, that it Was rea- 
ſonable to give large contributions, as a mark of their duty to the King, bring 
this-urgent-neceſſity. A conſiderable ſupply was gained by this means, to the 
great ſcandal of the puritans, who were mightily offended at ſeeing the King on 
ſuch good terms with the papiſts, and repined, that others ſhould give what they 
themſelves were diſpoſed to refuſe him. | 
Charles's fleet was formidable and well ſupplied. Havin g put. 5000 land-for- 
ces on board, he entruſted it to the Marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to 
fail to the frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the malecon- 
tents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 3000 horſe, and 
was put under the command of the Earl of Arundel, a Nobleman of great 
family, but celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. The Earl of Eſ- 
ſex, a man of ſtrict honor, and extremely popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, 


was appointed lieutenant- general: The Earl of Holland was general of the horſe. 
The 
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The King himſelf joined the army, and had FainAiohed all the peers of England 
to attend him. The whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, rather than 
of a military armament; and in this ſituation, carrying more ſhow — real force 
with it, the camp ved at Berwic. a 

Tux Scotch army was as numerous as that of the King, but inferior i in ela. 
ry: The officers had more reputation and experience; and the ſoldiers, tho? un- 
diſciplined and ill armed, were animated, as well by the national averſion to Eng- 


land and the dread of becoming a province to their old enemy, as by an unſur- 


mountable fervor 6f religion. The pulpits liad extremely aſſiſted the officers in 


levying recruits, and had thundered out anathemas upon all thoſe who went nt 


out to affiſt the Lord againſt the mighty. Yet ſo prudent were the leaders of the 

malecontents, that they immediately ſent very ſubmiſſive meſſages to the King, 

and craved leave to be admitted to a treaty. , ws 
CHARLEs knew, that the force of the covenanters was conſiderable; their 


ſpirits high, their zeal furious; and as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſuc- 


ceſs, no reaſonable terms could be expected from them. With regard therefore 
to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on both ſides. Should he ſubmit to the 
pretenſions of the malecontents ; beſide that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to 
their religious prejudices ; ſuch a check would be given to regal authority, which 
had, very lately, and with much difficulty, been thorowly eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
that he muſt expect, for ever after, to retain, in that Kingdom, no more than 
the appearance of majeſty. The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a 
trial, the impotence of law and prerogative, would return to-their former licen- 
tiouſneſs : The preachers would retain their innate arrogance ;z and the people, 
unprotected by juſtice, would recognize no other authority, than that which 


they found to domineer over them. England too, it was much to be feared, 
would imitate fo bad an example; and having already a ſtrong propenſity towards 


republican and puritanical factions, would expect, by the ſame ſeditious practices, 
to attain the ſame indulgence. To advance ſo far, without bringing the rebels 
to a total ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to reaſonable conceſſions, was to promiſe them, in 
all future time, an impunity for. rebellion. * | 

Ox the other hand, Charles conſidered, that Scotland was never before, un- 
der any of his anceſtors, ſo united, and ſo animated in its own defence; and yet 
had often been able to foil or elude the force of England, combined heartily in 
one cauſe, and enured by long practice to the uſe of arms. How much greater 


difficulty would he find, at preſent, to ſubdue by violence a people, enflamed by 


religious prejudices ; while he could only oppoſe to them a nation, enervated by 


long peace, and lukewarm in his ſervice; or what was more to be feared, ma- 
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den wi n the ſame party with the enemy. Should the war be only 


| ws. 
* 
* * 


er e and who could expect to finiſh it in that period? 
d fail him, and, for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe to an Eng- 


liſh Ms who, by fatal experience, he had eyer found more ready to en- 


croach on the prerogatives, than to aid the neceſſities, of the crown. And what 


if he receive a defeat from the rebel army? This misfortune was far from im- 
poſſible, They were engaged in a national cauſe, and ſtrongly actuated by miſ- 
taken principles. His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked on the 
quarre with the, ſame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary troops, 


without poſſeſſing tha diſcipline, by which ſuch troops are commonly diſtinguiſh- 


ed. Andithe conſequence of a battle loſt, while Scotland was enraged and Eng- 
land diſcontented, was ſo dreadful, that no motive ſhould perſuade him to ven- 


ture it. 
+ Tr & evident, that Charles, by his precipitation and e had brought 


- uf to ſuch a ſituation, that, whichever ſide he embraced, his errors muſt 


be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was in great perplexity. But he did 
infinitely worſe, than embrace the worſt party: For, properly ſpeaking, he em- 
braced no party at all. He concluded · a ſudden pacification, where it was ſti- 
pulated, That he ſhould withdraw his fleet and army; that, within eight and 
forty hours, the Scotch ſhould diſmiſs their forces; that the King's forts ſhould 
be reſtored to him; his authority acknowleged; and a general aſſembly and a 
parliament be immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences. What 
were the reaſons, which engaged the King to admit ſuch ſtrange articles of peace, 
it is in vain to enquire: For there could be none. The cauſes of that event 
may admit of a more eaſy explication. - 

Tak malecontents had been very induſtrious, in e ee to the Engliſh, 
the grievances, under which Scotland labored, and the ill councils, which had 
been ſuggeſted to their ſovereign. Their liberties, they ſaid, were invaded : 
The prerogatives of the crown extended beyond all former precedents : Illegal 
courts erected: The hierarchy exalted at the expence of national privileges: 
And ſo many new ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical prelates, 
as begot a juſt ſuſpicion, that a project was ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration 
of popery. The King's conduct, ſurely; in Scotland, had been, in every thing, 
except in eſtabliſhing the eccleſiaſticat canons, much more legal and juſtifiable, 
than in England; yet was there fuch a general reſemblance in the complaints of 
both kingdoms, that the Engliſh readily aſſented to all the repreſentations of the 
Scotch malecontents, and believed that nation to have been driven, by oppreſſi- 


on, into the violent councils, which they had embraced. So far, therefore, 
from 
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1 CHARLES I. 


om being willing to ſecond the King in ſubduing the free ſpirits of ch Sed; Cha I. 
they rather pitied that unhappy people, who had been reduced to thoſe extremi- ö E. 
ties: And they thought, that the example of ſuch neighbors, as well A Mo” - pol W _ 
aſſiſtance, might, ſome time, be advantageous to England, and encourage hen . 3 
to recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and liberties. The gentrx 
and nobility, . who, without attachment to the court, without command in the | 
army, attended in great numbers the Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and pro- 
pagated, and gave authority to theſe ſentiments: A retreat, very little hono- 
rable, which the Earl of Holland, with a confiderable detachment of the Engliſh 
forces, had made before a detachment of the Scotch, cauſed all theſe -humors to 
blaze np at once: And the King, whoſe character was not ſufficiently vigorous 
nor deciſive, and who was apt, from facility, to embrace haſty conneils, fud- 
denly aſſented to a meafure, which was recommended by all about him, and 
which favored his natural propenſion to lenity and moderation towards the miſ- 
guided ſubjects of his native kingdom. 1 

CHARLEs, having fo far advanced in pacific meaſures, ought, with a ſteddy 0 
reſolution, to have proſecuted them, and have ſubmitted to every tolerable con- 5 * F 
dition, demanded by the aſſembly and parliament; nor ſhould he have recom @ 
menced hoſtilities, but on account of ſuch enormous and unexpected pretenſions, 
as would have juſtified his cauſe, if poſſible; to the whole Engliſh nation. So 
far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed, not only to confirm his for+ 


mer conceſſions, of reſcinding the canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and - — 
the articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of biſhops, for which -"* 


he had ſo zealouſſy contended. But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt vio+ 
lence, which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices : He even ſecret - 
ly retained an intention of ſeizing favorable opportunities, in order to recover 
the ground, which he had loſt: And one ſtep farther he could not prevail with 
himſelf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, payed not due deference to Auguſt 17ch. 
the King's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full indulgence to their own. They voted 
epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland : He was willing to allow it 
contrary to the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and 
canons, as popiſh : He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high commiſſion, tyranny : He was content to ſet it aſide. The parliament, who 
ſat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions, which tended to diminiſh the civil 
power of the monarch ; and what probably affected Charles much more, they 
were proceeding to ratify the acts of afſembly, when, by the King's inſtructions, 


Traquaire, the commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of theſe claims, 
g 2 | e 
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BO  Ww_ HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
E * , x W. which: might eaſily have been foreſeen, was the war renewed; with great ad- 
"I -- 529. vantages on the ſide of the covenanters, and diſad vantages on that of the King. 


* 


Wir lenewe 


K | No ſooner: had Charles concluded the pacification without conditions, than 
. 5 4 neceſſity of his affairs, and his want of money, obliged him to diſband his 
„ Ne. army; and, as they had been held together by none but mercenary views, it was 
>. Ss not poſſible, without great trouble, and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſ- 
| ſemble them. The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their preten- . 
fions being ſo contrary to the intereſt, and ſtill more to the inclinations, of the 

4 King, it was likely, that they would again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe by 
arms; and they were therefore careful, in diſmiſſing their troops, to preſerve no- 
thing but the appearance of a pacific diſpoſition. The officers had orders to be 

ready on the firſt ſummons: The ſoldiers were warned not to eſteem the nation 

ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion : And the religious zeal, which animated all ranks 

of men, made them immediately fly to their ſtandards, as ſoon as the trumpet. 

was ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. The credit, which, in their 

* luaſt expedition, they had acquired, by obliging their ſovereign to depart from 
7 all his pretenſions, gave courage to every one, in undertaking this new enter- 


Prize. 


1640. The King with great difficulty, made ſhift to draw together an army: But. 

ſoon found, that, all ſavings being gone, and great debts contracted, his reve- 

nues would be inſufficient to ſupport them. An Engliſh parliament, therefore, 

April 13th, formerly ſo unkind and intractable, muſt now, after above eleven years inter- 
miſſion, after trying many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied diſ- 

4th Engliſh 

parliament. guſts given to the puritanical party, be ſummoned to aſſemble, amidſt the moſt 
preſſing neceſſities of the crown. 

TuE Earl of Traquaire, had intercepted a letter, wrote to the King of Fr rance 
by the Scotch malecontents; and had conveyed this letter to the King. Charles, 
partly repenting of the large conceſſions which he had made to the Scotch, part- 
ly diſguſted at their freſh inſolences and pretenſions, ſeized this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had thrown into the tower, the Lord Loudon, com- 
miſſioner from the covenanters; one of the perſons who had ſigned the treaſon- 
able letter: And he now laid the matter before the parliament, whom he hoped 
to inflame by the reſentment, and alarm by the danger, of this application to a 
foreign power. By the mouth of the Lord keeper, Finch, he opened up his 
wants, and informed them, that he had been able to aſſemble his army, and to 
ſubſiſt them, not by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large 
debt of above 300,009 pound, which he had contracted, and for which he 

ES had 
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bad given ſecurity upon the crown-lands. He repreſented, That i it was neceſſary Chap, IV 


to grant ſupply for the immediate and urgent demands of his military armaments; 
that the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be 
loſt in deliberation; that tho? his coffers were empty, they had not been ex+ 


hauſted by unneceſſary. pomp, or ſumptuous buildings, or any other kind of 
magnificence ; that whatever ſupplies had been levied from his ſubjects, had 


been employed for their advantage and preſervation, and like vapors ariſing 


out of the earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing 
ſhowers on the ſame fields from which they had, at firſt, been exhaled 5 that 
tho” he defired ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might prevent, for the time, a to- 
tal diſorder in the government, he was far from any intention of precluding them 
of their right to inquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him peti- 
tions for the redreſs of their grievances; that as much as was poſſible of this ſea- 
ſon ſhould be afterwards allowed them for that purpoſe ; that as he expected on- 
ly ſuch ſupply at preſent as the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would 
be requiſite: to aſſemble them again next winter, when they would have full lei- 
ſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had, this ſeaſon, been left imperfect and un- 
finiſhed ; that the parliament of Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt in his good in- 
tentions as to grant him, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, a very large ſupply, 
and had ever experienced good effects of. the confidence repoſed in him; and: 


that, in every circumſtance, his people ſhould find his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, 
pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as was calculated to promote an intire harmony 


betwixt prince and parliament. 


HowEvVER plauſible theſe topics, they made little impreſſion on the houſe of 


commons. By ſeveral illegal, and ſtill more. ſuſpicious and imprudent meaſures 
of the crown, and by the courageous oppoſition; which particular perſons, amid{t; 
dangers and hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of men, thro'out the nation, 
had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe. every honor to the refractory oppoſers of the 
King and the miniſters. Theſe were the only patriots, the only lovers of their 
country, the only heroes, and, perhaps too, the only true chriſtians. A rea- 
ſonable compliance with the court, was flaviſh dependance ; a regard to the King, 


ſervile flattery; a,confidence in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. This gene- 
ral caſt of thought, which has, more or leſs, prevailed in England, during a cen- 


tury and a half, and which has been the, cauſe of much good and much ill in 


public affairs, never predominated more than during the reign of Charles. The. 


preſent houſe of. commons, being compoſed intirely of country-gentlemen, who 


came into parliament with all their native prejudices about them, was ſure to con- 


tain a majority of theſe ſtubborn patriots, . 


AFFAIRS 


1640. 


Chap. Iv. 


1640. 


233 HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 

5 Avrarnxs too, by means of the Scots inſurrection, and the general diſcon- 
tents in England, were drawing fo near a crifis, that the leaders of the houſe, 
ſagacious and penetrating, began to foreſee the conſequences, and to hope, that 


_ the time, ſo long wiſhed for, was now come, when royal authority muſt fall 


into a total ſubordination to popular aſſemblies, and when public hberty muſt 
acquire a full aſcendant. By reducing the crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto 
found, that the King had been puſhed into violent councils, which had ſerved ex · 
tremely the purpoſes of his adverſaries: And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it 
was foreſeen, - that his prerogative, undermined on all fides, muſt, at laft, ſuc- 
eumb, and be no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. Whatever, 
therefore, tended to compoſe: the differences betwixt King and parliament, and to 
preſerve the government unifornily in its preſent channel, was zealouſly oppoſed 
by theſe popular leaders; and their * nn and ſufferings gave them Wo 


ſufficient to ofſect all their purpoſes. - 
*Fis the ſituation which decides intirely of the fortunes and characters of men. 


The King, it muſt be owned, tho? laudable in many reſpects, was not endowed 


with that maſterly genius, which might enable him to perceive, in their infancy, 


the changes that aroſe in national manners, and know how to accommodate his 
conduct to them. He had not perceived, that his beſt policy was not, by oppo- 
ſition, much leſs by invaſions and encroachments, to enrage the republican ſpirit 
of the people; but that he ought, by gently departing from ſome branches of 
his hereditary authority, to endeavor, as far as poſſible, to preſerve the 
reſt from the inroads of his jealous ſubjects. Still tenacious of his prero- 
gative, he found, that he could not preſerve the old claims of the crown without 
aſſuming new ones: A principle ſimilar to that which many of his ſubjects ſeem 
to have formed with regard to the liberties of the people. 

Tux houſe of commons, therefore, moved by theſe and many * obvious 
reaſons, inſtead of taking notice of the King's complaints againſt his Scotch ſub- 


jects, or his application for ſupply, entered immediately upon grievances; and a 


ſpeech, which Pym made them on that ſubject, was much more hearkened to, than 
that which the Lord keeper had delivered them in the name of their ſovereign. 
The ſubject matter of it has been ſufficiently explained above; where we gave 
an account of all the grievances, real in the ſtate, and imaginary in the church, of 
which the nation, at that time, ſo loudly complained. The houſe began with 
declaring, a breach of privilege, the behavior of the ſpeaker the laſt day of the 
former parliament ; when he refuſed, on account of the King's command, to put 
the queſtion. They proceeded next to examine into the impriſonment and pro- 
ſecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine: The affair of ſhip-money was 

| canvaſſed: 
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emyaiſed :. And plentiful ſubhect of inquiry was ſuggeſted on all hands; - Griev- 
ances were regularly claſſed under three heads; thoſe with Nee 


leges of parliament, the property of the ſubject, and religion. The King, ſeeing 


a large and inex hauſtible field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply; and finding 
his meſſage ineffectual, he came to the houſe of peers, and deſired their good 
offices with the commons. The peers were very ſenſible of the King's urgent ne · 
ceſlities; and thought, that ſapplies, on this occaſion, ought, both in reaſon and 
in decency, to go before grievances. They ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of 
the matter to the commons; but their interceſſion did harm. The commons had 
always claimed, as their peculiar province, the furniſhing money; and, tho” the 
peers had gone no farther than oftering advice, they immediately thought proper 
to vote ſo unuſual and unprecedented an interpoſal to be a breach of privilege. 
Charles, in order to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſollicited the houſe 
with new meſſages : And finding, that the buſineſs of ſhip-money gave great alarm 
and diſguſt ; beſide informing them, that he never intended to make a conſtant 
revenue of it, that all the money levied had been regularly, along with other 
great ſums, expended on equipping the navy; he now went ſo far as to offer the 
aboliſhing intirely that impoſition, by any law which the commons. ſhould think 
proper to preſent to him. In return, he aſked only for his urgent neceſſities, a ſup- 
ply of twelve ſubſidies, about 600,000 pounds, and that payable in three years ; 
but, at the ſame time, he let them know, that, conſidering the fituation of his - 
affairs, a delay were equivalent to a denial. The King, tho' the majority was 
againſt him, never had more friends in amy houſe of commons; and the debate 
was carried on for two days, with great zeal and warmth on both fides. 

Ir was urged by the partizans of the court, That the happieſt occaſion, which 
the fondeſt wiſhes could ſuggeſt, was now preſented, of compoſing all diſguſts 
and jealouſies betwixt King and people, and of reconciling their ſovercign, 


for ever, to the uſe of parliaments. That if they, on their part, laid aſide all 


enormous claims and pretenſions, and provided, in a reaſonable manner, for the 
public neceſſities; they needed entertain no ſuſpicion of any inſatiable ambition or 
illegal uſurpation in the crown. That tho? due regard had not always been paid, 
during this reign, to the ſacred rights of the people, yet no invaſion of them 
had been altogether deliberate and voluntary; much leſs, the reſult of wanton 


_ tyranny and injuſtice; and {till leſs, of a formed deſign to ſubvert the conſtitu- 


tion. That to repoſe a reaſonable confidence in the King, and generouſly ſupply 
his preſent wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality nor miſconduct, 


would be the true way to gain on his generous nature, and to extort, by a gentle 
violence, {uch conceſſions as were requifite for the eftabliſhunent of public liberty. 


That 


"roo. 
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That he had promiſed, not only on the word of a prince, but alſo on ws of r 
gentleman (the expreſſion which he had been pleaſed to uſe), that, after the ſup- 
ply was granted, the parliament ſhould ſtill have liberty to continue their delibe- 
ration: Could it be ſuſpected, that any man, any prince, much leſs ſuch a one, 
whoſe word was, as yet, ſacred and inviolate, would, for ſo ſmall a motive, for- 
feit his honor, and, with it, all future truſt and confidence, by breaking a pro- 
miſe, ſo public and ſo ſolemn? That even if the parliament ſhould be deceived 
by repoſing in him this confidence, they neither loſt any thing, nor ran any 
manner of riſk; ſince it was evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity of public 
peace, to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the Scotch rebellion. ' That 
he had fo far ſuited his firſt demands to their prejudices, that he only aſked a ſup- 
ply for a few months, and was willing, after ſo ſhort a truſt, to fall again into 
dependance, and to truſt them for his farther ſupport and ſubſiſtence. That if 
he now ſeemed to deſire ſomething farther, he alſo made them, in return, 
a conſiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for a re- 
venue, which was quite requiſite for public honor and ſecurity. That the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution ſuppoſed a mutual confidence betwixt king and 
parliament: And if they ſhould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with circum- 
ſtances of ſuch outrage and indignity; what could be expected but a total diflolu- 


tion of government, and violent factions, followed by the moſt dangerous conyul- 


ſions and inteſtine diſorders ? 

Ix oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urged by the 5 party, That 
the court had diſcovered, on their ſide, but few ſymptoms of that mutual truſt 
and confidence, to which they now ſo kindly invited the commons. That eleven 


. years intermiſhon of parliaments, the longeſt which was to be found in the whole 


Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the jealouſy entertained againſt the 
people; or rather of deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion of all their liberties and 
privileges. That the miniſters might well plead neceſſity ; nor could any thing, 
indeed, be a ſtronger proof of ſome invincible neceſlity, than their embracing a 
meaſure, againſt which they had conceived ſo violent an averſion, | as the 
aſſembling of an Engliſh parliament. ' That this neceſſity, however, was purely 
miniſterial, not national: And if the ſame grievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 

under which they themſelves labored, had-puſhed the Scotch to extremities ; was 
it requiſite, that the Engliſh ſhould forne their own chains, by impoſing chains 
on their unhappy neighbors? That the antient and uninterrupted practice of all 
parliaments was to give grievances the precedency of ſupply ; and that this order, 
ſo carefully obſerved by their anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent in 


the conſtitution, and was never interpreted as any particular diffidence of the 
preſent 
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pꝓreſent "ITY That a practice, Which had been uphold, Avia times the G IV. 
moſt favorable to liberty, could not, in common prudence, be departed from, % 
here ſuch undeniable reaſous for ſuſpicion had been afforded. That it was ti - 
diculous to plead the advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion for ſupphyg when 
it plainl appeared, that, in order to afford a pretextꝰ for this topic, ani to ſe - 
duce che commons, great political -contrivance had been employed. That the writs 
for elections were: iſſued early in the winter; and if the meeting of the parliament 
had not purpoſely been delayed, till ſo ngar: the commencement of military ope- 4 

rations, there hadbeendeiſure-ſafficient to have:redrefſed-all national grievances, 

and to have proceeded. afterwards to an 'examinatien of the King's occaſion for 

ſupply. That the intention of fo groſs an artifice Was to engage che commons, 

under pretext of neceſſity, to violate the regular order of parliament; and a pre- 

cedent of that kind being once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry into puhlic meaſures would 

ever afterwards be permitted. That no argument, more unfavorable, could be 

pleaded for ſupply, than an offer to aboliſſi 1hip-money ; ; a taxation, the moſt 
illegal and the moſt dangerous, which had ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon 
the nation. That, by bargaining for the memiſſion of that duty, the commons 
would, in a manner, ratify the right, by vcHich it had been levied; or, at leaſt, 
give encouragement for advancing new pretenſions -of a like nature, in hopes of 
reſigning them on like advantageous conditions. 

THEsE reaſons, joined to ſo many occaſions of ill humor, ſeemed to foray 
with the greater number: But to make the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the 
ſecretary, told the commons, without any authority from the King, that no- 
thing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a recompence for the abo- 
lition of ſhip-money. This aſſertion, proceeding from the indiſcretion, if we 
are not rather to call it, the treachery. of Vane, diſpleaſed the houſe, by mark. 
ing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the King, which, in a claim fo ill grounded, ſeem- 
ed inexcuſable. We are informed likeways, that ſome men, who were thought 
to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, affirmed in the houſe, that the amount 
of twelve ſubſidies was a greater ſum than could be found in all England. Such 
were the happy ignorance and nen "ws thoſe Lanes, with regard to 
taxes. 

Taz King was in great doubt and perplexity. He ſaw, that his friends in 
the houſe, were out · numbered by his enemies, and that the ſame councils were 
ſtill prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbance. Inſtead 
of hoping, that any ſupply would be given him, to carry on war againſt the 
Scotch, whom the majority of the houſe regarded as their beſt friends and firm - 
eſt allies; he expected every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs for 
Vo“. I. . making 


. 
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Diſſolution. 
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. making peace with thoſe rebels. And if the bout met again, a vote, he was 
informed, would certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of ſnip- money; and there. 


by renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſo much difficulty, he had ſurmounte d, 


in levying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, it is very difficult 


to follow the beſt counſels; nor is it any wonder, that the King, whoſe ca- 
pacity was not equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily have 


formed and executed a reſolution of diſſolving this parliament : A meaſure, how- 


ever, of which he ſoon after repented, and which the ſubſequent events, more 
than any convincing reaſons, inclined every one to condemn. The laſt par- 
lament, which had ended with ſuch rigor and violence, had yet, at firſt, co- 
vered their intentions with greater + RL of moderation than this parhament 
had hitherto aſſumed. 

Ax abrupt and violent diſſolution muſt neceſſarily excite great diſcontents a- 
mong the people, who uſually put intire confidence in their repreſentatives, and 
expect from them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
ſufficient grounds of complaint, the King perſevered {till in theſe miſguided coun- 
cils, which, from experience, he might have been ſenſible, were ſo dangerous 
and deſtructive. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were ſummoned before the coun- 
cil; and refuſing to give any account of their conduct in parliament, were 
committed to priſon. From Crew, chairman to the committee on religion, 
all the petitions and complaints, which had been fent to the committee, were 
demanded ; and on his refuſal to deliver them, he was ſent to the tower. The 
ſtudies and even the pockets of the Earl of Warwic and Lord Broke, before 
the expiration of privilege, were ſearched, in expectation of finding treaſonable 
papers. *Tis hard to ſay, whether the imprudence or illegality of theſe mea- 
fures, was moſt egregious. But the King never reſpeted ſufficiently the pri- 
vileges of the parliament ; and, by his example, he farther confirmed - their re- 
ſolution, when they acquired power, to pay like diſregard to the prerogatives of 
the crown. FE 

Tno' the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation was ſtill allowed to fit ; 
a practice, of which, fince the reformation, there were but few examples * 
and which was, for that reaſon, ſuppoſed by many to be irregular. Beſide grant- 
ing to the King a ſupply from the ſpirituality, and framing many canons, the 
convocation, jealous of like innovations with thoſe, which had taken place in 
Scotland, impoſed an oath on the clergy, and the graduates in the univerſities, 
by which every one ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the church 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, chapters, Sc. Theſe ſteps, in the preſent diſ- 

| contented 

There was one in 1586, See hiſtory of Archbiſhop Laud, p. 80. 
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dontented humor of the nation, were commonly eſteemed illegal; bhecauſe not Chap. IV. 


ratified by conſent of parliament, in whom all authority was ſuppoſed to be 1640. 8 


oentered· And nothing, beſides, could afford greater matter of ridicule, than 5 
an oath, which contained an et cetera in the midſt of it. 2 
Tus people, who generally abhorred the convocation as much as they adored Rica ay 

the parliament, could ſcarce be kept from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly ; . 
and the King was obliged to ſet guards, in order to protect them. An attack 
too was made im the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above 
Foo perſons; and he found it neceſſary to fortify himſelf for his defence. A 
multitude of two thouſand ſectaries entered St. Pauls, where the high commiſſion 
then ſat ; tore down all the benches; and cried out, No bjſhops, no high commiſ- 
fron. All theſe inſtances of diſcontent were preſages of ſome great revolution; 
had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient {kill to diſcern the danger, or ſufhicient power to 


provide againſt it. 


Ix this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in vain, that the King iſſued a de- 
claration, in order to convince his people of the neceſſity, which he lay under, 
of diſſolving the laſt parliament. The chief topic, on which he inſiſted, was, 
that the commons imitated the bad example of all their predeceſſors of late years, 
in making continual encroachments on his authority, in cenſuring his whole ad- 
miniſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every circumſtance of public government, 
and in their indirect bargaining and contracting with their king for ſupply; 
as if nothing ought to be given him but what he ſhould purchaſe, either by 
quitting ſomewhat of his royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening 
his revenue. Theſe practices, he ſaid, were contrary to the maxims of 
their anceſtors; and theſe practices were totally incompatible with mo- 
narchy. 

IT muſt be confeſſed, that the King here touched upon that circumſtance in 
the Engliſh conſtitution, which it is moſt difficult, or rather altogether impoſ- 
ſible, to regulate by laws, and which muſt be governed by certain delicate i- 
deas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exact rule or preſcription. 
To deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſteem 
grievances, were to reduce that aſſembly to a total inſignificancy, and to de- 
prive the people of every advantage, which they could reap from popular 
councils. To complain of the parliament's employing the power of taxation, 
as the means of extorting conceſſions from their ſovereign, were to expect, that 
they would intirely diſarm themſelves, and renounce the ſole expedient, pro- 
vided by the conſtitution, for enfuring to the kingdom a juſt and legal admi- 
niftration, In all periods of Engliſh ſtory, there occur inſtances of their remon- | 
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the courtiers reſerve a part to the diſpoſal of the crown ; and the royal prerogative, 
: | | tho“ 
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man with their piintaeria/ tho/'froeſt manner, and of — 
when diſguſted with any circumſtance of public conduct. Tis, however, cer- 
tan, that this power, tho' eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abuſed, as 
well by the frequency and the minuteneſs of their remonſtumces, *w by their 


intruſion into every part of the king's councils and determinations: Under co- 


lor of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themſelves every power of government. Whatever mea» 
ſure ĩs embraced, without confulting them, may be pronounced an oppreſſion 
of the people; and till corrected, they may refuſe the moſt neceſſary ſupplies 
to their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this parliamentary liber- 

ty, tis evident, that it muſt be left unbounded by law : For whoa foretell, 
—_ frequently grievances may occur, or what part of adminiſtration may. be 


affected by them? From the nature too of the human frame, it may be expect 
ed, that this liberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch of au- 


thority be allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince: For, 
will the weak limitations of reſpect and decorum be ſufficient to reſtrain human 
ambition, which ſo frequently breaks thro” all the n. of law and 
juſtice? 

Bur here it is obſervable, that the wiſdom of the Engliſh conflicarion, or 
rather, the concurrence of accidents, has provided, in different periods, cer- 
tain irregular checks to this privilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, in 
ſome tolerable meaſure, the dignity and authority of the crown. 

Ix the antient conſtitution, before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 


the meetings of parliament were precarious, and were not frequent. The ſeſſi- 


ons were very ſhort; and the members had no leiſure, either to get acquaint- 
ed with each other, or with public buſineſs. The ignorance of the age made 
men more ſabmiſſive to that authority, which governed them. And above 
all; the large revenues of the crown, with the ſmall expence of government 


during that period, rendered the prince almoſt- independent, and taught the par- 


lament to preſerve a proper ſubmiſſion and duty towards him. 

In our preſent conſtitution, many accidents, which have rendered govern- 
ment, every where, as well as in Britain, much more burthenſome than former- 
Iy, have thrown into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a very large re- 
verue, and have enabled the king, by the private intereſt and ambition of the 
members, to reſtram the public intereſt and ambition of the body. While the 
oppoſition, (for we muſt ſtill have an oppoſition, open or diſguiſed) endeavors 
to draw every branch of adminiſtration under the cognizance of parliament, 
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choiminthed of enient be, . maintains a due weight in th Ehe e 


of the conſtitution. 

Ir was the fate of the Houſe of Stuart t to n Englund ur da — 
the former ſource of authority was already much diminiſhed, and before the lat- 
ter began to flow in any tolerable abundance. Without a regular and fixed 
foundation, the throne continually tottered; and the prince ſat upon it anxiouſ- 
ly and precariouſſy. Every expedient, ak? by James and Charles, in order to 
fupport their dignity,” we have ſeen attended with ſenſible inconveniences. The 
majeſty of the crown, derived from antient powers and prerogatives, procured 
reſpect; and checked the approaches of inſolent intruders: But it en- 
gendered in the king ſo high an idea of his own rank and ſtation, as made him 
incapable of ſtooping to popular courſes, or ſubmitting, in any degree, to the 
control of parfiament. The alliance with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by 
the ſanction of religion: But it enraged the puritamical party, and expoſed the 
prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, furious, and implacable. The me- 
mory too of theſe two kings, from like caufes, has been attended, in ſome 
degree, with the fame infelicity, which purſued them during the whole courſe 
of their lives. Tho” it mnſt be confeffed, that their ſkill in government was 
noway proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their fitnation 5 a ſufficient in- 
dalgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by ſeveral hiſtorians, has 
been unjuſtly thrown on heir fide. Their violations of law, particularly thoſe 
ef Charles, are palpable, and obvious, and were, generally ſpeaking, tranſ- 
greſſions of a plain limit, which was marked out to royal authority. But the 
encroachments of the commons, tho? leſs poſitive and determinate, are no leſs 
diſcernible by good judges, and were equally capable of deſtroying the juſt 
ballance of the conſtitution. White they exerciſed the powers, tranſmitted to 
them, in a manner more independent, and leſs compliant, than had ever before 
been practiſed; the kings were, imprudently, but, as they imagined, from ne- 
eeſſity, tempted to aſſume powers, which had ſcarce ever been exerciſed or claim- 
ed by the crown. And from the ſhock of thefe oppoſite pretenſions, a- 
roſe all the factions, convulſions, and diſorders, which attended that pe- 
. | = 
Ix this digreſſion, I have here thought proper to indulge myſelf. The phi- 
lofophy of government, accompanying a narration of its revolutions, may ren- 
der hiſtory more intelligible as well as inſtructive. And nothing will tend more 
to abate the acrimony of party- diſputes, than to ſhow men, that thoſe events, 
Which they impute to their adverſaries as the deepeſt crimes, were the natural, 


AV. if notithe neceflary reſult of the n In which the nation was placed, ing, 
=" ny period. We now return to our ſubjecte. 
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The King diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, was as obliged to have recourſe 


to other expedients, in order to ſupply his urgent neceſſities. . The eccleſiaſtical 


ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead; and it ſeemed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould 


contribute to a war, which was, in a great meaſure, of their own raifing. He 


| borrowed money from his miniſters and courtiers ; and ſo much was he beloved 


zoth of Aug. 


among them, that above 300, ooo pound was ſubſcribed in a few days: Tho” 
nothing ſurely could be more diſagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, than ta 


lie a burthen on his friends, inſtead of being a ſupport to them. Some attempts 


were made towards forcing a loan from the citizens; but ſtill repelled by the 
ſpirit of liberty, which was now become unconquerable. About 40, ooo pound 
was borrowed from the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in the tower, ex- 
poſed to the attempts of the King. Coat and conduct- money for the ſoldiery 
was levied on the counties; an antient practice, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by 
the petition of right. All the pepper was bought from the caſt-India-company 
upon truſt, and ſold, at great diſcount, for ready money. Such were the ſhifts, 
to which Charles was reduced. The freſh difficulties, which, amid the preſent 
diſtreſſes, were, every day, raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip-money, 
obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, augmented extremely the diſ- 
contents of the people, and increaſed his indigence and neceſſities. 

Tux preſent expedients, however, enabled the King, tho' with great difficul. 
ty, to march his army, conſiſting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe. The Earl of 
Northumberland was appointed general : The Earl of Strafford, who was called 
over from Ireland, lieutenant-general : Lord Conway, general of the horſe. 
A very ſmall fleet was thought ſuthcient to ſerve the purpoſes of this expe- 
dition. 

So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the Scotch army, tho 


ſomewhat ſuperior, were ſooner ready than the King's; and advanced to the 


borders of England. To engage them to paſs, beſide their general knowlege of 
the diſcords of that kingdom, Lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of 
{ix noblemen, the moſt conſiderable of England, in which the Scotch were in- 
vited to aſſiſt their neighbors, in procuring a redreſs of their grievances. Not- 
withſtanding theſe warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the covenanters {till 
preſerved the moſt pacific and moſt ſubmiſſive language ; and entered England, 
as they ſaid, with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to the King's preſence, 
and lay their humble petition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they 
were oppoled by a detachment. of 4500 men under Conway, who ſeemed reſo- 

lute 


ute to diſpute with them the paſſage of the river. 
them, with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march to their gracious ſo- 
vereign; and then attacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaced 28th of Aug. 
the reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh army, that Rout at New=- 


- 


' 


the forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham; and not yet thinking 
themſelyes ſafe, they deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire. 
Tu E Scotch took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle ; and *tho? ſufficiently elated with 


their victory, they preſerved: exact diſcipline, and perſevered in their reſolution 


of paying for every thing, in order to maintain {till the appearance of an amr- 


cable correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched meſſengers to the 


King, who was arrived at Yorke; and they took care, after the advantage, which 
they had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſub- 
miſſion to his perſon, and even made apologies, full of ſorrow and contrition, 


for their late victory. 
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burn. 


CHARLES was in a very diſtreſſed ſituation. The nation was univerſally and 


highly diſcontented. The army was diſcouraged; and began-likeways to be dif- 
contented, both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and as an excuſe for 
their miſbehavior, which they were deſirous of repreſenting rather as want of 
will than of courage to fight. The treaſury too was quite exhauſted, and e- 


very expedient for ſupply had been tried to the uttermoſt. No event had hap- 


pened, . but what might have been foreſeen as neceſſary, or at leaſt, very pro- 
bable; yet was there no proviſion made, nor reſolution taken, againſt fuck an 
exigency. | | | 2 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scotch upon him, the King agreed to 
a treaty, and named fixteen Engliſh Noblemen, who met with eleven Scotch 
commiſſioners at Rippon. The Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, War- 
wic, Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and. Berkſhire, the Lords Kimbolton, Wharton, 


Dunſmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcric, were choſen 


by the King; all of them popular men, and conſequently ſuppoſed noway averfe 


to the Scotch invaſion, nor unacceptable to that nation. 


An addreſs arrived. from the city. of London, petitioning for a parliament : 


the great point, to which all men's projects at this time tended. Twelve Noble- 
men preſented a petition. to the ſame purpoſe. But the King contented himſelf 
with ſummoning a great council of the peers to Yorke; a meaſure, which had 


formerly been taken in cafes of ſudden emergency, but which, at preſent, could 


ſerve no manner of purpoſe. Perhafs, the King, who dreaded, above all things, 
the houſe of commons, and who never ſufficiently reſpected the conſtitution, 
thought, that, in his preſent urgent diſtreſſes, he might be enabled to levy ſub- 


ſidies 


Treaty at Rip- 


pon. 
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nales by che authority af che poets alone. But the employing, Giles; made 
„which was evidently falſe and ill grounded, rendered it impaſſible 


. 


for him to mull bimſelf of n eee. laſt become e 


By Weber lickneſs, che ** of hey haddevolved on Straf. | 
ford. That Nobleman poſſeſſed more vigor of mind than the King or any 
of the council. He adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than ſubmit 
to ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impoſed upon him. The loft, 
ſuſtained at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſiderable; and tho a panic had, for the 
time, ſeized the army, that was nothing ſtrange among-newileyied troops; and 
the Scotch, being in the ſame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
to a like accident. His opinion, therefore, was, that the King ſhould puſſi for- 
ward, and attack the Scotch, and bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and, if 
ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, than what, from his ina&ti- 
wity, he would certainly be expoſed to. To ſhow how eaſy it would be to exe- 
cute this project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome of the Scotch quarters, 
and he gained an advantage over them. No ceſſation of arms had, as yet, been 
agreed to, during the treaty at Rippon; yet great clamor prevailed, on account 
of this act of hoſtility, And when it was known, that the officer, who conduct- 
ed the attack, was a papiſt, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the King, for em- 
ploying that hated ſect, in the murder of his proteſtant ſubjects. 

Ir may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies had ariſen among the 
Engliſh troops, when marching to join the army; and ſome officers had been 
murdered, merely on the ſuſpicion of their being papiſts. The petition of right 
had aboliſhed all courts- martial; and by an inconvenience, which naturally at- 
tended the plan, as yet, new and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty; it was 
found abſolutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the army, by all the au- 
thority, which the King could legally confer upon them. The lawyers had de- 
clared, that martial law could not be exerciſed, except in the very preſence of 
an enemy; and becauſe it had been found requiſite to execute a mutineer, the 
generals thought it requiſite, for their ſafety, to apply for a pardon from the 


crown. This weakneſs, however, was carefully concealed from tlie army; and 


Lord Conway ſaid, that, if any lawyer was ſo imprudent as to diſcover the ſe- 
cret to the ſoldiers, it would be requiſite inſtantly to refute him, and to ay the 
lawyer himſelf, by ſentence of a court-martial. c 

An army new levied, undiſciplined, frightened, ſeditious, ill-paid, and go- 
verned by no proper authority, was very unfit for withſtanding a victorious arid 


high 


2 
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High el enemy, and retaining in ſadhe gion 2 iſcontented and 2ealous Cup IV; 
: nation. 49. 
| CHARLES, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the torrent, at laſt ee! to 2th of sept 
yield to it: And as he foreſaw, that the great council of the peers would adviſe 
him to call a parliament, he told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that he had already —_— = 
taken that reſolution. He informed chem likeways, that the Queen, in a letter, 
_ which ſhe had wrote to him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. N 
This good Prince, who was extremely attached to his conſort, and who paſſionate- 
ly wiſhed to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, amid all his diſtreſs, the 
intereſt of his domeſtic tendernefles. 
I order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the King was obliged, in order to fave the 
northern counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan 
of 200;000 pound. And the lords commiſſioners for the treaty, whoſe autho- 
rity was now much greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt, = ; 
So low was this Prince already fallen, in the eyes of his own ſubjeQs!  - + | 
Ass many difficulties occurred in the negotiation with the Scotch, it was pro- 
poſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London : A propoſal willingly em- 
braced by the Scotch, who were now yure of treating with advantage, in a 
place, where the King, they foreſaw, would be, in a manner, a priſoner, in the 
midſt of his implacable enemies and their determined friends. 
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Meeting of the PRE . and Laud impeached. Finch 
and Windbank y. Great authority of the commons. Te biſhops 
" attacked.——— Tonnage and poundage. ———Triennial bill. Straffords 
trial. Bill of attainder. Execution of Straſford. Higb- com- 


bee and ftar- chamber aboli ſhed om King) s journey o Scotland. 


HE cauſes of diſguſt, which had, every day, been Kakiglying 3 in Eng · 
$ land for above thirty years, were now come to full maturity, and threat 
ened the kingdom with ſome great revolution or convulſion. The uncertain and 
undefined limits of prerogative and privilege had been eagerly diſputed during 
that whole period; and in every controverſy betwixt prince and people, the 
queſtion, however doubtful, had always been decided by each party, in favor 
of its own pretenſions. Too lightly moved by the appearance of neceſlity, the 
King had even aſſumed; powers, altogether incompatible with the principles of 
limited government, and had rendered it impoſſible for his moſt zealous partizans 
to juſtify his conduct, except by topics ſo odious, that they were more fitted to 
inflame, than appeaſe, the general diſcontent. Thoſe great ſupports of public 


authority, law and religion, had likeways, by the unbounded compliance of 


judges and prelates, loſt much of their influence over the people ; or rather, had, 
in a great meaſure, gone over to the fide of faction, and authorized the ſpirit of 


- oppoſition and rebellion. The nobility too, whom the King had no means of re- 
taining by ſuitable offices and preferments, had been ſeized with the general diſ. 


content, and unwarily threw themſelves into the ſcale, which began already too 
much to preponderate. Senfible of the encroachments, which had evidently 
been made by royal authority, men entertained no jealouſy of the commons, 
whoſe enterpriſes for the acquiſition of power, had ever been covered with the 
appearance of public good, and had hitherto gone no farther than ſome diſap- 
pointed efforts or endeavors. The progreſs of the Scotch malecontents reduced 
the crown to an entire dependance for ſupply : Their union with the popular par- 
ty in England, brought great acceſſion of authority to the latter: The near 
proſpect of ſucceſs, rouzed all the latent murmurs and pretenſions of the nation, 
which had hitherto been held in ſuch violent conſtraint ; And the torrent of ge- 

neral 
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for defining or limiting the powers of kis prerogative. Even many exorbitant | 


chims, in the preſent ſituation, would probably be made, and mat neceſſarily 
be complied with. 

Tux triumph of the malecontents over the church was not yet fo immetiate or 
certain. Tho” the political and religious puritans mutually lent aſſiſtance to each 
other, there were many who joined the former, and yet declined all manner 
of connexion with- the latter. The hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed in England 
ever ſince the reformation: The Romiſh church, in all ages, had carefully main- 


tained that form of eccleſiaſtical government: The antient fathers too bore te- 


ſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiction: And tho? parity ſeems at firſt to have had place 
among chriſtian paſtors, the period, during which it prevailed, was fo ſhort, 
that few undiſputed traces of jt remained in hiſtory. The biſhops and their more 
zealous partizans inferred thence the divine indefeizable right of prelacy : Others 
regarded that inſtitution as venerable and uſeful : And, if the love of novelty led 
Yome to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the puritans; the reverence to an- 
tiquity retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and government of the 
church. It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament, to pro- 


ceed with ſome caution and reſerve, By puſhing all meaſures, which reduced the 


exorbitant powers of the crown, they hoped to diſarm the King, whom they 
juſtly regarded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined 
patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and 
tyranny of the prelates, they endeavored to carry the nation, from a hatred of 
their perſons, to an oppoſition againſt their office and character. And when 
men were inliſted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead them 
by degrees into many meaſures, for which they formerly entertained the great - 
eſt averſion. Tho? the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of 
the nation, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innovators, with extreme 
zeal for their opinions. Their unſurmountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, 
as well as to others, under the appearance of holy feryors, was well qualified to 
make proſelites, and ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one fu- 
rious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active induſtry, to ſurmount the indolent ef- 
forts of many ſober and reaſonable antagoniſts. 

WEN the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcontented, and little ſuſpi- 
cion was entertained of any deſign to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder, that almoſt all elections ran-in favor of thoſe, who, by their high 
pretenſions to piety and n had foſtered and encouraged the national pre- 


112 judices. 
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- en fo fron e court, 1 
in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable pretenſions of the popular leaders, either 


_ . 
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Jude. is a uſual compliment to WR the king's inclination in the Ar | 
of a ſpeaker; - arid Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of Lon · 
don, to that important truſt: But ſo little intereſt did the crown, at that time, 
poſſeſs thro' the nation, that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not on- 
ly in London, but in every other place, where it was attempted : And the King 
was obliged to make the choice of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of {ome 
character, but not ſufficiently qualified for ſo high and difficult an office. 


Meeting ofthe Tux eager expectations of men with regard to a parliament, ſummoned at ſo 


Tong parka 


critical a juncture, and during ſuch general diſcontents; a parliament; which, 

from the ſituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, and which 
- was to execute every. thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; theſe views, ſo 
important and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all the members; and the 
Houſe of commons was never obſerved to be, from the beginning, fo numerous 


and frequent. Without any interval, therefore, they immediately entered upon 


buſineſs, and by unanimous conſent they {truck a blow, Vn may, in a man- 
ner, be regarded as deciſive. 

TRE Earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief miniſter of ſtate, both on 
account of rhe credit, which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great 
and uncommon vigor and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man 
bored under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations, which compoſed the 
Britiſtr monarchy. The Scotch, whoſe authority ran extremely high, looked 
on him as the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe councils and in- 


fluence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. He had engaged the parliament of 


Ireland to advance great ſubſidies, in order to ſupport a war againft them : He 


| Had levied an army of gooo men, with which he had menaced all their weſtern 


coaſt : He had obliged the Scotch, who lived under his government, to re- 
nounce the covenant, their national idol: He had in Ireland proclaimed the 
Scotch covenanters rebels and traitors, even before the King had iflued any 
fuch declaration againit them in England: And he had ever diſſuaded his maſter 
againſt the late treaty and ſuſpenſion of arms, which he regarded as dangerous 
and diſhonorable. So avowed and violent were the Scotch in their refentment 
of all theſe meaſures, that they had refuſed to ſend commiffroners to treat at 
Yorke, as was firſt propoſed; becaufe, they ſaid, the Hheutenant of Ireland, 
their capital enemy, being general of the King's forces, had there the chief 
command and authority. 
* STRAFFORD, firft as deputy, then as Lord lieutenant, had governed Ire- 


land during eight years with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with 
| * little popularity. In a nation ſo 2 5 to the Engliſh government and reli. 


gion, 
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Kon, ede very virttes were ſufficient to dal on kim the public hatred; The og. v. a n 
manners too and character of this great man, tho? to all full of courteſy; and to 
his friends full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and ſevere... 
His authority and influence, during the time of his government, had been un- 
limited; but no ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, than the concealed averſion of 
the nation blazed out at once, ang the Iriſh Pcs uſed. every W to- 
8 the charge againſt him. 

"Tax univerſal diſcontent, which prevailed i in Eügtand ink the court, was- 
all pointed towards the Earl of Strafford; tho* without any particular reaſon, * 
but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate, whom the King moſt favored and | 
moſt truſted. His family was honorable, his paternal fortune conſiderable: Yet 
envy attended his ſudden and great elevation. And his former aſſociates in po- þ 
pular councils, finding, that he owed his advancement to the deſertion of their | 4 
cauſe, repreſented him as the great apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom it be- | 
hoved them to ſacrifice, as a victim to public juſtice, 

STRAFFORD, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices, under which he Aber | 
ed, would gladly have declined attendance on the parliament ; and he begged the: "+420 
King's permiſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ireland, or at leaſt to re- | 
main at the head of the army in Yorkeſhire ; where many opportunities, he hoped, 
would offer, by reafon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. But 
Charles, who had intire confidence in the Earls capacity, thought, that his 
councils would be extremely uſeful, during the critical ſeſſion, which 'approach- 
ed. And when Strafford ſtill inſiſted on the danger of appearing amid fo ma- 
ny enraged enemies, the King, little apprehenſive, that his own authority was 
fo fuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and affured eaſed that not a hair 
of his head ſhould be touched by the parliament. | 

No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, than a concerted attack was made 11th of Nov. 
upon him in the houſe of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, di- 
vided into many heads after his manner, enumerated: all the grievances, under 
which the nation labored ; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, in- 
ferred, that a deliberate oli had been formed of changing the intire frame of 
government, and ſubverting the antient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
Could any thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation againſt fo enormous and cri: Strafford im- 
minal a project, it would 15 to find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, 25 
the conſtitution had been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, and that the 
virtues of the King had been ſeduced by wicked and pernicious councils. We 
muſt inquire, added he, from what fountain theſe waters of bitterneſs flow); 
and tho! doubtleſs many evil counſellors will be found to have contributed their 
endeavors, 


40. 


Chap. V. - endervors, yet is tere one, who challenges the infamous- pre-eminence, and 
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46 who, by his courage, - enterprize, and capacity, is intitled to the firſt place 


among theſe betrayers of their country. Hz is the Earl of Strafford, lieute- 
» nant of Ireland, and preſident of the council of Yorke, who, in both places, 
and in all other provinces, Where he has been entruſted with authority, has rai- 
- ſed ample monuments of tyranny, and will appear, from a furvey of his actions, 
to be the chief promoter of every arbitrary council. Some inſtances of imperi- 
- ous expreſſions, as well as actions, were given by Pym ; who afterwards entered 
into a more perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endeavored to expoſe his whole 
character and manners. The auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the pur. 
- ſuits of ambition, had not rendered his breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the ten- 
der paſſions, or ſecured him from the dominion of the fair; and in that ſullen 
age, when the irregularities of pleaſure were more reproachful than the moſt o- 
. dious crimes, theſe weakneſſes were thought worthy of being mentioned, along 
with his treaſons, before ſo great an aſſembly. And upon the whole, the o- 
- rator concluded, that it belonged to the houſe to provide a remedy proportionable 
to the diſeaſe, and prevent the farther miſchiefs, juſtly to be apprehended from the 
influence, which this.man had acquired over the meaſures and councils. of their 
ſovereign. ; | | | 
Six; John Clotworthy an Iriſh gentleman, Sir John Hotham of Yorkeſhire, and 
many others, entered into the ſame topics: And. after ſeveral hours, ſpent in 
bitter invective, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent all diſcovery 
of their purpoſe; it was moved, in conſequence of the reſolution ſecretly taken, 
that Strafford ſhould immediately be unpeached of high treaſon. This motion 
was received with univerſal approbation; nor was there, in all the debate, one 
. perſon, who offered to ſtop the torrent by any teſtimony in favor of the Earl's 
conduct. Lord Falkland alone, tho known to be his enemy, modeſtly deſired 
the houſe to conſider, whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their pro- 
ceedings, firſt to digeſt, by a committee, many. of thoſe particulars, which had 
been mentioned, before they ſent up an accuſation againſt him. By Pym it 
was ingenuouſly anſwered, That ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their hopes, 
and put it out of their power to proceed any farther in the proſecution : That 
when Strafford ſhould learn, that fo many of his enormities were diſcoyered, his 
conſcience would dictate his condemnation ; and fo great was his power and 
credit, he would immediately procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or at- 
tempt ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own preſervation : That the com- 
mons were only accuſers, not judges; and it was the province of the peers to 
determine, whether ſuch a complication of enormous crimes, in one perſon, did 
not 
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not amount to the higheſt crime known by the Jaw, Without farttier debug 


the accuſation was voted : Pym was choſen to carry up the impeachment ;: Moſt 


of the houſe accompanied him on ſo agreeable an errand : And Strafford, who 


was immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into cuſtody with ſeveral 
ſymptoms of violent prejudice in his judges, as well as in his proſecutors. 


In the inquiry concerning grievances and the cenfure of paſt meaſures, Laud Laud im- 
could not long eſcape the ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons; who were led too, _ 


in their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices againſt his whole 
order, as by the extreme antipathy, which his intemperate zeal had drawn up- 
on him. After a deliberation, which ſcarce laſted half an hour, an impeachment 
for high treaſon was reſolved on againſt this fubject, the firſt, both in rank and. 
in favor, thro'out the kingdom. "Tho? this incident, conſidering the example 
of Strafford's impeachment and the preſent diſpoſition of the nation and parlia · 
ment, needed be no ſurprize to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, 
- when the accuſation was preſented. The commons themſetves, he ſaid, 1b his ac- 
cuſers, did not believe him guilty of the crime, with which they charged him: An 


indiſcretion, which, next day, upon more mature deliberation, he deſired leave 
to retract ; but ſo little favorable were the peers, that they refuſed him this ad- 


vantage or indulgence. Laud was immediately, upon the general charge, ſeque- 
ſtered from parliament, and committed to cuſtody. 

THe capital article, inſiſted on againſt theſe two great men, was the defi ign, 
which the commons ſuppoſed to have been formed for ſubverting the laws and 
conſtitution of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited authority into 
the kingdom. Of all the King's miniſters, no one was ſo obnoxious in this re- 

ſpect as the Lord keeper, Finch. He it was, who, being ſpeaker in the King's. 
third parliament, had left the chair, and refuſed to put the queſtion, when or- 
dered by the houſe. The extrajudicial opinion of the judges in the caſe of ſhip- 
money had been procured by his intrigues, perſuaſions, and even menaces. In. 
all unpopular and illegal meaſures, he was ever moſt active; and he was e- 
ven believed to have declared publicly, that, while he was keeper, an order of 
the council ſhould always with him be equivalent to a law. To appęaſe the riſing 
diſpleaſure of the commons, he deſired to be heard at their bar. He proſtrated 
himſelf with all humility before them; but availed himſelf nothing. An im- 
peachment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape their fury, he thought pro- 
per ſecretly to withdraw, and to retire into Holland. As he was not eſteemed 


it was generally believed, that his eſcape had been connived at by the popular 


leaders. 


had juſt entered the houſe of peers, and little expected ſo haſty a proſecution, 


Pea 


8 equal to Strafford or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his maſter; oe ; 
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leaders. - His 1 however, in his ""_n was carried up to the houſe 
of peers. 

pop Francis Windebank, the ny, was a creature of Landa ; e chat 
was ſufficient reaſon, for his being extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was 
ſecretly ſuſpected too of the crime of popery; and it was known, that, from 
complaiſance to the Queen, and indeed in compliance with the King's maxims 
of government, he had granted many indulgences to catholics, and had ſigned 
warrants for the pardon of prieſts, and their delivery from confinement. By 
Grimſtone, a popular haranguer, he was called, in the houſe, the very pander and 
broker to the whore of Babylon. Finding, that the ſcrutiny of the commons 
was pointing towards him, and ꝓeing ſenſible, that England was no longer a 
place of ſafety for men of his character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape into 
France. 
- Tavs, in a few 3 this — of commons, not FIR or rather ſecond- 
ed by the peers, had produced ſuch a revolution in the government, that the two 
moſt powerful and moſt favored miniſters of the King were thrown into the 
tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life: Two other miniſters, by 
flight alone, had ſaved themſelves from a like fate: All the King's ſervants ſaw 
evidently, that no protection could be given them by their maſter : A new ju- 
riſdiction was erected, in the nation; and before that tribunal all thoſe trembled, 
who had before exulted meſt in their credit and authority. _ 

WHAT rendered the power of the commons the. more formidable, was the 
extreme prudence, with which it was conducted. Not contented with the au- 
thority, which they had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters ; they were 
reſolved to render the moſt conſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them, 
Tho? the idol of the people, they wiſely determined to fortify themſelves like- 
ways with terrors, and to overawe thoſe, who might {till be inclined to ſupport 


the falling ruins of monarchy. 

Duzixs the late military operations, ſeveral powers had been — by 
the lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of the counties: And the powers, 
tho” quite requiſite for the defence of the nation, and even warranted by all 
former precedents, yet being unauthorized by ſtatute, were now voted to be 
illegal; and the perſons, who had aſſumed them, declared delinguents. This 
term was newly come into vogue, and expreſſed a degree and ſpecies of guilt, 
not exactly known or aſcertained. In conſequence of that determination, many 
of the nobility and prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as they 
imagined, the lawful. rights of magiſtracy, unexpectedly found themſelves invol- 


ved in the crime of delinquency, And the commons reaped this multiplied ad- 


vantage 
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Tux writs for dip mdhsy had been drecteg to 55 Heri, who wegs requi- 
red, and even obliged under ſevere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon individuals, 
and to levy them by their authority: Let were all the ſheriffs, and all thoſe em- 
ployed in that illegal ſervice, by a very rigorous ſentence, voted to be delin- | _ 
quents. The King, by the maxims of law, could do no wrong: His miniſters | | 
and ſervants, of eber W in ef * 5 eme of the een 
unn alone culpable. 9 5 Hs 

AL the farmers and officers of the eko who had been ailoyel; gurlug 
ſo many years, in levying tonnage and poundage and the new impoſitions, were 
likeways declared criminal, and were afterwards glad to 2 . 5 for a pardon 
by paying a fine of 1 50,000 pound, 

'EveRyY diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar · chamber and kiph com- 

miſſion; courts, which, from their very conftitation, were arbitrary ; under- 
went a ſevere ſcrutiny : And all thoſe, who had any hand in ſuch ſentences, were 
voted to be liable to the penalties of law. No miniſter of the King, no member 
of the council, but what found himſelf expoſed by this determination. 
: Taz Judges, who had given their voices againſt Hambden i in the trial of thip- 
money, were accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find lecurity for their ap- 
pearance. Berkeley, one of the judges of king's bench, was ſeized by order 
of the houſe, even when ſitting in his tribunal; and all men ſaw with aſtoniſh- 
ment the irreſiſtible authority of their ;uriſciction. 

Tn E ſanction of the lords and commons, as well as that of the King, was de- 
clared requiſite for the confirmation of all eccleſiaſtical canons : And this judg- 
ment, it muſt be confeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt uſeful, it would have 
been difficult to juſtify by any precedent, But the preſent was no time for 
queſtion or diſpute. That deciſion, which aboliſhed all legiſlative power except 
that of parliament, was altogether requiſite for compleating the new plan of li- 
berty, and rendering it quite uniform and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all the bench of 
biſhops, and the moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had voted in the 
late convocation, found themſelves expoſed, by theſe new principles, to the | im- 
putation of delinquency, 

Taz moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, the moſt impolitic, the moſt 
opprellive, and even, excepting ſhip-money, the moſt illegal, was the revival of 
monopolies, ſo ſolemnly aboliſhed, after re-iterated endeavors, by a recent act 
of parliament. Senſible of this n meaſure, the King had, of himſelf, 
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_ cretly retained in the houſe. 


recalled, during the time of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe 
deſtructi ve patents, and the reft were now annihilated by authority of parlia- 
ment, and every one concerned in them declared delinquents. The commons 
carried fo far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they aſſumed a power 
unknown to all their predeceſſors, and expelled all their members, who were mo- 
nopoliſts or projectors. An artifice too, by which, beſide increaſing their own 
privileges, they weakened ſtill farther the very ſwall party, which the King ſe- 
Mildmay, a notorious monopoliſt, yet having al- 
ſociated himſelf with the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his ſeat. In 
all queſtions indeed of elections, no rule of deciſion was obferved; and no- 
thing farther was regarded than the affections and attachment of the parties. 
Men's paſſions were too much heated to be ſhocked with any inſtance of in- 
juſtice, which ſerved ends ſo popular as thoſe en * this houſe of com- 
mons. 

Taz whole ſovereign power being thus, in a manner, ſera] to the com- 
mons, and the government, without any ſeeming violence or diſorder, changed, 
in a moment, from a monarchy, almoſt abſolute, to a pure democracy; the 
leaders ſeemed willing, for ſome time, to ſuſpend their active vigor, 
and to conſolidate their authority, ere they proceeded to any ſtrong exerciſe of 

Every day produced ſome new harangue on paſt grievances. The deteſta- 
tion of former uſurpations, was farther enlivened : The jealouſy of liberty rou- 
zed: And ſuitable to the true ſpirit of free government, an equal indignation was 
excited, by the view of a violated conſtitution, as by the ravages of the moſt e- 
normous tyranny. 

Now was the time, when genius and capacity of all kinds, free'd from the 
reſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began to 
exert themſelves, and be diftinguiſhed by the public. Then was celebrated the 
fagacity of Pym, more fitted for uſe than ornament ; matured, not chilled, by 
his advanced age and long experience : Then was diſplayed the mighty ambition 
of Hambden, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, from former conſtraint ; ſupport- 
ed by courage, conducted by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty ; but whether, 
animated by a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ſtill, from his untimely end, 
left doubtful and uncertain : Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dan- 
gerous character of St. John; the impetuous ſpirit of Hollis, violent and ſincere, 
open and intire in his enmities and in his friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends, which he purfued, ſagacious and pro- 
found in the means, which he employed; ; incited by the appearances of religion, 
negligent of the duties of morality. 
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e tighorapology could be made for i ſo contagious the general 
ſpirit of diſcontent, that even men of the molt moderate tempers, and the moſt 


attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves wich the utmoſt vigor 


in the redreſs of: grievances, and in proſecuting the authors of them, The live- 
ty and animated Digby diſplayed his eloquence on this occaſion, the firm and un- 
daunted Capel, the. modeſt and candid Palmer. In this liſt too of patriot-royaliſts 
are found the virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. Tho' in their ultimate 
views and intentions, theſe men differed widely from the former; in their pre- 
fent actions and iy ined an intire concurrence. and eee was ob- 
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houſe of commons inflamed themſelves with the higheſt animoſity towards the 
court: The nation caught new fire from their popular leaders, and ſeemed now 
to have made the firſt diſcovery of the many diforders of the government. While 
the law, in many inſtances, was openly violated, they went no farther than 
ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted up into rage and fury, as ſoon as 
the conſtitution was reſtored to its former integrity and vigor. The capital e- 
ſpecially, being the ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with the fpirit of 
mutiny and diſſaffection. Tumults were daily raiſed ; ſeditious afſemblies en- 
couraged ; and every man, . neglecting his own Valet, was wholly intent on 
the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger contagion, the popular aſfections 
were communicated from breaſt to breaſt, in ee e of — rendezvous and 
ſociety, 

THE n of menibets, now firſt publiſhed and diſperſed, kept alive 
the diſcontents againſt the King's adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over 
to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily ſettled in 
all the conſiderable churches, rung with faction and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was 
fully taken for that long filence and conſtraint, in which, by the authority of 
Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preachers had been retained. The preſs, 
free'd from all fear or reſerve, ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their fe. 
ditious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or eloquence of compoſition. 
Noiſe and fury, cant and hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhetoric, which, during this 
tumult of various prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or attended to. 

Tux ſevere ſentence, which had been executed againſt Prynne, Baſtwic, 
and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal from parliament. Theſe outrageous libelters, 
far from being tamed by the rigorous puniſhment, which they had undergone, 
ſhowed ſtill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence 3 and the miniſters were a- 


fraid, leſt new ſatyres ſhould iſſue from their 8 and inflame ſtill farther the 
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of theſe holy martyrs..and' confeſſors. By an arbitrary order, there - 
fore, of council, they had been removed to remote priſons; Baſtwic to Scil- 
ly, Prynne to Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey; all acceſs; to them was denied; 
and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink and paper, was refuſed them. TheJfenzence 
fox theſe additional puniſhments was immediately reverſed by the commons: 
Even the firſt ſentence, upon examination, was declared illegal; and the judges, 
who paſſed it, were ordered to make reparation to the ſufferers. When the pri- 
ſoners landed in England, they were received and entertained with:. the higheſt 
demonſtrations of affection, were attended with a mighty conffuence of compa- 
ny, their charges were borne with great magnificence, and liberal preſents, bes 
{ſtowed on them. On their approach to any town, the whole inhabitants crowd- 
ed to receive them, and welcomed their reception with ſhouts and acclamations. 
Their train ſtill increaſed, a8 they drew, near to Londen. Several miles from the 
city, the zealots of their party, in great multitudes, met them, and attended 
their triumphal entrance: ¶ Boughs were carried by this tumultuous proeeſſion; 
the, roads ſtrowed with flowers; and. amid the higheſt exultations of j joy, were 
intermingled loud and virulent invectives againft the prelates, who had ſo cruelly 
perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages.. The more ignoble and infamous theſe men 
were, the more ſenſible Was the inſult upon royal authority, and the more 
dangerous was the uit of diſſeſe&ion and tige. which it marked among 
the people. 

LiLBURNE, 3 you every one, who had been puniſhed for ſeditious 
bels during the precedent adminiſtration, now recovered their liberty, and v were 
deereed damages on the judges and miniſters. of juſtice. 

Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured impunity to all libellers : : 
A new method of framing and diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of the 
popular frenzy. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving redreſs againſt par- 
ticular grievances; and when a ſufficient number of ſubſcriptions were procured, 
the petitions were preſented to the commons, and immediately publiſhed.. Theſe 
petitions became ſecret bonds of aſſociation among the ſubſcribers, and. ſeemed 
to give undoubted ſanction and authority to the complaints, which they con- 
tained. 

BE - pretended bh hiſtorians favorable to the royal 3 and even afſerd- 
ed by the King himſelf in a declaration, + that a moſt diſingenuous or rather cri- 
minal practice prevailed, in conducting many of theſe petitions. A petition was 
fiſt framed; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of character willingly ſubſcribed. 


The names were afterwards torne off, and affixed to another petition, which 
ſerved 
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-ferved better the purpoſes of the popular faction. We may judge of the wild age. 


fury, which prevailed thro'out the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, 
which affected ſuch numbers of people, could be pe i e WRT draw. 
ing infamy and ruin upon the managers. | 

So many grievances were offered, both by the members, and by Pente with- 
out doors, that the houſe was divided into above forty committees, charged, each 
of them, with the examination of ſome particular violation of law and liberty, 
which had been complained of. Beſide the general committees of religion, trade, 
privileges, laws; many ſubdivifions of theſe were framed, and a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
every where carried on. *Tis to be remarked, that, before the beginning of 
this century, when the parliament aſſumed leſs influence and authority, com- 
plaints of grievances were uſually. preſented to the houſe, by any members, who 
had had particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe general committees, 
which were a kind of inquiſitorial courts, had not then been eſtabliſhed ; and 
we find, that the King, in a former declaration *, complains loudly of this in- 
novation, fo little favorable to royal authority. But never was ſo much multi- 
plied, as at preſent, the uſe of theſe committees; as indeed, there ſeldom had 
before been ſo mueh occaſion for ſuch ſevere remedies. | 

FROM the reports of their committees, the houſe daily paſſed votes, which 
mortified and aſtoniſned the court, and enflamed and animated the nation. Ship- 
money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againſt Hambden cancel- 
led; the court of Yorke aboliſhed ; compoſitions of knighthood ſtigmatized; the 
enlargement of the forreſts condemned; patents for monopolies annulled ; and 
every late meaſure of the adminiſtration treated with reproach and obloquy. To 
day, a ſentence of the ſtar- chamber was exclaimed againſt: To morrow, a de- 
cree of the high commiſſion was complained of. Every diſcretionary act of coun- 
cil was repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical: And the general inference was 
till inculcated, that a formed deſign had been laid to ſubyert the whole laws and 
conſtitution of the kingdom. 

Fx o M neceſſity, the King remained entirely paſſive during all theſe violent 
operations. The few ſervants, who contmued faithful to him, were ſeized with 
aſtoniſhment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in power and popularity, 
and were glad, by their inactive and inoffenſive behavior, to compound for im- 
punity. The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height, deſpair ſei- 
zed all thoſe, who, from intereſt or habits, were moſt attached to monarchy. 
And as for thoſe, who maintained their duty to the King, merely from their re- 
gard to the conſtitution, they ſeemed, by their concurrence, to ſwell that inun- - 

dation, 
* Publiſhed on diſſolving: the third parliament. 
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dation, which began already to debage; every thing. Lou have taken the whole 
« machine of government in pieces”, ſaid Charles in a diſcourſe to the parlia - 


ment; a practice frequent with nell artiſts, when they deſire to clear the 


heels from any ruſt, which may have grown upon them. The engine, con- 


tinued he, may again be reſtored to its former 18 and motions, provided it be 
But this was far from the 
intention of the commons. The machine, they thought, with ſome reaſon, 
was encumbered with many wheels and ſprings, which retarded and croſſed its 
operations, and deftroyed its ſimplicity. Happy! bad they proceeded with 
moderation, and been contented, in their preſent plenitude of power, to remove 


ſuch parts only as might juſtly be deemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. 


Ix order to maintain that high authority which they had acquired, the com- 
mons, beſide confounding and overawing their opponents, judged it requiſite to 
inſpire courage into their friends and adherents ; particularly into the Scotch, 
and the religious puritans, to whoſe aſſiſtance and good offices they were already 
ſo much beholden. | 

No ſooner were the Scotch maſters of the northern counties, than they laid 
aſide their firſt profeſſions, which they had not indeed means to ſupport, of pay- 
ing for every thing; and in order to prevent the deſtruQtive expedient- of plun- 
der and free quarter, the country conſented to give them a regular contribution 
of 850 pounds a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence. The parliament, that they 
might relieve the northern counties from fo grievous an oppreſſion, agreed to re- 
mit pay to the Scotch, as well as to the Engliſh army; and becauſe ſubſidies would 
be levied too ſlowly for ſo urgent an occaſion, money was borrowed from the citi- 


zens upon the ſecurity of particular members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall 


pittance *, were at firſt yoted; and as the intention of this ſupply was to indem- 
nify the members, who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this pre- 
text was immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not 
into the treaſury, but into commiſſioners appointed by parliament : A practice, 
which, as it diminiſhed the authority of the crown, was very willingly embraced, 
and was afterwards continued by the commons, with regard to every branch of re- 
venue which they granted to the King. The invaſion of the Scotch had evidently 
been the cauſe of aſſembling the parliament : The preſence of their army re- 
duced the King to that total ſubjection in which he was now held: The com- 
mons, for this reaſon, very openly profeſſed their intention of retaining theſe 
invaders till all their enemies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. 

. 

® It appears, that a ſubſidy was now fallen to 56,000 pounds, 
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are ſtill too ſtrong for us: An alluſion to ſome paſſage of the Bible, according to 
the mode of that age. Eighty thouſand pounds a- month was requiſite for the 
ſubſiſtence of the two armies; a ſum much greater than the kingdom had ever 
been accuſtomed, in any former period, to pay to the public. And tho' ſeveral 
ſubſidies, along with a poll-tax, were, from time to time, voted to anſwer the 
charge; the commons took care ſtill to be in debt, in order to render the con- 
tinuance of the ſeſſion the more requilite. 


TRE Scotch being ſuch uſeful allies to the malecontent party in England, no 


wonder they were courted with the moſt unlimited complaiſance and the moſt im- 
portant ſervices. The King, in his firſt: ſpeech, having called them rebels, 
_ obſerved, that he had given great offence parliament 5 and he was imme- 
diately obliged to ſoften, and even retract that expreſſion. 
miſſioners, of whom the moſt conſiderable were the Earl of Rothes and Lord 


Loudon, found every advantage in conducting their treaty; and yet made no 


haſte in bringing it to an iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an inti- 
mate correſpondence, as well with the magiſtrates, who were extremely diſ- 
affected, as with the popular leaders in both houfes. St. Antholine's church was 
aſſigned them for their devotions; and their chaplains, here, began openly to 
practiſe the preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, 
had never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So violent was 
the general propenſity towards this new religion, that multitudes of all ranks 
crowded into the church. Thoſe, who were ſo happy as to find acceſs early in 
the morning, kept their places the whole day: Thoſe, who were excluded, 
clung to the doors or window, in hopes of catching, at leaſt, ſome diſtant mur- 
murs or broken phraſes of the holy rhetoric. All the eloquence of parliament, 
now well refined from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit of liberty, and em- 
ployed in ſuch important intereſts, was not attended to with fuch inſatiable avi- 
dity, as were theſe lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a n ac- 
cent, full of barbariſm and of ignorance. 

IE moſt effectual expedient for paying court to the zealous Scotch was to 
promote the preſbyterian diſcipline and worſhip thro'out England; and to this 
innovation, the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their moſt de- 
voted partizans, were, of themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The puritanical party, 
whoſe progreſs, tho” ſecret, had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking 
advantage of the preſent diſorders, began openly to profeſs their tenets, and to 
make furious attacks on the eſtabliſhed religion. The prevalence of that ſe& in 
the parliament diſcovered itſelf, from the beginning, by inſenſible, but deciſive 

ſymptoms, 


teh com- 
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Chep. v. ſymptoms. . Marſhall and Burgeſs, two puritanical clergymen, were choſen te 
104% preach before them, and entertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours in length. 
It being the cuſtom. of the houſe always to take the ſacrament before they enter 
upon bulineſs, they ordered, as a requiſite preliminary, that the communion-table 
mould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Margaret's into the middle of the area. 
The name of the /piritual lords was commonly left out in acts of parliament; and 
the laws ran in name of the king, lords, and commons. The clerk of the upper 
houſe, in reading of bills, turned his back on the bench of biſhops 3 nor was his 
inſolence ever taken notice of. On a day appointed for a ſolemn faſt and humilia- 
tion, the whole orders of temporal peers, contrary to former practice, in going to 
church, took place of the ſpiri tual; and the Lord Spencer remarked, that the 
. that day, ſeemed we prelateg | 
"The biſhops Every meeting of the commons produced ſome vehement harangue ning 
Pow oy uſurpations of the biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the late con- 
vocation, againſt the new canons. - So diſguſted were all lovers of civil liberty 
at the ſlaviſh doctrines promoted of late by the clergy, that theſe invectives were 
received without control; and no diſtinction, at firſt, appeared betwixt ſuch as 
deſired only. to repreſs the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended 
totally to annihilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged by theſe favorable ap- 
pearances, petitions againſt the church were framed in different parts of the king- 
dom. The epithet of the ignorant and vicious prieſthood was commonly applied 
to all churchmen, addicted to the eſtabliſhed diſcipline and worſhip; tho” the 
epiſcopal clergy in England, during that age, ſeem to have been, as they are at 
preſent, ſufficiently learned and examplary. To the committee of religion an 
addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by twelve clergymen, and pretended to 
be ſigned by many hundreds of the puritanical perſuaſion. - But what made moſt 
noiſe was the city petition for a total alteration of church government ; a peti- 
tion, to which 15,000 ſubſcriptions were annexed, and which was preſented by 
Alderman Pennington, the city-member. *Tis remarkable, that, among the 
many eccleſiaſtical abuſes, there complained of, an allowance, given by the li- 
cencers of books, to publiſh a tranſlation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgot by 
theſe ruſtic cenſors. 

NoTw1THSTANDING the favorable diſpoſition of the people, the leaders in 
the houſe reſolved to proceed with caution. They introduced a bill for prohi- 
biting all clergymen the exerciſe of any civil office. As a conſequence, the 
biſhops were deprived of their ſeats in the houſe of peers; a meaſure not unac- 
ceptable to the zealous friends of liberty, who obſerved, with regret, the devoted 
attachment of that order to the will of the monarch. But when this bill was 
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n to the peers, it was rejected by a great majority: The firſt check Chap 


which the commons had received in their popular carreer, and a prognoſtic of 


what they might afterwards expect from the upper houſe, whoſe inclinations and 
intereſt could never be totally ſeparated from the throne. But to ſhow how little! 
they were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the 
total abolition of epiſcopacy ; tho they thought proper to let that bill ſleep at 


preſent, in expectation of a more favorable opportunity for reviving it. 


Axons other acts of regal, executive power, which the commons were 
every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders for the demoliſhing all images, altars, 
crucifixes. The zealous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of theſe 
orders was committed, removed all croſſes even out of ſtreets and markets; and 
from his abhorrence to that ſuperſtitious figure, would not any where allow 


two pieces of wood or ſtone to lie over each other at right angles. 
TE biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on account of innova- 


tions. Cozens, who had long been obnoxious, was expoſed to new cenſures. 


This perſon, who was dean of Peterborow, was extremely zealous for eccleſiaſti - 
cal ceremonies : And ſo far from permitting the communicants to break the ſacra- 


mental bread with their fingers; a privilege on which the puritans very ſtre- 


nuouſly inſiſted ; he would not ſo much as allow it to be cut with an ordinary 


Houſhold inſtrument. A conſecrated knife muſt perform that ſacred office, and 


muſt never afterwards be profaned by any vulgar ſervice. 
CozENs too was accuſed of having ſaid, 7. be king has no more authority in eccle- 


| feaftical matters, than the boy who rubs my horſe's heels. The expreſſion was vio- 


lent : But 'tis certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who were ſo induftrious 


in bringing the laity's necks under the King's feet, were extremely fond of their 
own privileges and independency, and were deſirous of ane the mitre * ö 


all ſubjection to the crown. 

A committee was erected by the commons as a court of inquiſi tion upon the 
clergy, and was commonly denominated the committee of ſcandalous miniſters. 
The politicians among the commons were apprized of the great importance of-the 
pulpit for guiding the people ; the bigots were enraged againſt the prelatical 
clergy ; and both of them knew, that no eſtabliſhed government could be over- 
thrown by obſerving ſtrictly the principles of juſtice, equity, or elemency. 
The proceedings, therefore, of this famous committee, which continued for ſe- 
veral years, were, to the laſt degree, cruel and arbitrary, and made dreadful 
havoc both on the church and the univerſities. They began with haraſſing, 
impriſoning, and moleſting the clergy ; and ended with fequeſtring and ejecting 
them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, they gave the ſufferers the epithet 
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reading the King's order for ſports on funday, and other practices, which the 
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3 and endeavored to render them 4s allows eee e 


The utinolt vice; however, which they could reproach to a great part of them, 


were, bowing at the name of Jeſus, placing the communion-table in the eaſt, 


elablihed governuient, hath 'In cimeck "and fate, e ge ue 
them. 

Ir may be worth obſerving, thee e dees, who red near that age, 
or what perhaps is more deciſive, all authors, who have caſually made mention of 
thoſe public tranſactions, ſtill repreſent the civil diſorders and convulſions as pro- 
ceeding from religious controverſy, and conſider the political diſputes about power 
and liberty as intirely ſubordinate to the other. Tis true; had the King ab- 
ſtained from all invaſion of national privileges, it is not probable, that the puri- 
tans ever could have acquired ſuch authority as to overturn the whole conſtitu- 
tion: Yet fo entire was the ſubjection into which Charles was now fallen, that, 
if the wound had not been poiſoned by the infuſion of theological hatred, it 
muſt have admitted of a very caſy remedy. Diſuſe of parliaments, impriſon- 
ment and proſecution of members, ſhip-money, an arbitrary and illegal admi- 
niſtration ; theſe were loudly, and not without reaſon, complained of: But the 
grievances, which tended Bergen to enflame the parliament and nation, eſpe- 
cially the latter, were, the furplice, the rails placed about the altar, the 
bows exacted on approaching it, the liturgy, the breach of the ſabbath, em- 
broidered copes, lawn-ſleeves, the uſe of the ring in marriage, and of the croſs in 


baptiſm. On account of theſe, were both parties contented to throw the govern- 


ment into ſuch violent convulſions ; and to the diſgrace of that age and of this 
iſland, it muſt be acknowleged, that the diſorders in Scotland intirely, and 


thoſe in England moſtly, proceeded from fo mean and contemptible an origin. 


SOME perſons, partial to the leaders, who now defended public liberty, have 


ventured to put them in ballance with the moſt illuſtrious ch aracters of antiquity ; 


and mention the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt parallel to thoſe of 
Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, extenſive 
enterprize ; in theſe particulars, perhaps the Nn do not much ſurpaſs the 
Engliſh patriots : But what a difference, when the diſcourſe, conduct, conver- 
ſation, and private as well as public behavior, of both are inſpected? Compare 
only one circumſtance, and conſider its conſequences. The leizure of theſe no- 
ble antients was totally employed in the ſtudy of Grecian eloquence and philoſo- 


phy; in the cultivation of polite letters and civilized fociety : The whole diſ- 
courſe and language of the moderns were polluted with myſterious jargon, and 


full of the loweſt and moſt vulgar hypocriſy. 
Tu 
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Tus laws, as they ſtood at preſent, peotacted.the church; bu hey age 
RR the nel cage of che aacks; and theſe unhappy r 
Oey oh could not hope to remain long m . 

The voluntary contribution, which they had made, in order to alliſt the King 
in his war againſt the Scotch covenanters, was inquired into, and repreſented as 


the greateſt enormity, By an addreſi from the commons, all officers of that re- 


ligion were removed from the army, and application was made to the King for 
ſeizing two thirds of recuſants lands; a proportion to which, by law, be was 
intitled, but which he had always Allowed them to poſſeſs upon very eaſy compo- 
fitions. The ſevere and bloody laws againſt prieſts were inſiſted on: And one 
Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital puniſh- 
ment. Charles, however, ſuitable to his uſual principles, ſcrupled to ſign the 
warrant for his execution; and the commons expreſſed great reſentment on 
that occaſion. There remains a very ſingular petition of Goodman, beg- 
ging to be hanged, rather than remain a ſource of contention betwixt 
the King and his people. He eſcaped with his life ; but it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that he was overlooked, amid affairs of greater conſequence, than that 
ſuch unrelenting hatred would be 6 ee 


generoſity. 
Fox ſome years, Con, a Scotchman, afterwards, Roſetti, an Italian, had o- 


penly reſided at London, and frequented the court, as veſted with a commiſſion 
from the Pope. The Queen's zeal, and her authority with her huſband, had been 


the cauſe of this imprudence, ſo offenſive to the nation. But the ſpirit of bigotry 


now roſe too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgences, 


exerciſe of his office, by one James, a catholic madman, this enormity was aſcri- 
bed to the popery, not to the frenzy, of the latter; and great alarms ſeized the 


nation and parliament. An univerſal conſpiracy of the papiſts was ſuppoſed to 
have taken place; and every man, for ſome days, imagined, that he had a ſword 


at his throat. Tho? ſome perſons of family and diſtinction were {till attached to 


the catholic ſuperſtition ; tis certain, that the numbers of that ſect did not com- 
poſe the fortieth part of the nation: And the frequent panics, to which men, 
during this period, were ſo ſubject, on account of the catholics, were leſs the 
effects of fear, than of extreme rage and averſion, entertained againſt them. 

Tax Queen Mother of France, having been forced into baniſhment by ſome 
court. intrigues, had retired into England; and expected ſhelter, amid her preſent 
diſtreſſes, in the dominions of her daughter and ſon-in-law. But, tho' ſhe be- 
haved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the populace on ac- 
count of her religion; and even worſe treatment was threatened her. The 


L 2 Earl 
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HaywaRD, a juſtice of peace, having been wounded, when employed in the 


v. 
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iy. 8 3 Middleſex, had ordered a hundred muſque - 
'* --tecrs to guard her; but finding, that they had imbibed the ſame prejudices with 
| the reſt of their oountry- men, and were very unwillingly. employed in ſuch ader- 
vide, he laid the caſe before, the houſe of peers: Fer the King's authority: was 
= 8 intirely annihilated. He repreſented the indignity of the action, that ſo great a 
1 Princeſs, mother to the King of France, and to the Queens of Spain and Eng- 
: land, ſhould be affronted by the baſe multitude... He obſerved. the. indelible re. 
8 proach, which would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate Queen ſhould ſuf. 
| fer any \ violence from the miſguided zeal of the people. He urged.the ſacred 
rights of hoſpitality, due to every one, much more to a perſon. in diſtreſs, of fo 
high à rank, with whom the nation was ſo nearly connected. The peers thought 
proper to communicate the matter to the commons, whoſe authority over tha 
people was abſolute. The « commons - agreed to- the neceſſity of protecting the | 
3 | Queen Mother; but at the ſame time deſired, that ſhe might be moved. to de- 
part the kingdom; For the-quieting thoſe jealouſies in the hearts of. his Maje-· 
<6. 2.7 well affected ſubjects, occaſioned by ſome ill -· inſtruments about, that 
Queen's perſon; by the flowing of prieſts and, papiſts ta her houſe, and by the 
& uſe and practice of the idolatry. of the maſs and exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious 

« ſervices of the Romiſh church, to the great ſcandal of true religion. 
enaxIEs; in the former part of, his reign, had endeavored to overcome the 
intradkable and encroaching ſpirit of the commons, by an obſtinate perſeverance 
in his own meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of, behavior, and. by maintaining, at 
their utmoſt height, and even ſtretohing beyond former precedent, . the rights 
of his prerogative. Finding by experience how unſucceſsful . thoſe meaſures had 
proved,” and obſerving the low condition, to whioh- he- was now. reduced, he. re- 
ſolved to alter his whole conduct; and endeavor to regain the confidence of his | 
people, by pliableneſs, by conceſſions, ande by a total conformity to, thein inclis 
nations. and prejudices. He conſidered not, that the true rule of government, in 
ſo difficult: a ſituation, as that, in which, from the beginning of his reign, he was 
placed, conſiſted, neither in ſteddineſs nor. in facility, but in ſuch a judicious mix 
ture of both; as would exactly ſuit the preſent circumſtances of the nation, and 
the particular pretenſions of his opponents, : And, it may ſafely be averred, that 
this new extreme, into which the King, for want of proper council and ſupport, 
was fallen, became equally dangerous to the conſtitution, and pernicious to py- - 
blic peace, as the other, in which he N long and. ſo unfortunately, perſe - 


1 vered. 
| —_ ad Tux pretenſions with regard to tonnage -and. penn were revived, and ; 
Veith certain aſſurance Wee by the commons. * levying theſe duties, as 
7 | ; formerly, 


* 


_ formerly, nnn coil <div ne K * 1 
«was. ſach an incongruity in a free conſtitution, where the people, by their funda - 64%; — 1 
mental privileges,” cannot be taxed but by their own conſent, as could' no longer 'Y 
| be endured by theſe jealous patrons of liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to 
the bill, where the commons granted theſe duties to the King, they took care, 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert their own right of beſtowing 
this gift, and to diveſt the crown. of all independent title of aſſuming it. And 
that they might increaſe, or rather finally fix, the intire dependance and ſubje- 
ction of the King,; they voted theſe duties only for two months; and afterwards, 
from time to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods. Charles, in i 
order to ſhow; that he entertained no intention ever again to ſeparate himſelf 
from his parliament, re this ne bill, ene B's Res or heſi- 
tation. 
WIr R regard to the bill for ceiennial ii he 1545 a little difficulty: Triennial bilir⸗ 
By an old ſtatute, during the-reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, that par- 
laments ſhould be held once every year, or more frequently, if neceſſary: But 
as no proviſion had been made in caſe of failure, and no preciſe method pointed - 
out for execution; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as a general declara- 
tion, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure. The defect was ſupplied by thoſe vi- 
gilant patriots, who now , aſſumed: the reins of government. It Was enacted, | 
that if the chancellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere penalties, fail to ifſue 
out writs by the third of September in every third year; any twelve or more of the 
peers ſhall be empowered to exert this authority: In default of the peers,. the 
ſheriffs, mayors, bayliffs, Sc. ſhall ſummon the voters: And in their default, 
the voters themſelves ſtrall meet and proceed to the election of members, in the 
ſame manner as if: writs: had been regularly iflued from the crown. Nor could 
the parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, - prorogued, or diſſolved, 
without their own conſent, during the ſpace of fifty days. By this bill, ſome 
of the nobleſt and moſt valuable prerogatives of the crawn were retrenched ; but at 
the ſame time, nothing could be more requiſite than ſuch a ſtatute, for compleating 
a-regular plan of law-and liberty. A great reluctance. to aſſemble parliaments muſt 
be expected in the King; where theſe aſſemblies, as of late, eſtabliſh it as a ma- 
kim to carry their ſcrutiny into every circumſtance. of government. During 
7 85 x os - 


It was an. inſtruction given by the. houſe to the committee, which framed one of theſe bills: 
to take care, that the rates upon the home-commodities may be as light as poſſible ; and upon fo- - 
reign commodities as heavy as trade will bear; A proof, that the nature of commerce began no W 
da be underſtood, Journ, 1. Jung 1641. 
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ed er e gricvances amd abuſes, faitable to recent expe- 
rience, would naturally creep in; and it would even become: neceflary for the 
King and ccuncil to exert a great diſcretionary authority, and, by acts of ſtare, 
ſupply, in every emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe meeting was fo un- 
certain and precatious. Charles, finding, cat nothing lefs would fatisfy his par- 
liament and people, at laſt gave his aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo great 
an innovation in the conftitution. Solemn thanks were preſented him by both 
houſes. Great rejoicings were expreſſed both in the city and thro'out the nation. 
And mighty profeſſions were, every where, made of gratitude and mutual re- 
turns of ſupply and confidence. This conceſſion of the King, it maſt be owned, 


was not intirely voluntary: It was of a nature too important to be voluntary. 


| The ſole inference, which his partizans were intitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions, 


ſo frankly made to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had certainly adopted a new 
plan of government, and, for the future, was reſolved, oy every indulgence, to 
acquire the confidence and affections of his people. 

CHARLEs thought, that what conceſſions were made to the public were of 
little conſequence, if no gratifications were beſtowed on the individuals, who 
had acquired the direction of public councils and determinations. A change of 
miniſters, as well as of meaſures, was, therefore, reſolved on. In one day 
were ſworn privy counſellors, the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol ; 
the Lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton : Within a few days after, was admitted the 
Earl of Warwic. All theſe Noblemen were of the popular party; and fome of 


the greateſt ſupports of monarchy. _ | 
| JoxoN, biſhop of London, who had never defired the tees ſtaff, now 


earneſtly ſollicited for leave to reſign it, and retire to the care of that turbulent 
dioceſe, which was committed to him. The King gave his aſſent; and it is re- 
markable, that, during all the ſevere inquiſitions, carried on againſt the conduct 


of miniſters and prelates, the mild and prudent virtues of this man, who bore 


both theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſted. It was intended, that 
Bedford, a popular man, of great authority, as well as wiſdom and moderation, 
ſhould ſucceed Juxon : But that Nobleman, very unfortunately both for King 
and people, died about this very time. By ſome promotions, place was made 
for St. John, who was created follicitor-general. Hollis was to be made ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, in place of Windebank, who had fled: Pym, chancellor of the 
exchequer, in place of Lord Cottington, who had reſigned: Lord Say, maſter 
of the wards, in place of the ſame Nobleman : The Earl of Eſſex, governor; 
and ben, tutor, to the Prince. 
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Wuar retarded the execution of theſe projected 8 was the difficulty of 
ſatisfying all thoſe, who, from their activity and authority in parliament, had 
pretenſions for offices, and who had it {till in their power to embaraſs and diſtreſs 

the public meaſures. Their aſſociates too in popularity, whom the King intend- 
ed to diſtinguiſh by his favors, were unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of having 
driven a ſeparate bargain, and of ſacxificing, to their own ambitious views, the 
cauſe of the nation. And as they were ſenſible, that they muſt owe their pre- 
ferment entirely to their weight and conſideration in parliament, they were, moſt 
of them, reſolved {till to adhere to that aſſembly, and both to promote its autho- 
rity, and preſerve their own credit in it. On all occaſions, they had no other 
advice to give the King, than to allow himſelf to be directed by his great coun- 
cil; or in other words, to reſign himſelf paſſively to their guidance and govern- 
ment. And Charles found, that, inſtead of acquiring friends, by the honors 
and offices which he ſhould beſtow, he would only arm his enemies with more 
power to hurt him. 

Tax end, on which the King was moſt intent in changing miniſters, was to 
fave the life of the Earl of Strafford, and to mollify, by theſe indulgences, the 
rage of his moſt furious proſecutors. But ſo high was that Nobleman's reputation. 
for experience and capacity, that all the new counſellors and intended miniſters 
made account, if he eſcaped their vengeance, of his return into favor and autho- 
rity ; and regarded his death as the only ſecurity, which they could have, both 
for the eſtabliſhment of their preſent power, and for ſucceſs in their farther en- 
_ terprizes. His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed with the utmoſt vigor; and 
after long and ſolemn, preparations, was brought to a final iſſue. 

IMMEDIATELY after Strafford was ſequeſtred from parliament, and confined 
in the tower, a committee of thirteen were choſen by the lower houſe, and en- 
truſted with the office of preparing a charge againſt him, ſ Joined to a ſmall com- 
mittee of lords, theſe were veſted with authority to examine all witneſſes, call 
for every paper, and uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any part of the 
Earl's behavior and conduct, After ſo general and unbounded an inquiſition, ex- 


271 


Strafford's 


trial. 


exciſed by ſuch powerful and implacable enemies; a man muſt have been very 
cautious or very innocent, not to afford, during the whole courſe of his life, 


ſome matter of accuſation againſt him. 
Tunis committee, by direction from the houſes, took an oath of Say; 8 


practice very unuſual, and what gave them the appearance of conſpirators, more 
than miniſters of juſtice. But the intention of this ſtrictneſs, was to render it 
more Ant for the Earl to clude their e or prepare for his * fenen. 
To- 
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oo Tac ig MEET MER iht be woald allow/this committee to 
| 9 examine privy counſellors with regard to opinions delivered at the board. A 
= conceſſion; | which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth baniſhed: al 
1 mutual confidence, from the deliberations of council; where every man is ſup- 
: poſed to have entire freedom, without fear of  future-puniſhment and inquiry, 
2 of * propoſing any 9 queſtioning =_ opinion, or Er my argu- 
. ment. 
Stix George Ratcliffe, the EarP's intimate friend and Ges dene was ch of 
- high treaſon, ſent for from Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no 
charge ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſſible to give a more 
charitable interpretation to this meaſure, than that the commons thereby in tended 
to deprive Strafford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, 
who was moſt enabled to juſtify the innocence of his conduct and behavior. 
WuEN intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid for Strafford's ruin, the 
Iriſh houſe of commons, tho' they had very lately beſtowed moſt ample praiſes 
. on his adminiſtration, entered into all violent councils againſt him, and prepared 
a repreſentation” of the miſerable ſtate, into which, by his miſconduct, they ſup- 
poſed the kingdom to be fallen. They ſent over a committee into England to aſ- 
. fiſt in the proſecution: of their unfortunate governor ; and by intimations from 
this committee, -who entered into cloſe confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed and directed. Im- 
peachments, which were never proſecuted, were carried up againſt Sir Richard 
Bolton, the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther, chief juſtice, and Bramhall, biſhop 
of Derry. This ſtep, which was an exact counter-part to the proceedings in Eng- 
land, ſerved alſo the fame purpoſes : It deprived the King of the miniſters, whom 
he moſt truſted ; it diſcouraged and terrified all the other miniſters ; and it pre- 
vented thoſe 9 Bs who were beſt acquainted with Strafford's councils, from 


' 


giving evidence in his favor before the Engliſh parliament, 


$641. Tas biſhops, being forbid by the canons to aſſiſt in any trial for life, and 
being unwilling, by any oppoſition, to irritate the commons, who were already 

much prejudized againft them, thought proper, of themſelves, to withdraw. The 
commons alſo voted, that the new created peers ought to have no voice in this 

trial ; becauſe the accuſation being agreed to, while they were commoners, their 

. conſent to it was implied with that of all the commons of England. Notwith- 
ſtanding this deciſion, which was meant only to depriye Strafford of ſo many 

friends, the Lord Seymour, and ſome others {till continued to KP! their ſeat 3; 


nor was their right to it any farther queſtioned, 
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eo beſtow a Beitr ſolemnity on this important trial, ſcaffolds were 'crothed Chip. v 
:in Weſtminſter-hall; where both houſes ſat, the one as Adlers, the others 
judges. Beſide the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was Prepared for 1225 I and ; _ 
Queen, who attended during the whole trial. | | 4 


Ax accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three kingdoms; againſt 
one man, unprotected by power, unaſſiſted by council, diſcountenanced by au- 


-thority, was likely to prove a very unequal conteſt : Yet ſuch was the capacity, ; 
genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this magnanimous ſtateſman, that, while | 
argument and reaſon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed victory” 
And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and {till unſubdued, by the n vio- 
lence of his fierce and unrelenting antagoniſts. 
- Tas articles of impeachment againſt Strafford are n. eight in apa March 24 
and regard his conduct, as preſident of the council of Yorke, as deputy or lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, as counſellor-or commander in England. But tho' four months 
were employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, and all Strafford's an- 
ſwers were extemporary; it appears from compariſon, not only that he was free 
from the crime of treaſon, of which there is not the leaſt appearance, but that 
his conduct, making allowance for human infirmities, e to ſuch ſevere 
ſerutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

TE powers of the northern council, while he was preſident, had been ex · 
| tended, by the King $ inſtructions, beyond what formerly had been practiſed : 
But that court being, at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal prerogative, it had 

been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtructions, and the largeſt authority, com- 
mitted to it, was altogether as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. Nor 
was it reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford had uſed any art to procure thoſe 
extenſive powers; ſince he never once fat as preſident, nor exerciſed one act of 
juriſdiction, after he was inveſted with the authority, ſo much complained of. 
In the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had been equally promotive 
of his maſter s intereſt, and that of the ſubjects, committed to his care. A large 
debt he had payed off: A conſiderable ſum he had left in the exchequer : The 
revenues, which before never anſwered the charges of government, were now 
raiſed to be equal to them : A ſmall ſtanding army, held in no order, was aug- 
mented and was governed by the moſt exact diſcipline: And a great force 
was there raiſed and paid, for the ſupport of the King's authority againſt the 


Scotch covenanters. 
INDUSTRY, and all the arts of peace, were introduced among that ſavage 
people: The ſhipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred- fold. The 
«cuſtoms tripled upon the lame rates : The exports 8 in value to the im- 
Vor. I. Hake, Mm N ports: We 
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ports: | Manufattures, particularly that of lianen, introduced- and — 


Agriculture, by means of the Engliſh and Scotch plantations, gradually advancing: 
The proteſtant religion encouraged, without the — or diſcontent of the | 


| catholics . 


Tux ſprings of authority he had 3 without — thanks. Di. 
cretionary acts of juriſdiction, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts- 
martial, billeting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon Paper. petitions before the council, 
iſſuing proclamations, and puniſhing their infraction. But diſcretionary authori- 
ty, during that age, was uſually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, it was 
ſtilt more requiſite, among a wild nation, ſcarce well fubdued, averſe to the 
religion and manners of their conquerors, ready, on all occaſions, - to relapſe into 
rebellion and diſorder. While the managers of the commons — every 
moment, that the deputyꝰs conduct ſhould be examined by the line of rigid law 
and ſevere principles; he appealed till to the practice of all former ne 
to the uncontrolable neceſſity of his ſituation. 

| So great was his art of managing elections, and ballancing parties, hat he 
had engaged the Iriſh parliament, to vote whatever was requiſite, both for the 
payment of former debts, and for ſupport of the new levied army; nor had he 
ever been reduced to the illegal expedients, practiſed in England, for the ſupply 
of public neceſſities. No imputation of rapacity could juſtly lie againſt his admi- 
niſtration. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions and even actions may be met 
with. The cafe of Lord Mountnorris, of all thoſe collected with ſo much in- 
duſtry, is the moſt flagrant and the leaſt excuſable. 

IT had been reported at the table of the Lord chancellor, Loftus, that one of 
the deputy's attendants, a relation of Mountnorris, in moving a ſtool, had ſore- 
ly hurt his maſter's foot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perhaps, 
ſaid Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it was done in revenge of that public 
affront, which my Lord deputy formerly put upon me: BuT I HAVE A BROTHER, 
WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. This caſual, and 
ſeemingly innocent, at leaſt very ambiguous, expreſſion was reported to Strafford ; 
who, on pretence that Mountnorris was an officer, ordered him to be tried by a 

court-martial for mutiny and ſedition againſt his general. The court, which con- 
ſifted of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be capital, and con - 
demned that Nobleman to loſe his head. 

Ix vain did Strafford plead in his own defence . this article of impeach- 
ment, That the ſentence againſt Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; ; that he ſacks not to a member of 


the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but ſat uncovered as a party; ; and then im- 


mediately 
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madiately withdrew, to leave them to their freedom ; that ſenſible of ah atro- 
cioulnels of the ſentence, be procured his Majeſty's free pardon to Mountnorris; 
that he did not even keep that Nobleman a moment in ſuſpence with regard to his 
fate, but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner part with his right 
hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his lordſhip's life in any manner of 
danger ; and that upon the whole, the only hardſhip, which Mountnorris ſuffered, 
was impriſonment during two days, after which his liberty was reſtored to him. 
In vain did Strafford's friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was a 
man of an infamous character, who payed court, by the loweſt adulation, to all 
deputies, while preſent ; and blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, 
when recalled : And that Strafford, expecting like treatment, had uſed this ex- 
pedient for no other purpoſe than to ſubdue the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe 
excuſes alleviate the guilt; but there ſtill remains enough to prove, that the mind 
of the deputy, tho? great and firm, had been not a little debauched by the riot of 
-abſolute power, and uncontroled authority. 

Wren Strafford was called over into England, he found every thing falling 
to ſuch confuſion, by the open rebellion of the Scotch and the ſecret diſcontents 
of the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executed any violent meaſure, he 


might perhaps have been able to apologize for his conduct, from the great law of | 


neceflity, which admits not, while extreme, of any ſcruple, ceremony, or delay. 
But in fact, no illegal advice or action was proved againft him; and the whole 
amount of his guilt, during this period, were ſome peeviſh, or at moſt imperious 
expreſſions, which, amid ſuch deſperate extremities, and during a bad ſtate of 
health, had unhappily fallen from him. 

Ir Strafford's apology was, in the , ſo ſatisfactory, when he pleaded to 
each particular article of the charge, his 8 was ſtill more deciſive, when 


he brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation of high treaſon; the 


crime which the commons would infer from the full view of his conduct and be- 
havior. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of England had, with the moſt anxious 
care, defined that of treaſon 3 becauſe on that ſide it was found moſt requiſite to 
protect the ſubject againſt the violence of the king and of his miniſters. By 
the famous ſtatute of Edward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and 
every other crime, beſide ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, is carefully ex- 
cluded from that denomination, But with regard to this guilt, An endeavor to 
ſuovert the fundamental laus, the ſtatute of treaſons is totally filent : And arbi- 
trarily to” introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all law ; 
and under pretext of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated 
for protecting liberty, which had ever been enacted by an Engliſh parliament. 
M m 2 As 
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unknown to the laurs; ſo is the ſpecies of proof, by which they pretend to fix 
that guilt upon the priſoner. - They have invented a Kind of accumulative or 
conſtructive evidence, | by which many actions, either totally innocent in them · 
felves, or criminal in a much inferior degree, ſhall, when united, mount up into 
treaſon, and ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. A 
haſty and unguarded word, a raſh and paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevo- 
lent fancy of the accuſer, and tortured by precarious conſtructions, is tranſmuted 
into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
protected by juſtice, are ſubjected to arbitrary will and pleaſure. | ; 

« WHERE has this ſpecies of guilt lain. ſo long concealed,” ſaid Strafford in 
concluſion : © Where has this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo many centuries, 
e that no ſmoke ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once, to conſume me and my 

& children? Better it were to live under no law at. all, and, by the maxims of 
e cautious prudence, to conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will 
« of a maſter; than fancy we have a law on. which we can rely, and find, at 
« laſt, that this law ſhall infli& a puniſhment precedent to the promulgation, and 
« try us by maxims unheard of, till the very moment of the proſecution. . If 
« J fail on the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be no 
« buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay me damages: But, if the anchor 
* be marked out, then is the ſtriking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark 
* ſet upon this crime? Where is the token by which I ſhould diſcover it? It 
« has lain concealed under water; and no human prudence, no human inno- 
& cence could fave me from the deſtruction, with which I am here threatened.” 
Ir is now full two hundred and forty years ſince treaſons were defined; 
« and ſo long has it been, ſince any man was touched to this extent, upon this 
« crime, before myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves at home; 
« we have lived gloriouſly abroad, to the world: Let us be content with what 
ce our fathers have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be more learned 
<<. than they were, in thefe killing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſdom it will be 
in your lordſhips, and juſt: providence, for yourſelves, for your poſterities, for 
+ the whole kingdom, to caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and myſte- 
„ rious volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive chriſtians 
* did their books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of the 
< ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points out to you the path, by 
« which you may avoid it!“ | 

** LET us not, to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping lions, by rattling 
up a company of old records, which have lain, for ſo many ages, by the wall, 

| « fargotten- 
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forgotten and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, 
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« means of introducing a precedent, fo pernicious to the laws and libertics of my: 
„ HowEvEex theſe gentlemen at the bar ſiy, they ſpeak for the common: 
« wealth; and they believe ſo: Yet, under favor, in this particular, it is I who - 
« ſpeak for the commonwealth. *'Precedents, like thoſe endeavored to be eſta- 
« bliſhed againſt me, maſt draw along ſuch inconveniences and miſeries, that, 
e in a few. years, the kingdom will be in- the condition, expreſſed in a ſtatute 
of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall know. by what rule to-govern his words and 
« actions. - | en 
«IMposE not, my lords, difficulties infurmountable uporr miniſters of ſtate, 
& nor diſable them from ſerving with cheerfulneſs their King and country. IK 
you examine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every 
little weight; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public affairs of the 
% kingdom muſt be left waſte; and no wife man, who has any honor or for- 
tune to loſe, will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown + 
« perils.” | T--- | B 3 
Mx lords, I have now troubled” your Iordlhips a great deal longer than 1 
« ſhould have done. Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a : 
« faint in heaven left me, I ſhould be loth.” ——Here he pointed to his children, 
and his weeping ſtopped him. % What I forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: 
« But, I confeſs, that my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me verx 
« deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity: Something I ſhould-: 
4 have faid; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and therefore I ſhall leave it.“ 
* ND now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, by his good bleſſing, 
« ſufficiently inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary.enjoyments, com- 
40 pared to the importance of our eternal duration. And: ſo, my lords, even ſo, 
« with all humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and 
t freely, to your judgments: . And whether that righteous doom ſhall be to life 
* or to death, I ſhall repoſe. myſelf, full of. gratitude: and confidence, in the arms 
„ of the great Author of my. exiſtence.” TE >. 
CERTAINLY, ſays Whitloeke with-his uſual candor, never any man ated ſuch - 
a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, - conſtancy, and eloquence,” with” greater 
reaſon, judgment and temper, and with a better grace in all his words and actions, 
than did this great aud excellent per ſun; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, 
ſame few excepted, ta remorſe and pity, It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, who 
expreſſes 
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pho hems was himſelf „ which 
| ent againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. The accuſation 
end defence laſted for eighteen days: The managers diyided the ſeveral articles 
among them; and attacked the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with 
Al the yehemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. Straf- 
ford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve towards his moſt invere- 
rate enemies, the commons, the Scotch nation, the Iriſh parliament. He took 
only a very little time, on each axticle, to xecollet himſelf : Jet he alone, with- 

out aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and vigor, made ſueli 
2 1 that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a legal proſecution, ever to 
obtain a ſentence againſt him. 

Bur the death of Strafford was tao important a ſtroke of party to be left un- 

attempted by any expedient, however extraordinary. Beſide the great genius 
and authority of that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the popular leaders 
with an impeachment ; and, had he not been ſuddenly prevented by an accuſati- 
on of the commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, 
Hambden, and others, with treaſon, for having invited the Scotch to invade Eng- 
land. A bill of attainder was therefore brought into the lower houſe immediate- 
ly after finiſhing theſe pleadings; and preparatory to it, a new proof of the Earl's 
guilt was produced, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with 
regard to a method of proceeding, ſo unuſpal and irregular, 

Six Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken down ſome nates of a debate in council, 
after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament ; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent 
the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his ſon, Sir Henry, in order to 

ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary for compleating a marriage · ſettlement. 
Young Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, eſteemed the matter of the utmoſt 
conſequence; and immediately communicated it to Pym, who now produced the 
paper before the houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council was; Of- 
fenſtve or defenſive war with the Scotch. The King propoſes this difficulty, But 
© how can I undertake offenſive war if I have no more money” ? The anſwer 
aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words. © Borrow of the city a hundred thou- 
“ {and pounds: Go on vigorouſly to levy ſhip-money. Your Majeſty having 
< tried the affections of your people, you are abſolved and looſe from all — 
< of government, and may do what power will admit. Your Majeſty, having 
© tried all ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and man. And you have an army 
* in Ireland, which you may employ to reduce TH1s kingdom to obedience : 
* For I am confident the Scotch cannot hold out five months”. There follow- 


ed 


od forms PT Laud and Cottington, equally violent, _ rand ta th . Va + 


King's being abſolved froin all rules of government. 
Tunis paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery ah emunbestion, 
was pretended to be equivalent to two witneſſes, and to be an -unariſwerable proof 


of thoſe pernicious councils of Strafford, which tended to the fubverſion of the 


laws and conſtitution. But it was rephec by Strafford and his friends, That old 
Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared enemy; and if the ſecretary himſelf, 


as was by far moſt probable, had willingly defivered to his ſon this paper of notes; 
to be commutũcated to Pym, this implied ſuch 4 breach of oaths and of truſt as 


rendered him totally unworthy of a credit. That the ſecretaryꝰs depoſition 
was at firſt exceedingly dubious: Upon two examinations, he could not remem- 
ber any ſuch words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not poſitive, but 
imported only, that Strafford had ſpoke ſuch or ſuch-like words: And words 
may be very like in ſound, and differ much in ſenſe; nor ought the lives of men 


to depend upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leſs, of thoſe 


delivered by the ſpeaker without premeditation, and- committed by the hearer, 
for any time, however ſhort, to the uncertain record of memory. That, in 
the preſent caſe, changing This kingdom into That kingdom, a very light alterati- 
on! the Earl's diſcourle could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies no ad- 
vice unworthy of an Engliſh counſellor. That even retaining the expreſſion, 
This kingdom, the words may fairly be- underſtood of Scotland, which alone was. 
the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which alone had thrown off allegi- 
ance, and could be reduced to obedience. That it- could be proved, as well by 
the evidence of all the King's miniſters, as by the known diſpoſition of the 
forces, that the intention never was to land the Iriſh army in England, but in 
Scotland. That of fix other counſellors preſent, Laud and Windebank could 
give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxon, could re- 
collect no ſuch expreſſion ; and the advice was too remarkable to be eafily for- 
got. That it was no way probable ſuch a deſperate council would be openly 
delivered at the board, and before Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, 
and whoſe attachments to the court were ſo much weaker than his ec 
to the country. That tho' Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected ſome 
ſuch expreſſion, as that Of being abſolved from rules of government; yet, in ſuch, 
deſperate extremities as thoſe, into which the King and kingdom were then fal- 
len, a maxim of that nature, allowing it to be delivered: by Strafford, may be 


defended, upon principles the moſt favorable to law and liberty. And that no- 


thing oF be more iniquous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from an 


opinion, ſimply propoſed at the council-table ; where all freedom of debate ought 
| to 
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Chap. V. ts be permitted, and where it was not unuſual for the members, in order to 

bring out the ſentiments of others, to . councils very e from their 

in - own ſecret advice and judgment. 

Bill of at- Tux evidence of Secretary Vane, tho J to ach n obje- 

— ions, was the real cauſe of Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of at- 

| tainder paſs the commons with no greater oppoſition than that of fifty-nine difſent- · 
Ing votes. But there remained two other branches of the legiſlature, the King 
and the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite ; and theſe, if left to their free judgment, 
it was eaſily Foreſcen, would reject the bill, without ſcruple or deliberation. 
To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, for which 
they were partly beholden to their own. induſtry, partly to the bo. RE of their 
adverſaries. 

' NexT Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, the puritanical pulpits rang 
with declamations concerning the neceſlity of executing juſtice upon great de- 
linquents *. The populace took the alarm. About ſix thouſand men, armed 
with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of 
parliament. The names of the fifty- nine commoners, who'voted againſt the 

bill of attainder, were paſted up under the title of Straſfordians and betrayers of 
- their country. | Theſe were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- 
- titude. When any of the lords paſſed, the loud cry of Fuftice againſt Strafford 
reſounded in their ears: And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip. to that ob- 
noxious miniſter, were ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with 
ſymptoms of the moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace. - 

CoMPLAINTS in the houſe of commons being made againſt theſe violences as 
the moſt flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their affected cool - 
neſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly, that the popular tumults were not diſa- 
greeable to them. But a new diſcovery, made about this time, ſerved to throw 
every thing into {till greater flame and combuſtion. 

SoME principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, Oneale, Gabi, Wilmot, Pol- 
lard, Aſhburnham, partly attached to the court, partly diſgufted with the par- 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the King's fervice the Engliſh ar- 
my, whom they obſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of preference given by 
the parliament to the Scotch. For this purpoſe, they entered into an aſſociati- 
on, took an oath of ſecrecy, and kept a cloſe correſpondence with ſome of the 
King's ſervants. The form of a petition to the King and parliament-was con- 

certed ; and it was propoſed to get this petition ſubſcribed by the army. The 
petitioners there repreſent the great and unexampled conceſſions made by the King 


for 


- -* Whitlocke, 


Wi: RE H A R L E „ 
For the lee; of Pauke: peace and liberty; the endlef Ga of certain in- 


ſutiable and turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſub- 
_ werſion of the antient conſtitution; the frequent tumults, which theſe factious 
malecontents had excited, and which endangered the liberty of parliament. To 
prevent theſe miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that aſſembly. 
“So ſhall the nation,” as they expreſs themſelves in the concluſion, © not only 
<.-be vindicated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from the future, 
e which-are threatened, and which are likely to produce more dangerous effects 


« than the former”. The draught of this petition being conveyed to the King, 


he was prevailed with, from the moſt egregious. imprudence, .to counterſign it 
himſelf, - as a mark of his approbation. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, 
the project was * aſide two months before any public dif We was Sram 
ap It. -3 

-IT was Goring, wha betrayed the ſecret to the popular laden The a- 
larm is eaſity imagined, which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from the 
military to the civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather undiſ- 
guiſed commands; and are of a nature widely different from petitions, pre- 
tented by any other rank of men. Pym opened the matter in the houſe. On 
the firſt intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jermyn with- 
drew beyond ſeas. This farther confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy. Goring delivered his evidence before the houſe. Piercy wrote a let- 
ter to his brother, Northumberland, confeſſing moſt of the particulars. Both 
their teſtimonies agree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circum- 
ſtance had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all their 
examinations, it was regarded as a new proof of fome deſperate reſolutions, 
which had been taken. 


To convey the faſter the terror and indignation at "this plot, the commons 


voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up 
to the lords, and ſigned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts. Or- 
ders were given by the commons alone, without other autkority, that it ſhould 
be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. The proteſtation was in itſelf very inof-- 
fenſive and even inſignificant, and contained nothing but general declarati- 
ons, that the ſubſcribers would defend their religion and liberties. But it tend- 
ed to increaſe the popular panic, and intimated, . what was more expreſsly de- 
elared in the preamble, that theſe bleſſings were now expoled to the utmoſt 


peril. 


ALarMs were every day given of new conſpiracies: In Lancaſhire, great 


multitudes of papiſts were gathering together: Secret meetings were held by 
Vol. I. Nn them 
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n caves and under ground in Surte: 4 plot-they-ha#: entered inte 8d 

- blow up the river with gunpowder, in order to drown the city * > Proviſions 
of arms were making beyond ſeas: Sometimes France, ſometimes Denmark; 
was forming deſigns againſt the Kingdom: And the populace, who are always 
terrified with preſent, and enraged with diſtant dangers, were ſtill farther ani- 
mated in their demands of juſtice againſt the unfortunate Straſſord. 

Taz King came to the houſe of lords: And tho? he marked his reſolution, 
for which he offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any 
branch of public buſineſs ; he profeſſed himſelf totally unſatisfied with regard 
to the circumſtances of treaſon, and on that account declared his difficulty, in 
giving aſſent to the bill of attainder. The commons took fire, and voted it 
2 breach of, privilege for the King to take notice of any bill, depending before 
the houſes. Charles did not perceiye, that his attachment to Strafford was the 
chief motive of the bill; and that, the greater proofs he gave of anxious concern 
for this miniſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. 
As ovr eighty peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's trial; but ſuch ap- 
prehenſions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only forty- 
five were preſent when the bill of attainder was brought into the honſe. Yet 
of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt it : A certain proof, that, 
if intire freedom had been allowed, the bill had been ee eee 
jority. 

In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolicitor · general, ann 
eed two topics, well ſuited to the fury of the times; that, tho? the teſtimony 
againſt Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction 
to each man's conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all be pro- 
duced; and that the Earl had no title to plead law, becauſe he had broke the 
law. It is true, added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they are beaſts 
of chace: But, it was never accounted either cruel or unfair, to deſtroy foxes 
or wolves, where-ever they can be found; for they are beaſts of prey, 

"AFTER popular violenge had prevailed over the lords, the ſame batteries were 
next applied to force the King's afſent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, 
and accompanied their cries for juſtice with the loudeſt clamors and moſt open 
menaces. Rumors of conſpiracies againſt the parliament were anew ſcattered : 
Invaſions and inſurrections talked of: And the whole nation was raiſed into ſuch 
2 ferment, as threatened ſome great and imminent convulſion. On whichever 
fide the King caſt his eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. All his, ſervants, 
conſulting their own * rather than their maſter's honor, declined interpo- 
ling 


Sir Edw. Walker, p. 349. 


* 
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ang with their advice betwixt him -and his parliament. The Queen, terrified 
with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good-will 
to Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people, in this demand, 


which, it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon alone, whoſe courage 
was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to adviſe him, if, in his a: | 


he did not approve of the bill, by no means to aſſent to it. 

STRAFFORD, hearing of the King's irreſolution and anxiety, took a very 
extraordinary ſtep, and wrote him a letter, in which he intreated him, for the 
fake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent, life, 
and quiet the tumultuous people by granting them that requeſt, for which they 
| were fo importunate. * In this,” added he, my conſent will more acquit 
& you to God than all the world can do beſides. To a willing man there is no 

4 injury. And as, by God's grace 1 forgive all the world with a calmneſs and 

e meekneſs, of infinite contentment to my diflodging ſoul: So Sir to you, I 
40 can reſign the life of this world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt ac- 
< knowlegement of your exceeding favors”. Perhaps, Strafford h hoped, that 
this unuſual inſtance of generoſity would engage the King ſtill more ſtrenuouſiy 
to protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt; and finding himſelf in the 
hands of his enemies, and obſerving, that Balfour, the lieutenant of the tower, 
was intirely devoted to the popular party; he abſolutely deſpaired of ever hag 
the multiplied dangers, with which he was every where invironed. We might 
aſcribe this ſtep to a noble effort of difintereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great 
mind of Strafford; if the meaſure, which he adviſed, had not been, in the event, 
as-pernicious to his maſter, as it was immediately fatal to himſelf ®. . 

Ar rx the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles, at laſt, .granted a com- 


9 Nn a2 miſſion 


* Mr. Carte, in his life of the Duke of Ormond, hag given us ſome evidenae to prove, that | 
this letter was intirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in drder to induce the King toacrifice Straf- 


ford. He tells us, that Strafford ſaid ſo to his ſon, the night before his 9 But there 
are ſome reaſons, why I adhere te the common way of telling this tory, 1. The account of the 
forgery came thro* ſeveral hands, and from men of characters not fally We to the public: 

| A circumſtance which weakens every evidence. Tis a hearſay of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems impoſ- 
able, but young Lord Strafford muſt inform the King, who would not fail to trace the forgery, 

and expoſe his enemies to their merited infamy. 3. "Tis not to be conceived but Clarendon and 


Whitlocke, not to mention others, muſt have heard of the matter. 4. Sir George Ratcliffe in his 


life of Strafford, tells the ſtory in the ſame way, Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate 
friend, never have heard of the forgery ? *Tis remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addreſſed 


to young Strafford. Would not he have put Sir "_ right in ſo material and intereſting a 
fact? 


Chap. V. 
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miiſſion to four noblemen to give the coy aſſent: in his name, to the bill: Flat 


tering himſelf, probably, in the extremity of diſtreſs, that, as neither his will 
conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately affixed to it, he was the 

more free from all the guilt, which attended it. Thefe commiſſioners he em- 
powered, at the ſame time, dee ee to the 2 Wem ndered the _ 

liament perpetull. 

Tux commons, from oily,” Mites than len ITY had ko} the 
expedient of paying the two armies by money, - which they botrowed from the 
city, and which they repayed afterwards by taxes, levied upon the people. Dif- 
ficulties, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion; began to be ſtarted with regard 
to a farther: loan, which was demanded. We make no ſcruple of truſting the 
parliament, ſaid the citizens, were we ſure, that the parliament was to continue 
till our repayment = But, in the preſent precarious ſituation, what ſecurity can 
be given us for our money? in order to obviate this objection, .-as bill was ſud · 
denly brought into the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, that 
the parliament ſhould not be diffolved, prorogued, nor adjourned, without their 
own conſent. It was hurried in like manner thro? the houſe of peers; and was 
inſtantly carried to the King for his aſſent. Charles, in the agony. of grief, 


ſhame, and remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not, that this other bill was 


{till of more fatal conſequence to his authority; and rendered the power of his 
enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontrolable. In- compariſom of the bill of 
attainder, by which he eſteemed himſelf an accomplice in his friend's murder, 
this conceſſion made no figure in his eyes * : A circumſtance, , which, if it leſ- 
ſens our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the. integrity of bis 
heart and the goodneſs of his diſpoſition. It i indeed certain, that ſtrong com- 
punction for his conſent to Strafford's execution attended. this unfortunate Prince 
during all the remainder of his life; and even at his own fatal death, the memo- 
ry of this guilt, with great e and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men 
were ſo ſenſible of the extreme violence, which was done him, that he ſuffered - 
the leſs, - both in character and intereſt, from this unhappy meaſure; and, tho 


What made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, that. the parliament voted tonnage and 
poundage for no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was. more than half of the 
revenue, and the government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without i it; it ſeemed indirectly in the power af 


_ the parliament to continue themſelves as long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordinary 


adminiſtration of government: But on the approaches towards a civil war, which was not then 
foreſeen, it had been of great conſequence to the King to have reſerved the right of diſſolution, 
and to have ſuffered any other extremity, rather than allow the continuance of the Parliaz 
Ment. | 


the attachment of all his adherents, © +; 


reſolution, which neceſlity had extorted from him. The Earl ſeemed ſurpriſed, 


SECRETARY Carleton was ſent by the King to 5 dy Strafford a+; the final 
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and ſtarting up, exclaimed, in the words of the ſcripture, Put not jour truſt in 


Princes nor in the ſons of men: For in them there is no ſalvation. - His courage, how« 


ever, ſoon recollected itſelf; and he prepared for- ſuffering the fatal ſentence. - 


Three days of interval were only allowed him. - The King, who made a new 


effort in his behalf, and ſent, by the hands of the young Prince, a letter ad- 


dreſſed to the. peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the commons a- 
bout a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delays Was 
refuſed in both requeſts. 

STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to Towerhill, where the ſcaffold , 
was erected, ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom he had long lived in 
intimate friendſhip; and entreated the aſliſtance of his prayers, in thoſe awful 
moments, which were approaching: The aged primate diſſolved in tears; and 
having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing 


Execution ß 
Strafford. 


friend, ſunk into the. arms of his attendants. Strafford, ſtilk ſuperior to his 


fate, marched on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of greater 
dignity, than what uſually attended him. Ile wanted that conſolation, which 


commonly ſupports thoſe, who periſh by. the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſlion : - 
He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compaſſion of the ſpe - 
ctators: Yet his mind, ere& and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
maintained its unbroken refolution, againſt the terrors of death, and the tri- 


umphant exultations of his miſguided enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was 


full of decency and courage. He feared,” he ſaid,” © that the omen was bad 
“for the intended reformation of; the ſtate, that it commenced with the ſhedding 
d of innocent blood.” Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and friends, Who 


attended him, and having ſent a bleſſing to hisnearer relations, who were abſent ; 


« And now,” faid he, I have nigh done! One {troke will make my wife a 


«* widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants. of their indul. 
( gent maſter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all my friends! 


4 But let God be to you and them all in all!“ Going to diſrobe and prepare 


himſelf for the block, „I thank God,” ſaid he, © that I am no way afraid f 
<« death,. nor am daunted with any terrors; but do as chearfully lay down my 
« head at this time, as ever I did when going to repoſe !: With one blow was 


a. period put to his life by the executioner, . 
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Tuvs periſhed, is We 10h ewe of bun üg the famous Ear! of Scrafford, 
ant the moſt eminent perſonages, who has appeared in England. Tho? his 
death was loudly demanded as a ſatisfaction to Juſtice, and an atonement for 
the many violations of the conſtitution; it may ſafely de affirmed, that the ſen- 
tenee, by which he fell, was an enormity, greater than the worſt of thoſe, 
which his implaeable enemies proſecuted with fo much cruel induſtry. The 
people, in their rage, had totally miſtaken the proper object of their reſent- 
ment. All the neceſſities, or, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by 
which the King had been induced to uſe illegal expedients for raiſing money, were 
the reſult of meafures, precedent to Strafford's favor; and if they aroſe from 
ill conduct, he, at leaſt, was entirely innocent. Even thoſe illegal expedients 
.themſelves, which occaſioned the complaint, that the conſtitution was fubvert- 
td, had been, all of them, conducted, ſo far as appeared, without his counſel 
br aſſiſtance. And whatever his private advice might be *, this ſalutary maxim 
he failed not, often and publicly, to inculcate in the King's preſencey that, if 
any inevitable neceſſity ever obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws, this licence 
-ought to be practiſed with extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a juſt atone- 
ment be made to the conſtitution, for any injury, which it might ſuſtain from 
ſuch dangerous precedents. The firſt parliament after the reſtoration reverſed the 
bill of attainder; and even a few weeks after Strafford's execution, this very 
parliament remitted to his children the more ſevere conſequences of his ſentence : 
As if conſcious of the violence, with which the affair had been conducted. 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many inſtances of -unbounded 
compliance, that the parliament would at laſt ſhow him ſome indulgence, and 
cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence of his on power, 
and of his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courted them. All his conceſfivns were 
poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of his inſincerity; and the project of engaging — 
army againſt them, ſerved with many as a confirmation of this jealoufy. 
was natural for the King to ſeek forme reſource, while all the world ſeemed to 3 
ſert him, or combine againſt him; and this probably was the utmoſt of that em- 
bryo-ſcheme, which was formed with regard to the army. But the popular lead- 
ers {till inſiſted, that a deſperate plot was laid to bring up immediately the forces, 
and offer violence to the parliament: A deſign, of which Piercy's evidence ac- 
quits the King, -and which the near neighborhood of the Scotch army ſeems to 
render abſolutely impraQticable. By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was 
the ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept UP; ; and the commons, without giving the 

(5-1 King 
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inroads, with great vigor, into his now defenceleſs prerogative. 8 5 
Tnt two ruling paſſions of this paxliament, were zeal for liberty, 8 an a · ; High-commiſ-. 


verſion to the church of England; and to both of theſe, nothing could appear chamber abo 
more exceptionable, than the court of high-commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution render - liſhed. 
ed it intirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſtas 
bliſument. The ſtar-chamber too was a court, which. exerted very high diſcre- - 
tionary powers; and had no preciſe rule nox limit, either with regard to the cau- | 
ſes, which came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions, which it formed. A bill. 
unanimouſly paſſed the houſes, to aboliſh theſe two courts; and in them, to an - 
nihilate the principal and maſt dangerous articles of the King's prerogative. By 
the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, and its authority 
abriged. Charles heſitated before he gave his aſſent. But finding, that he had 
gone too far to retreat, and that he poſſeſſed no reſource in cafe of a rupture, he 
at laſt affixed the royal ſanction to theſe excellent bills. But to ſhow the parlia- 
ment, that he was ſufficiently appriſed of the importance of his grant, he ob- 
ſerved to them, that theſe new ſtatutes, altered, in a great meaſure, the fun · 
damental laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which many of his predecefiors had efta- 
bliſhed. 
By removing the ſtar- chamber, the King's power of proclamations, 
was indirectly aboliſhed z and that important branch of prerogative, tha ſtrong 
ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a limited conftitution, being at 
laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of government entirely conſiſtent and uniform. 
The ſtar-chamber alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of the king's edicts : 
But as no courts of judicature now remained, except thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, 
which take cognizance only of common and ſtatute law, the king may thenceforth 
iſſue proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them. It muſt, however, be 1 
confeſſed, that the experiment here made by the parliament, was not a little raſh and \ 
adventurous. No government, at that time, appeared in the world, nor is per- 
haps to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſubſiſted without the mix- 
ture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to ſome magiſtrate ; and it might rea · 
ſonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether human ſociety could ever arrive 
at that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport idelf with no ether control, than the 
general and rigid maxims of law and equity, But the parliament juſtiy thought, 
that the king was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſted with diſcretionary power, 
which he might ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruction of liberty. And in the event, 
it has been found, that, tho' ſome inconyeniences ariſe from the ſtrict adherence 
to law, yet the advantages ſo much overballance, as ſhould reader the Engliſh 
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for ever grateful to the memory of their anceſtors, who, after . contelts, 
at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble principle. 
Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of the patents during plea- 


ſure, gave all the judges patents during their good behavior: A circumſtance 


of the greateſt conſequence towards ſecuring their independancy, and barring 
the entrance of arbitrary · power into the ordinary courts of judicature. 
Tux marſhal's court, which took cognizance of offenſive words, and was not 


eſteemed ſufficiently limited by law, was alſe, for that reaſon, aboliſhed. The 


ſtannary courts, which exerciſed jurĩiſdicttion over the miners, being liable to a 
tike objection, underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council of the 


north and the council of Wales followed from the ſame principles. The autho- 


rity of the clerk of the market, who had a general inſpection over the weights 
and meaſures . chroꝰ out the kingdom, was * to the mayors, ſheriffs, and 


ordinary magiſtrates. © _ | 
In ſhort, if we take a ſurvey of the tins of this memorable parliament, 


during the firſt period of their operations; we ſhall find, that, excepting Straf- 
ford's attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits, in o- 


ther reſpects, ſo much overballance their miſtakes, as to intitle them to very am- 


ple praiſes from all lovers of liberty. Not only paſt encroachments were reſtrain- 


ed and grievancesredreſſet : Great proviſion, for the future, was made by excellent 


laws againſt the return of like complaints. And if the means, by which they 
obtained ſuch mighty advantages, ſavor often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; 
it is to be conſidered, that revolutions of government cannot be effected by the 


mere force: of argument and reaſoning: And that factions being once excited, men 


can neither ſo firmly regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as to enfure 


themſelves againſt all exorbitances. 
Tux parliament now came to a pauſe. The King had promiſed his Scotch 


ſubjects; that he would this ſummer pay them a viſit in order to ſettle their go- 
vernment ; and tho' the Engliſh parliament were very importunate with him, 
that he ſhould lay aſide that journey, they could only prevail with him to delay 
it. As he mult neceſſarily have paſſed thro' the troops in his journey, the com- 
-mons ſeem to have entertained great jealouſy on that account, and to have now 


arrears therefore of the Scotch, were intirely paid them; and thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh, in part. The Scotch returned home, and the Engliſh were ſeparated into their 
wn counties, and diſmiſſed. 

AFTER this, the parliament adjourned to the 20th of October; ; and a com- 


mittee of both houſes, a thing altogether unuſual, was appointed to fit during 
| the 
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he receſs, with very ample powers. Pym was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee of the lower houſe. Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 


while it ſat, and even by the commons alone, for afſaming ſovereign executive 


powers, and publiſhing their ordinances; as they called them, inſtead of laws. 
The committee too, on their parts, were very ready to imitate this example. 

A ſmall committee of both houſes were appointed to attend the King into 
Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to ſee that the articles of pacification were 
executed; but really to be ſpies upon him, and extend till farther the ideas of 
perlmenerry- authority, as well as eclipſe the majeſty of the King. The Earl 
of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, 
hay Hambden, were the perſons choſen. 

EnDEAvors were uſed, before Charles's departure, to have a protector of the 

Sion appointed, with a power to paſs laws without having recourſe to the 
King. $0 little regard was now ou to royal NNE or to the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. 
Amid the great variety of affairs, which occurred during this buſy period, we 
Have almoſt overlooked the marriage of the Princeſs Mary with William Prince 
of Orange. The King concluded not this alliance without communicating his 
intentions to the parliament, who received the propoſal with ſatis faction. This 
was the commencement of the connections with the family of Orange: Conne- 
Hons, which were afterwards attended with the moſt important conſequences, 
tho! of a different nature, both to the kingdom and the houſe of Stuart. 
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maſſacre — Meeting of the Engliſh parliament. Te remonſtrance. 
mm Reaſans on both fides.——Impeachment of the biſhops, Accuſation 
>, of the five members.——Tumults—— King German yoni 
n Torke.—— Preparations for civil war. 


HE Scotch, who firſt hanin.thas frat cxtuntions; Hana, inthe 
had finiſhed a very perillous undertaking, much to their profit and reputa- 


good quarters during a twelvemonth, they had conferred on them a preſent of 
300,000 pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtance: In the articles of pacification, 
they were declared to have ever been good ſubjects; and their military expeds- 
tions were approved of, as enterprizes calculated and intended for his Majeſty's ho- 
nor and advantage: To carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe 
terms, fo ignominious for him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to be red 
in all churches, upon a day of thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacifica- 
tion: All their claims, for the reſtriction of prerogative, were agreed to be ra- 
tified: And what they more valued than all theſe advantages; they had a near 
proſpect of ſpreading the preſbyterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, from the 
ſeeds, which they had ſcattered, of their religious principles. Never did refined 
Athens ſo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage world: 
Never did generous Rome fo pleaſe herſelf in the view of law and order eſta- 
bliſhed by her victorious arms: As the Scotch now rejoiced, in mie 
their barbarous zeal, and theological fervor, to the e nations. 

CHARLES, deſpoiled in England of a conſiderable part of his authority, and 
dreading ſtill farther encroachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, with an in- 
tention of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power, which there 
remained to him, and of giving full ſatisfaction, if poſſible, to that reſtleſs 
people. 

TuE lords of articles were an antient inſtitution in the Scotch parliament. 
They were conſtituted after this manner. The lords choſe eight biſhops : The 
biſhops elected eight lords: Theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of 
counties: Theſe twenty four appointed eight burgeſſes: And without the pre- 

vious : 
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vious conſent of the thirty two, who were denominated lords of articles, Fan. 


motion could be made in the parliament. As the biſhops were intirely devoted 
to the court, it is evident, that the whole lords of articles, by neceſſary conſe· 
quence, depended on the king's nomination; and the prince, beſide one nega- 
tive after paſſing the bills thro' the parliament, poſſeſſed indirectly another before 
their introduction; a prerogative of much greater conſequence than the former. 
The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the parliament wiſcly laid hold ef 
the opportunity, and totally ſet aſide the lords of articles: And till this impor- 
tant point was obtained, the nation, property ſpeaking, could not be faid to en- 


joy any regular freedom. 
*T 1s remarkable, that, ocwicdiimaling this inſtitution, which had no pa- 


rallet in England, the royal authority was always eſteemed much lower in Scot- 

land than in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it as one advantage to be 
expected from the union, that the too extenſive prerogative of England would 
be abriged by the example of Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot- 

land be enlarged from imitation of England. The Engliſh were, at that time, 

a civilized people, and obedient to the laws: But among the Scotch, it was of 

little conſequence, how the laws were framed, or by whom voted; while the 
exorbitant 1 has it ſo en in there power! to prevent. "m—_ a 

execution. 

Tx peers 2 commons formed ene ur the Scotch a : And 
as it had been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh 
gentlemen witch Seotch titles, and thoſe tranfmitted their proxies to whomever 
the king pleaſed; the whole determinations of parkament, it was to be feared, 
would in time depend upon the prince, by means of theſe votes of abſent fo- 
reigners, who had no intereſt nor concern in the nation. It was therefore à law, 
deſerving great approbation, that no man ſhould be capable of being created a 
Scotch peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,000 merks (above 500: pounds) of annual rent 
in the kingdom. | 

A law for triennial parliaments was likeways paſſed ; and it was ordained, that 
the laſt act of every parliament ſhonld be to appoint the t time and place for holding 
the parliament next enſuing. 

Tur King was deprived of that power, formerly exerciſed, of iffuing procla- 
mations, which enjoined obedience under the penalty of treaſon: A prerogative; 
which inveſted him with the whole tegiffative authority, even in 7 matters of the 
higheſt conſequence. 

So far was laudable : But the moſt fatal blow given to 1 55 authority, and 
r, in a manner, dethroned the Prince, was the article, that no member of 
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the * councils in whoſe hands, — the King's abſence, the whole. admi-- 
niſtration lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be appointed but by: 
advice and approbation of parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive, of their 
ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts; and their place was ſupplied by 
others more agreeable to the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alſo: 
ſworn of the privy council. And all the miniſters of ſtate, counſellors; and: 
- judges, by law, were to hold their places during life or good behavior. 
Tux King, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely to the eſtabliſhed. 
church; and. aſſiſted, with great gravity, at the long prayers and longer ſermons, 
with which the preſpyterians endeavored to regale him. He beſtowed penſions 
and preferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers; and pra- 
ctiſed every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies- The Earl of 
Argyle he created a marquis, Lord Loudon an carl, Leſly he dignified with the 
title of Earl of Leven. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to neglect 
and overlook : Some of them were diſguſted: And his enemies were not re-- 
conciled; but aſcribed all his careſſes and favors to artifice and neceſſity. 
Axl and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehenſion, real or counterfeit, 
that the Earl of Crawford and others intended to aſſaſſinate them, left the parlia- 
ment ſuddenly, and retired into the country: But upon invitation and aſſurances, 
returned in a few days. Fhis event, which had neither cauſe nor effect that was 
viſible, nor purpoſe, nor conſequence, was eommonly denominated the incident. 
But tho? this event had no effect in Scotland; what. was not expected, it was at- 
tended with conſequences in England:. The Engliſh parliament, which was now. 
aſſembled, being willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, 
immediately ſeized. the alarm; as if the malignants, fo they called the King's party, 
had laid. a plot at once to murder them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They, 
applied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the King had left general in the ſouth of Eng-. 
land; and he ordered a guard to attend them. 
By T while the King was employed in pacifying the commotions in a. Scotland; 
and was preparing to return to England, in order to apply himſelf to the ſame. * N 
lutary work in that kingdom; he received news of a dangerous rebellion broke 
out in Ireland, with circumſtances. of the utmoſt horror, bloodſhed, and devaſta - 
tion. On every ſide; this unfortunate Prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcon- 
tent, faction, and civil wars; and the fire, from all quarters, even by the molt i in- 
dependent accidents,. at once blazed up about him. 
TnE great plan of James, i in the adminiſtration of Ireland, continued by. Charles, 

was, by juſtice and. peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of 
laws, and, ane art and induſtry among them, to cure that ſloth and bar- 
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Bariſm to which they Had ever been ſubject. br Ae to ſerve both theſe pur - 
poſes, and, at the ſame time, ſecure the dominion of Ireland to the Enpliſh crown, 
great colonies of Britiſh/had been carried over, and, being intermixed with the 
Iriſh, had every where introduced a new face of things into that country. 
During a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quarrels betwixt the nations 
ſeemed, in a great meaſure, obliterated; and tho* much of the landed property, 
forfeited by rebellion, had been conferred on the new planters, a more than equal. 
return had been made, by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, building, manu- 
factures, and all the civilized arts of life. This had been the courſe of things. 
during the ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, above 


all, of Strafford. Under the government of this laſt Nobleman, the pacific plans,, 


now come to greater maturity, and forwarded by his vigor and induſtry, ſeemed: 


to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to have beſtowed, at has on chat Gs | 


country, the face of an European ſettlement. . | 
AFTER Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the Shape excited ebm 
by that great event, could not ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued to bree 
the greateſt innovations in the government. 
Tx Britiſh proteſtants tranſplanted into Ireland, having; every moment, be. 
fore their eyes all the horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into the op- 
poſite extreme, and had univerſally adopted the higheſt principles and practices of 


the puritans# Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to them; 


and every method of limiting the authority of the crown, and detaching a 
ſelves from the king of England, was greedily adopted and purſued. They con-- 
ſidered not, that, as they. ſcarce-compoled the ſixth part. of the people, and were 
ſecretly obnoxious to the antient inhabitants; their only method of ſupporting. 


- themſelves was by maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great depend- 


ance on their mother-country. The Englifh commons too, in their fu- 
rious proſecution of Strafford, had overlooked the moſt obvious conſequences z. 


and, while they imputed to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary act of authority, 


they deſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that power, by which alone the Iriſh: 
could be retained. in ſubjection. And ſo ſtrong was the current for popular: go- 
- vernment in all the three kingdoms, that the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims. of policy: 
were every where abandoned, in order to gratify this ruling paſſion. 


CHARLES, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield to the Iriſh; as to the 
Scotch and Engliſh parliaments; and found too, that their encroachments {tilt 


roſe in proportion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which themſelves had 


voted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent. vote, to a fourth part: The court of high 
| commiſſion - 


VI. . Martial law they aboliſhed: The 


* 


* 
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juriſdiction of the eouncil they anmihilated : Prockmations and acts of ſtate they 
declared of no authority: Every order ar inſtitution, which: | depended on mo- 
narchy, was invaded nnn 3 gporyrparghemginges- 35201 aoppte FAIRER 
out the leaft pretext of any violence or illegality in his adminiftration. | +; | 

Fux ſtanding army of Ireland was uſyally abaut 3000 men; but in order ta 
allift the King in ſuppreſſing the Scotch covenanters, Strafford had raifed $000 
more, and had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from the old ar- 
my; a requiſite expedient for beſtowing order and difcipline on the new«levied 
ſoldiers. The private men in this army were wholly catholics; but the officers, 
both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were proteſtants, and could entirely be de- 
pended on by Charles. The Engliſh commons entertained the greateſt apprehen 
ſions on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſolliciting the King, till he a+ 
greed to break it: Nor would they conſent to any propoſals for augmenting the 
ſtanding army to Soo men; een een enn for re- 
taining Ireland in obedience. | 

CHARLES, eſteeming it dangerous, that 3000 men, emed tn be ak 
trained to the ufe of arms, ſhould be difperfed among a nation fo turbulent and 
unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them tranſported into 
Flanders, and inliſted in his waſter's ſerviee.. The Engliſh: commons, apprehen- 
five, that regular bodies of troops, diſciplined. in the low countries, would prove 
ſtill more dangerous, ſhowed. ſome averſion: to this expedient z and the King re- 
duced his allowance to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had bired ſhips for 
tranſporting theſe troops, and the men were: ready for embarkation 3 the com- 
mons, willing to ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity of curb- 
ing and affronting the King, prohibited every one from furniſhing veſſels for that 
ſervice. And, thus the project, formed! by Charles, of freeing the country 
from theſe men, was, unfortunately diſappointed. 

Tux old Iriſh. catholics remarked all theſe falſe ſteps. of the Engliſh, and re- 
ſolved to take advantage of them. Tho” their animoſity againſt that nation, for 
want of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it was only com- 
poſed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity. Their intereſts, | both with re- 
gard to property and to. religion, ſecretly: ſtimulated. them to a revolt. No indi- 
vidual of any ſept, according to the antient cuſtoms, had the property of any 
particular eſtate ; but as the: whole ſept had a title to a whole territory, they ig-. 
norantly preferred this barbarous community before the more ſecure and narrower 
14 IR aligned them by the Engliſh. An indulgence, amounting almoſt to 
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and the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, and they were obliged to 
endure the neighborhood of profane heretics; being cheniſelves diſcontented, they 
endeavored-- continually to retard any; cordial reconeilement er n 
and the Iriſh nations. | 


4 toleration, had been given the catholic religion: But ſo long as the churches Chap. Vr. ; 


THERE Was a gentleman, called Roger More, who, tho” of a narrow for- Conſpiracy in 
tune, was deſcended from a very antient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated a. Leland. 


mong his countrymen for valor and capacity. This man firſt formed the project 
of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the independency of his native country. 
He ſecretly went from cheiftain to cheiftain, and rouzed up every latent principle 
of diſcontent. A cloſe correſpondence he maintained with Lord Maguire and Sir 
Phelim Oneale, the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh. By converſation, by letters, 
by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his countrymen the motives of a revolt. He 
| obſerved to them, That, by the rebellion of the Scotch and factions of the Eng- 
liſh, the king's authority in Britain was reduced to ſo low a condition, that he 
never could exert himſelf with any vigor, in maintaining the Engliſh dominion 
over Ireland; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of commons, aſſiſted by the 
proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the power of the lieutenant, 
as would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired effect, any conſpiracy or 
combination, which could be formed; that the Scotch, having ſo ſucceſsfully 
throvyn off dependance on the crown of England, and aſſumed the government 
into their own hands, had ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had fo much great- 
er oppreſſions to complain of; that the diſtractions in England, occaſioned by 
the mutual jealouſies and encroachments of king and people, did at preſent, and 
would long incapacitate that kingdom from ſending over armies, ſufficient to 
quell the revolted Iriſh ; that the Engliſh planters, who had expelled them their 
poſſeſſions, ſubdued their religion, and bereayed them of their liberties, were 
but a handful in compariſon of the natives; that they lived in the moſt ſupine 
ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous enemies, truſting to the protection 
of a {mall army, which was itſelf ſcattered -in inconſiderable divifions thro' the 
whole kingdom; that a great body of men, difciplined by the government, 
wexe now thrown looſe, and were ready for any daring or deſperate enterprize; 
that tho' the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the ex- 
erciſe of their religion, from the moderation of their indulgent prince, they 
mult henceforth expect, that the government will be conducted by other maxims 
and other principles; that the puritanical parliament, having at laſt ſubdued their 
ſovereign, would, no doubt, ſo ſoon as they had conſolidated their authority, 
extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ircland, = make the catholics in that 

kingdom 
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\Chap, VI. düngen feel the ſame furious perſecution, to which” their brethren in England 


1641. 


vere at preſent expoſed; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindi- 
cate their native liberty againſt-the violence of foreign invaders, could never, at 
any time, be deemed rebellion; much leſs, during the preſent confuſions, when 


their prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience · muſt be paid, not o 
him, but to thoſe, who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authority. 


Br theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the heads of the native Iriſh = 
the conſpiracy. The Engliſh "of the pale, as they were called, or the old Eng- 


| liſh planters, being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards Join the party, 
which reſtored their religion to its antient ſplendor and authority. The inten- 


tion was, that, by Sir Phelim Oneale and the other conſpirators, an inſurrecti- 
on ſhould be begun on one day, 'thro'out the provinces, and all the Engliſh ſet - 
elements be attacked; and that, on the very ſame day, Lord Maguire and Ro- 
ger More ſhould ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. The cominencement of this re- 
volt they fixed on the approach of winter; that there might be more difficulty 
in tranſporting forces from England. Suede to themſelves and ſupplies of arms 
they expected from France, in conſequence of a promiſe made them by Cardinal 
Richelieu. And many Iriſh officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had gi - 


ven aſſurances of joining, as ſoon as they ſaw / an inſurrection entered upon by 


their catholic brethren. News, which, every day, arrived from England, of 
the fury, expreſſed: by the commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh terror into 
the Iriſh nation, and both ſtimulated the conſpirators to execute their fatal pur- 
poſe, and gave them affured hopes of the concurrence of their countrymen. 
SUCH propenſity .to a revolt was diſcovered in all the "Iriſh, that it was e- 
ſteemed unneceſſary, as it was dangerous, to entruſt the ſocret-t many hands; 


and the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet made to the 
government. The King, indeed, had received information from his ambaſſa- 
dors, that ſomething was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but tho' 


he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was intirely 
neglected. Secret rumors, likeways, were heard of ſome approaching conſpi- 
racy; but no attention was paid to them. The Earl of Leiceſter, whom the 
King had appointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two juſtices, Sir Wil- 


liam Parſons and Sir John Borlace, were men of ſmall ability, and, by an in- 


convenience common to all factious times, owed their advancement to nothing 


but their zeal for that party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tran- 


quill from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men indulged themſelves in 
the moſt profound repoſe, -on the very brink of deſtruction, 
Bur 
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J 
er they were awakened from their focuriey; the very day before that ap- Chap. W 
pointed for the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which 5 5 


the capital was commanded, contained arms for 10,000 men, along with thirty- 

five pieces of canon, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition : - Yet was this 
important place guarded, and that too without any care, by no greater force 
«han fifty men. Maguire and More were already in town with a numerous 


band of their retainers: Others were expected that night: And, next morning, 
they were to enter upon, what they eſteemed the eaſieſt of all enterprizes, the 
ſurprizal of the caſtle. Oconolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the 
ſecret to Parſons. The juſtices and council, for ſafety, fled immediately into 
the caſtle, and re · inforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, and 
all the proteſtants prepared for defence. More eſcaped: Maguire was taken; 
and Mahone, one of the conſpirators, being likeways ſeized, firſt diſcovered, 
to the juſtices, the project of a general inſurrection, and redoubled the apprehen- 
ſions, which were already univerſally diffuſed thro'out Dublin. 

Bur tho':Oconolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from a ſurprize, the unit, 3 — 
extorted from Mahone, came too late to prevent the intended inſurrection. O- ſacre. 
neale and his confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh, every 
where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a hint from their abr and 
prieſts to begin hoſtilities againſt a people, whom they hated on account of their 
religion, and envied for their riches and proſperity. The houſes, cattle, goods, 
of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized. Thoſe, who heard of the commotions 
in their neighborhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, and flocking toge- 
ther for mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of defending their pro- 
perty ; and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the moſt barbarous, that ever, in any na- 
tion, was known or heard of, began its operations. An univerſal maſſacre com- 
menced of the Engliſh, now defenceleſs and paſſively reſigned to their in- 
hum n foes. No age, no ſex, no condition, was ſpared. The wife, weeping 
for her butchered huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, was pierced a- 
long with them, and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke. The old, the young, tlie 
vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one 
common ruin. In vain did flight fave from the firſt aſſault: Deſtruction was, 
every where, let looſe, and met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain was 
recourſe had to relations, to companions, 'to friends: All connexions were 
diſſolved, and death was dealt by that inhuman hand, from which protection was 
implored and expected. Without provocation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſh- 
ed Engliſh, living in profound peace and full ſecurity, were maſſacred by their 
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A with whom they had. long upheld a coutinugd intercourſe of 
kindneſs and good offices. 
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Bur death ——— packherany inflicted . froth — 
rous ſavages: All the tortures, which: wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the lin- 


gering pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not 


ſatiate revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from no. cauſe. To 
enter into particulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity. Such enormities, 
tho' atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved nature, 
even perverted religion, tho' encouraged by the utmoſt licence, reach not ſuch 
a pitch of ferocity; unleſs the pity, inherent in human breaſts, be loſt by that 
contagion of example, which tranſports men beyond all the uſual motives of 


conduct and behavior. 
Tat weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their own ſufferings, and 


_ compaſſionate to thoſe of others, here emulated their more robuſt companions, 


in the practice of every cruelty. Even children, taught by the example, and 
encouraged by the exhortation, of their brutal parents, eſſayed their feeble-blows 
on the dead carcaſſes or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh. The very avarice of 
the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. Such was their frenzy, 


that the cattle, which they had ſeized, and by rapine had made their own, yet, 


becauſe they bore the name of Engliſh, were wantonly ſlaughtered, or, covered. 
with wounds, turned looſe into the woods and defarts. 

Tux ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of the planters, as if upbraid- 
ing the ſloth and ignorance of the natives, were conſumed with fire or laid level 
with the pround. And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and 
preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, along with their wives and chil- 


dren, a double triumph was afforded to theſe inſulting butchers. 


Ir any where a number, aſſembled together, and, aſſuming courage from de- 
ſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death by a revenge on their barbarous aſſaſſins; 
they were diſarmed by capitulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they furrendered, than the rebels, with per- 
fidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen, 

OTHERS, more ingenious {tif in their barbarity, tempted their priſoners, by 
the fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, brothers, 
parents; and having thus rendered them accomplices in gale, gave them that 


death, which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. 


Auer all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of RELIGION refornded on 
every fide; not to ſtop the hand of theſe inhuman ſavages, but to enforce their 
blows, and to ſteel their heart againſt every movement of human or ſocial ſym- 


pathy. 
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pathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, and deteſtable to all holy 
men, were marked out by the prieſts for ſlaughter; and, of all actions, to rid 
the world of theſe declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was repreſented 
as the moſt meritorious. Nature, which, in that rude people, was ſufficiently 
inclined to atrocious deeds, was farther ſtimulated by precept ; and national pre- 
judices empoiſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly and incurable, which aroſe. 
from an enraged ſuperſtition. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, 
the bigotted aſſaſſins, with joy and exultation, {till echoed in his expiring ears, 
that theſe agonies were but the commencement of torments, infinite and eternal. 
Suck were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim Oneale and the Iriſh in Ul- 
ſter ſignalized their rebellion : An event, memorable in the annals of human 
kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence. The ge- 
nerous nature of More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuch enormous cruelties. 
He flew to Oneale's camp; but found, that his authority, which was ſufficient 
to excite the Iriſi to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. 
Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe, polluted with ſo many crimes; and retired 
into Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatneſs of his family, and 
perhaps too, by the unreſtrained brutality of his nature; tho without any courage 
or capacity, acquired the intire aſcendant over the northern rebels. The Eng- 
lich colonies. were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter : The Scotch, 
at firſt, met with more favorable treatment. In order to engage them to a paſ- 
ſive neutrality, the Iriſh pretended to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Britiſh nations; 
and claiming friendſhip and conſanguinity with the Scotch, extended not over 
them the fury of their maſſacres. Many of them found an opportunity to fly 
the country: Others retired into places of ſecurity, and prepared themſelves for 
defence: And by this means, the Scotch planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped. 
with their lives. 8 
FROM Uiſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed ade in an inſtant, over 
the three other provinces of Ireland. In all places, death and ſlaughter were not 
uncommon ;z tho? the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pretended to act with more 
moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their humanity ! Not 
contented with expelling the Engliſh their houſes,. with deſpoiling them of their 
goodly manors, with waſting their cultivated fields: They ſtripped them of their 
very cloaths, and turned them our, naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of 
the ſeaſon. The heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that unhappy 
people, were armed with cold and tempeſt, unuſual to the climate, and executed 
what the mercileſs ſword of the barbarians had left unfiniſhed. The roads were 
covered with crowds of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the other 
FF 2 . Cities, 
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cities which yet remained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble age off 
children, the tender ſex bf women, ſoon ſuccumbed under the multiplied rigors of. 
cold and hunger. Here, the weeping huſband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring 
family, envied them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſo ſoon to ſhare :. There, 
the ſon, having long ſupported- his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt 
commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved himſelf to the 
hopes of revenging that death, which all his efforts could not prevent nor delay. 
The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any relief from 
the view of companidns in affliction. With ſilent tears, or lamentable cries, they 
hurried on thro” the hoſtile territories; and found every heart, which was not 
immured in unrelenting barbarity, guarded by the more implacable furies of miſ- 
taken piety and religion. 353 
Tas ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the relicts of the Engliſh name. 
The gates of that city, tho' timorouſſy opened, received the wretched ſuppli - 
cants, and diſplayed a view of human miſery, beyond what any eye had ever be- 
fore beheld. Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear 
of like calamities; while they obſerved the numerous foes, without and within, 
which every where invironed them, and reflected on the weak.reſources, by 
which they were themſelves ſupported. The more vigorous of the unhappy fu- 
gitives, to the number of three thouſand, were inliſted into three regiments. . 
The reſt were diſtributed into the houſes; and all care taken, by diet and warmth, 
to recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and ſpecies, 
derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many of them and put a ſpeedy pe- 
riod to their lives: Others, having now leizure to reflect on their mighty loſs 
of friends and fortune, curſed that being, which they had faved. Abandoning- 
themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all ſuccor, they expired; without other conſola- 
tion, than that of receiving, among their countrymen, the honors of a grave, 
which, to their ſlaughtered companions, had been denied by the inhuman barba- - 
rians. | 
By ſome computations, thoſe, who periſhed by all thoſe cruelties, are made 
to amount to a hundred and fifty or two hundred thouſand : By the moſt mo- 
derate, and probably the moſt reaſonable account, they muſt have been near forty- 
thouſand. ; f 
THe juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the army, which were not 
ſurrounded by the rebels; and they aſſembled a force of 1 500 veterans. They 
ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 men more. They diſ- 
patched a body of 600 men to throw relief into Tredagh, beſieged by the Iriſh. 
But theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, and were 
moſt 
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moſt of them put tothe ford. Their arms, falling into the hands'of the Tim, 
ſupplied them with that; in · which they were moſt deficient; The juſtices after 
wards thought of nothing more than of providing for their own ſecurity and 
that of the capital; The gallant Earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated 
en ſuch timid councils; but was obliged to ſubmit to authority. 

TE Engliſh of the Pale, who probably were not, at firſt, in the Get) pre- | 
tended to blame the infurre&tion;, and to deteſt the barbarity, with which it was- 
accompanied. By their proteſtations and-declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to employ in defence of the go- 
vernment. Bit in a little time, the intereſts of religion were found more preva-- 
lent over them than regard and duty to their native country. They made Lord 
Gormanftone their leader; and, joining tlie old Triſh, rivaled them in every act 
of cruelty towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſide many ſmaller bodies, diſper- 
ſed over the whole kingdom, the principal army of the rebels amounted. to 20,000 - 
men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate fit ſege. 

Bor R the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in one impoſture, with which 
they ſeduced many of their deluded countrymen: They pretended authority from” 
the King and Queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrection; and the 
cauſe, they affirmed, for their taking arms, was to vindicate royal prerogative, . 
now invaded by the puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim Oneale, having found 
a royal patent in Lord Caulfield's houſe, whom he had murdered, tore off the - 
ſcal, and affixed to it a commiſſion, which he had forged for bimſelk. - 

Tax King received an account of this inſurrection by a meſſenger, . diſpatched ; k 
from the north of Ireland. His intelli gence he immediately communicated to 
the Scotch parliament. He expected, that the mighty zeal, expreſſed by the 
Scotch, for the proteſtant religion, would immediately engage them to. fly to its 
defence, where it was ſo violently invaded : He hoped, that their horror againſt” 
popery, a religion, which now appeared in its moſt horrible aſpect, would ſecond 
all his exhortations: He had obferved with what promptitude they had twice run 
to arms, and aſſembled troops in oppoſition to the rights of their ſovereign : He 
ſaw with how much greater facility they could now collect forces, which had been. 
very lately diſbanded, and which had been fo long enured to military diſcipline. . 
The cries of their affrighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiſed himſelf, 
would powerfully incite them to ſend over ſuccors, which could arrive ſo quickly, a 
and aid them with ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, But the zeal of - 
the Scotch, as is uſual among religious ſets, was very feeble, when not ſtimula- 
ted either by faction or by intereſt. They now conſidered themſelves intirely as 
2 republic, and made no account of the authority of their prince, which they 
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reſolved ta make an ad us hargain for the ſuccors, with which they would 
ſupply their neighboring nation. And they caſt their eye on the Engliſh: parlia- 
ment, with whom they . were already ſo cloſchy connected, and who-.could alone 
fulfill any articles, which might be agreed on. Except diſpatching a ſmall body 
to ſupport. the Scotch colonies in Ulſter; they would, therefore, go no farther, 
at preſent, than to ſend commiſſioners to London, in order to treat with that 
power, to whom the ſovereign authority was now, in reality, transferred. 
Iux King too, ſenſible of his utter inability to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, found 
himſelf obliged, in. this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, and 
depend on their afliſtance for ſupply. After conveying the intelligence, which he 
had received, he informed them, that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the crown 
of England. To their care and wiſdom, therefore, he faid, he committed the 
conduct and proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe, ſo important to. national 
and religious intereſts, muſt, of n be ere entered upon, and vi- 
gorouſly purſued. _ 
Taz Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and Aeg in every vote, 
the ſame diſpoſitions, in which they had ſeparated. The exalting their own au- 
thority, the diminiſhing the King's, were ſtill the objects purſued by the majori- 
ty. Every attempt, which had been made to gain the popular leaders, and by 
offices to attach them to the crown, had failed of ſucceſs, either for want of 
{kill in conducting it, or by reaſon of the ſlender preferments, which it was then 
in the King's power to confer. The ambitious and enterprizing patriots diſdained 
to accept, in detail, of a precarious power; while they eſteemed it ſo eaſy, by 
one bold and vigorous affault, to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of the intire fove- 
_ reignty of the ſtate. Senſible, that the meaſures, which they had hitherto pur- 
ſued, rendered them extremely obnoxious to the King; were many of them in 
themſelves exceptionable; ſome of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; they reſol- 
ved to ſeek their own ſecurity, as well as greatneſs, by enlarging popular autho- 
rity in England. The great neceſſities, to which the King was reduced; the vio- 
lent prejudices, which generally, thro'out the nation, preyailed - againſt him; 
his facility in making the moſt important conceſſions; the example of the Scotch, 
whoſe encroachments had totally ſubverted monarchy : All theſe circumſtances 
farther inſtigated the commons in their invaſion of royal prerogative. And the 
danger, to which the conſtitution had been ſo lately expoſed, perſuaded many, 
that it never could be ſufficiently ſecured, but by the intire abolition of that . 
thority, which had invaded it. 
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: Brov'thisprojeft, it Rad not been in the power;} fearce in the intention, of the Chap. VI. 
popular leaders to execute, had it not been for the paſſion; Which ſeized the nati- 1652 
tion, for preſhyterian diſcipline, and for the wild enthuſiaſth, which, at that 
time, accompanied it. The licence, which the parlianient had beſtowed: on this 
ſpirit, by checking eccleſiaſtical authority; the countenanee and encouragement, 
with which they had honored it; had already diffuſed its influence to 4 wonder: ' 
ful degree: And all orders of men had drunk deep of the ititoxieating poiſon. 
In each diſcourſe or converſation, this mode of religion entered; in all buſineſs; 
it had a fliare; every elegant pleafure or aniuſement, it utterly annihilated; each 
vice or corruption of mind, it promoted; ſcarce any diſeaſe or bodily diſtemper 
was totally exempted from it; and it became requiſite, we are told “, for all 
phyſicians to be expert in the ſpiritual profeſſion, and, by theological conſidera- 
tions, to allay thoſe religious terrors, with which their patients were ſo generally 
haunted. Learning itſelf, which tends ſo much to enlarge the mind, and huma- 
nize the temper, rather ſerved, on this occaſion, to exalt that epidemical frenzy, 
which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperfect, it ſupplied the diſmal fanaticiſm 
with a variety of views, founded it on ſome coherency of fyſtem, enriched. it. 
with different figures of elocution; advantages, with which a people, totally ig- 
norant and: barbarous, had been happily unacquainted. 

Fx o policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from neceſſity, the King attach- 
ed himſelf extremely to the hierarchy: For like reaſons, his enemies made ac- 
count, by one and the ſame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 

WHILE the commons were in this diſpoſition, nothing to them could be more 
acceptable than the news of the Iriſh rebellion; as nothing could more promote 
the views, in which all their meaſures terminated: A horror againſt the papiſts, 
however innocent, they had conſtantly foſtered; a terror againſt the conſpira- 
cies of that ſet, however improbable, they had, at all times, endeavored to ex- 
cite. Here was broke out a rebellion, dreadful and unexpected; accompanied 
with circumſtances the moſt deteſtable, of which there ever was any record: 
And what was the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it was no difficult matter, 
in the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to attribute to that whole ſet, who 
already were ſo much the object of general abhorrence. Accuſtomed, in all in- 
vectives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, the people immediately 
ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be the refult of their united councils. And when 
they heard, that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the King's commiſſion for all their vio- 
lences; bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that 
groſs 


Sir William Temple. 


alone the power of ſupply, had aggrandized themſelves; and it ſeemed a: 
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groſs. impoſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with 2 whole enormity of u 
contrivance, ſo barbarous and inhuman *. - 
- By: the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, Folens who poſſe 
iar 


happineſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at ſo critical a juncture, to the 
pacification of Scotland. That expreſſion of the King, by which he committed 


to them the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the 
moſt unlimited ſenſe. On the executive power of the crown, which forms its 
principal and moſt natural branch of authority, they had, in other inſtances, 


been gradually encroaching; but with regard to Ireland they at once aſſumed it, 


Fully and intirely, as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſign - 


ment. And to this . the e was ern a to ſubmit; both 
becauſe 


my . „ 


It is now ſo univerſally allowed, en in bee nes to the contrary, that the King, 
had no hand in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to inſiſt on a point, which ſeems ſo 
clear. I ſhall only ſuggeſt a very few arguments, among an infinite number, which occur. (1) 

-Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels ever to have paſſed for any authority? (a) No 
body can tell -us what the words of the pretended commiſſion was. That which we find in Ruſh- 


worth's, and in Milton's works, Toland's edition, is plainly an impofture ; becauſe it pretends to 


be dated in October 1641, yet mentions facts, which happened not till ſome months after. It ap- 
pears that the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their firit forgery, were obliged to 
forge this commiſſion a new, yet could not render it coherent nor probable. (3) Nothing could more 
obviouſly be pernicious to the King's cauſe than the Iriſh rebellion ; becauſe it increaſed his neceſſi - 
ties and rendered him ſtill more dependent on the parliament, who had before ſufficiently ſhown on 
what terms they would aſſiſt him. (4) The inſtant the King heard of the rebellion, which was a 
very few days after its commencement, he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 

of the war. Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he not have waited ſome ; 
little time, to ſee how they would ſucceed? Would he preſently have adopted a meaſure, which 
vas obviouſly ſo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be imagined to be the King's projects 8 
To raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them over to England for his aſſiſtance. But is it 
not plain, that the King never intended to raiſe war in England? Had that been his intention, 
would he have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not appear by the whole train of events, 
that the parliament forced him into the war? (6) The King conveyed to the juſtices intelligence, 
which ought to have prevented the rebellion. (7) The Iriſh catholics, in all their future tranſacti- 
ons with the King, where they endeavor to excuſe their inſurrection, never had the aſſurance to 
plead his commiſſion. Even amongſt themſelves, they dropped that pretext. It appears that Sir 
Phelim Oneale, chiefly, and he only at firſt, promoted that impoſture. See Cartes Ormond, vol. 
iti, Ne 100, 111, 112, 114, 115, 121, 132, 137. (8) Oneale himſelf confeſſed the impoſture 
on his trial and at his execution. See Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528. (9) It is ridiculous to mention, the 
juſtification which Charles IT. gave to the Marquis of Antrim, as if he had acted by his father's 
commiſſion. Antrim had no hand in the firft rebellion and the maſſacre. He joined not the rebels 
till two years after, and he performed important ſervices to the King, in n over a body of 
anen to Montroſe. 
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| 26a of his utter inability to "refit and- wy he mould en himſelf all more 
* the reproach of favoring the progreſs of that odious rebellion . 


Tux project of introducing farther innovations in England being once | 0 Y 
» the leaders among the commons, it became a neceſſary conſequence,” that 
their operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, be conſidered as ſub- 


ordinate to the former, on whoſe fiicceſs, when once undertaken, their own 
grandeur, ſecurity, and even being, muſt intirely depend. While they pretended 
the utmoſt zeal againſt the Iriſh inſurrection, they took no ſteps towards its ſup. 
preſſion, but fuch as likeways tended to give them the ſuperiority 1 in thoſe com- 
- motions, which, they forefaw, muſt ſo foon be excited in England. The ex- 


treme contempt, entertained towards the natives in Ireland, made the popular 


leaders believe, that it would be eaſy, at any time, to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and 


recover that kingdom: Nor were they willing to loſe, * by too haſty ſucceſs, 
the advantage, which that rebellion would afford them in their projected encroach- 


ments on the prerogative. By aſſuming the total management of the war, they 
acquired the courtſhip and dependence of every one, who had any connection 


with Ireland, or who was deſirous of inliſting in theſe military enterprizes: Mo- 


- ney they levied under pretext of the Iriſh expedition; but referved it for pur- 
Poſes, which concerned them more nearly: Arms they took from the King's ma- 
gazines; but ſtill kept them, with a ſecret intention of employing them againſt 
Himſelf : Whatever law they eſteemed requiſite for aggrandizing themſelves, was 
voted, under color of enabling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with-held 
the royal aſſent, his refuſal was imputed to thoſe-pernicious councils, which had at 
firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and which {till threatened total deſtruction to the 
proteſtant intereſt, thro'out all the King's dominions. And, tho? no forces were 
for a long time ſent over to Ireland, and very little money remitted, during the 
extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom; ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the 
commons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe votes 
breathed nothing but fire and deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 
To make the attack on royal authority by regular approaches, it was toon 
proper to form a general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdom; and accord- 
ingly, the committee, which, at the firſt meeting of the parliament, had been 
choſen for that purpoſe, and 5 had hitherto made no advance in their work, 
received Freſh injunctions to finiſh that undertaking. 6 
Tu committee brought into the houſe that remonſtrance, which has become 
10 memorable, and which was ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch important con- 
ſequences. - It was not addrefſed to the King; but was openly declared to be 
an appeal to the * The harſnneſs of the matter was equalled by the ſeveri- 
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Chap. VL ty of che language. It, conſiſts. of many grofs Falſhoods, 1 "© 0h 
1641, ny evident truths: Malignant inſinuations are joined to open inyectives >... Loud 
complaints of the paſt, accompanied. with, jealous prognoſtications of the future. 
1 Whatever unfortunate, Whatever invidious, whatever ſt uſpicious meaſure, had been 
3 embraced by the King from the commencement of his reign, is inſiſted on and 
= aggravated with mercileſs rhetoric: Nothing is omitted, which .could bear the 
"IR leaſt ſhadow of blame: Every color, which ſuited the prevailing prejudices, is 
employed: All circumſtances, which could render the King's adminiſtration o- 
dious and contemptible, are collected. The unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz 
and the iſle of Rhe are mentioned: The ſending ſhips to France for ſuppreſſion 
_- = of the hugonots: The forced loans: - The illegal confinement of men for not 
_ obeying illegal commands: The violent diſſolution of four parliaments The ar- 
bitrary which always ſucceeded: The queſtioning, fining,, and im- 
priſoning members for their conduct in the houſe: The levying of taxes with- 
out conſent of the commons: The introducing ſuperſtitious innovations into the 
church, without authority of law: In ſhort, every thing, which, either with 
or without reaſon, had given offence, during the courſe of fifteen years, from 
| the acceſſion of the King to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, tho” all 
' theſe grievances had been already redreſſed, and even laws enacted for future ſecu- 
rity againſt their return, the praiſe of all theſe advantages was aſcribed, not to 
= King, but to the parliament, who had extorted his conſent. to ſuch falutary 
ſtatutes. Their own merits too, they aſſerted, towards the King, were equally 
great, as towards the people. Tho? they had ſeized his whole revenue, rendered 
it totally precarious, and made even their temporary ſupplies be paid into their 
own commiſſioners, who were independent of him; they pretended, that they 
had very liberally ſupported him in his neceſſities. By an inſult {till more egregi- 
ons, the very giving money to the Scotch for levying war againſt their ſovereign, 
they repreſented as an inſtance of their duty towards him. And all their grie- 
vances, they ſaid, which amounted to no leſs. than a total ſubverſion of the con- 
ftitution, proceeded intirely from the formed combination of a popiſh faction, 
who had ever ſwayed the King's councils, who had endeavored, by an uninter- 
rupted effort, to introduce their ſuperſtition into England and Scotland, and who 
had now, at laſt, excited an open and bloody rebellion in Ireland. 

TH1s remonſtrance, fo full of acrimony and violence, was a plain ſignal for 
ſome farther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the 
conceſſions, already made, however important, were not to be regarded as ſatis- 
factory. What pretenſions would be advanced, how unuſual, | how unlimited, 
were caſily imagined ; and nothing leſs was foreſeen, what ever antient names 


might 
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be 5 than an abolition, dork total, — govern- 
ment 'of England. The oppoſition, therefore, which the remonſtrance met 
with in the houſe of commons, was very great. For above fourteen hours, the 
* was warmly managed; and from the laſſitude of the King's party, which 
probably conſiſted more of the elderly people, and men of cool ſpirits, the vote 
was, at laſt, carried by a ſmall majority of eleven. Some time er; the re- 
monſtrance was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, without being carried up, 
as is uſual in ſuch caſes, to the houſe of peers, for their aſſent and approbation. 
Wu this remonſtrance was diſperſed, it excited, every where, the ſame vi- 
olent controverſy, which had attended it, when introduced into the houſe of 
commons. This parliament, ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at laſt 
profited by the fatal example of their predeceſſors; and are reſolved, that the fa- 
bric, which they have generouſly undertaken to rear for the protection of liber - 
ty, ſhall not be left to future ages, inſecure and imperfect. At the time, when 
the petition of right, that requiſite vindication of a violated conſtitution, was 
extorted from the unwilling prince ; who but imagined, that liberty was at laſt 
aſcertained, and that the laws would thenceforth maintain themſelves in oppoſition 
to arbitrary authority? But what was the event? A right was indeed acquired 
to the people, or rather their ancient right was more exactly defined: But as the 
power of invading it ſtill remained in the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity 
ofter, than he totally diſregarded all laws and preceding engagements, and made 
his will and pleaſure the ſole rule of government. Thoſe lofty ideas of monar- 
chical government, which he has derived from his early education, which are 
united in his mind with the irreſiſtible illuſions of ſelf-love, which are corrobo- 
rated by his miſtaken principles of religion, it is vainly hoped, in his more ad- 
vanced age, that he will ſincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent reflection or ex- 
perience. Such converſions, if ever they happen, are extremely rare; but to 
expect, that they will be derived from neceſſity, from the jealouſy and reſentment 
of antagoniſts, from blame, from reproach, from oppoſition, mult be the re- 
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ſult of the fondeſt and moſt blind credulity. Theſe violences, however requi- 


ſite, are ſure to irritate a prince againſt limitations, ſo cruelly impoſed upon him; 
and each conceſſion, which he is inforced to make, is regarded as a temporary 
tribute paid to faction and ſedition, and is ſecretly attended with a reſolution of 
ſeizing every favorable opportunity to retract it. Nor ſhould we imagine, that 
opportunities of that kind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. Goyern- 
ments, eſpecially thoſe of a mixed kind, are in continual vibration: The hu- 
mors of the people fluctuate perpetually from one extreme to another: And no 
reſolution can be more wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that of employing the 
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ing ones to the utmoſt extremity againſt his people and his parliament. It is to 
be feared, if the religious rage, which has ſeized the multitude, be allowed to 
evaporate, they will quickly return to the antient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; 
and embrace, along with it, thoſe principles of . ſlavery, which it en des 
with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſlive. proſelytes. Thoſe patriots, who are now the 
public idols, may then become the objects of general deteſtation; and equal 
ſhouts of joy attend their ignominious execution, with thoſe which ſecond their 
preſent triumphs and advantages. Nor ought the apprehenſion of ſuch an event 
to be regarded in them as a ſelfiſh conſideration: In their ſafety is involved the 
ſecurity of the laws: The patrons of the conſtitution cannot ſuffer without a 
fatal blow to the conſtitution : And ?tis but juſtice in the public to protect, at 


any hazard, thoſe, who have fo generouſly expoſed-themſelves to the utmoſt. ha- 


zard for the public intereſt. What tho* monarchy, the antient government of 


England, be impaired, during theſe conteſts, in many of its former preroga - 


tives? The laws will-flouriſh the more by its decay; and *tis happy, allowing, 


that matters are really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, that the current, 


at leaſt, runs towards liberty, and that'the error is on that fide, which is ſafeſt 
for the general intereſts of -mankind and ſociety. . 

Fx beſt arguments of the royaliſts againſt a hither invaſion of the preroga-- 
tive, were founded more on oppoſite ideas, which they had formed of the paſt 
events of this reign, than on oppoſite principles of government. Some invaſi-- 
ons, they ſaid, and thoſe too, of great conſequence, had undoubtedly been 
made on national privileges: But were we to look for the cauſe of theſe violen- 
ces, we ſhould never find it to conſiſt in the'wanton tyranny and injuſtice of the 
prince, not even in his ambition or immoderate appetite for authority. The ho- 
ſtilities with Spain, in which the King, on his acceſſion, found himſelf enga- 
ged, however imprudent and unneceſſary, had proceeded from the advice, and 
even importunity of the parliament; who deſerted him immediately after they 
had embarked him in thoſe warlike meaſures. A young prince, jealous of ho- 
nor, was naturally afraid of being foiled in his firſt enterprize, and had not, 
as yet, arrived at ſuch maturity of council, as to perceive, that his greateſt ho- 
nor lay in preſerving the laws inviolate, and gaining the intire confidence of his 
people. The rigor of the ſubſequent parliaments had been extreme with regard 
to many articles, particularly tonnage and poundage ; and had reduced the King 
to an abſolute neceſſity, if he would preſerve entire the royal prerogative, of le- 
vying thoſe duties by his own authority, and of breaking thro? the forms, in or- 
der to maintain the ſpirit of the conſtitution. Having once made fo perilous a 
ſep, he was naturally induced to continue, and conſult the public intereſt, by 


levying 
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© ons. His error was, perhaps, excuſable, if, eſteeming a formidable navy a . 
great ſecurity to the nation, he was not ſenſible, that, to preſerve the harmony 
of the government, contributed Kill more to public ſecurity, as well as happinels.- 
I., is now full time to free him from all theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and 
lenitives, after thoſe ſeverities, which have already had their full courſe againſt 
him. Never ſovereign was bleſſed with more moderation of temper, with more 
Juſtice, more humanity, more honor, or a more magnanimous difpoſition. What. 
pity, that ſuch a prince, ſhould ſo long have been harraſſed with rigors,.. ſuſpici- 
ons, calumnies, complaints, encroachments; and been forced from that path, 
in which the rectitude of his diſpoſition would: have inclined” him to have con- 
ſtantly trod! If ſome inſtances are found of violations made on the petition of. 
right, which he himſelf had granted; there is an eaſier and more natural way 
for preventing the return of like inconveniences than by-a total abolition of roy- 
al authority. Let the revenue be ſettled; ſuitable to the antient dignity-and ſplen-- 
dor of the crown; let the public neceſſities be fully ſupplied | let the remaining» 
articles of prerogative be left untouched :. And the King, as he has already loſt! 
the power, will lay aſide the will, of invading the conſtitution. From what 
quarter can jealouſies now ariſe ? What farther ſecurity can be deſired or expect - 
ed? The King's precedent conceſſions, ſo far from being inſufficient for public ſe-- 
curity, have rather erred on the other extreme; and, by depriving him of all. 
power of ſelf-defence, are the real cauſe, why the commons are emboldened to. 
raiſe pretenſions hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole 
fyſtem of the conſtitution. But, would they be contented with moderate advan- 
tages, is it not evident, that, beſide other important conceſſions, the preſent” 
parllament may be continued till the government is accuſtomed to the new track, 
and every part is reſtored to full harmony and concord? By the triennial bill, x 
perpetual ſucceſſion of parliaments is eſtabliſhed, as everlaſting guardians to the 
laws; while the king poſſeſſes no independent power or military force, by which 
he can be ſupported in his invaſion of them. No danger remains, but what is 
inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and what forms the very eſſence of their 
liberty : The danger. of a change in the people's diſpoſition, and of general? 
diſguſt, contracted againſt popular privileges. To prevent ſuch an evil; no ex- 
pedient is more proper, than to contain ourſelves within the bounds of modera- : 
tion, and to conſider, that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, beget each o- 
ther. In the ſame manner as the paſt uſurpations of the crown have excited an 
immeaſurable appetite for liberty; let us beware, leſt our encroachments, by in- 
troducing anarchy, make the people ſeck ſhelter under the peaceable and deſpo- 
a, 21 _p 
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tic rule of « monarch, Authority, us well" as liberty, is requilite to govern- 
ment; and & even requiſite to the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the 
laws, which can alone regulate and protect it. What madneſs, while every 
thing is ſo happily ſettled under antient forms and inſtitutions, now more exact - 
ly poiſed and adjuſted, to try the hazardous experiment of a new conſtitution, 
and renounce the mature wiſdom of our anceſtors for the crude whimſies of turbu- 
lent innovators? Befide the certain and inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; are 
not the perils apparent, which the delicate frame of liberty muſt inevitably run 
amidſt the furious ſhock of arms? Whichever fide prevails, ſhe can ſcarce hope 
to remain inviolate, and may ſuffer no leſs or greater injuries from the boundleſs 
pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than from the invaſion of inraged 


troops, inliſted on the fide of monarchy. © 


Tux King, upon his return from Scotland, was received in London with the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, and with every demonſtration of regard 
and affection. Sir Richard Gournay, Lord mayor, a man of great merit and 
authority, had promoted theſe favorable diſpoſitions, and had engaged the popu- 
lace, who ſo lately inſulted the King, and who ſo ſoon, afterwards made furious 
war upon him, to give him theſe marks of the moſt dutiful attachment. Bur all 
the pleaſure, which he reaped from this joyful reception, was ſoon damped by the 
remonſtrance of the commons, which was preſented him, along with a petition of 
a like ſtrain. The bad councils, which he followed, are there complained of ; 
his concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion openly inſinuated; the ſcheme, laid for the 
introduction of popery and ſuperſtition, inveighed ait; and, for a remedy to 


all theſe evils, he is deſired to entruſt every oſſice and command. to perſons, in 
whom his parliament ſhould have cauſe to conſide. By this phraſe, which is ſo 


often repeated in all the memorials and addrefles of that time, the commons meant 


themſelves and their adherents. 
As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was publiſhed, the King diſperſed 


an anſwer to it. In this conteſt, he lay under mighty diſadvantages. Not only 


the ears of the people were extremely prejudized againſt him ; the beſt topics 
upon which he could juſtify, or at leaſt apologize for his former conduct, were 
ſuch as it was not ſafe nor prudent for him, at this time, to employ. So high 
was the national idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame the paſt conduct 3 
theſe aſſemblies, had been very ill received by the generality of the people. 

loud were the complaints againſt regal uſurpations, that had the King aſſerted 85 
prerogative of fupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in government, 
ariſing from the obſtinacy of parliaments, he would have increaſed the clamors, 


with which the whole nation already reſounded. Charles, therefore, contented 


himſelf 
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| e Gon I not only compara- 
vey, in reſpect of their neighbors, but even in reſpect of thoſe times, which 
Were juſtly accounted the moſt unfortunate. Ie made warm proteſtations of 


ſincerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed indulgence to tender cunſciences 
with regard to the ceremonies of the church; he mentioned his great conceſſions 
with regard to national liberty: he blamed the infamous libels every where diſ. 


perſed againſt his perſon and the national religion; he complained of the general 


reproaches, thrown out in the remonſtrance, with regard to ill councils, tho? he had 


protected no miniſter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no unpopular ſervant, and. 


conferred offices on no one, who enjoyed-not a high character and eſtimation in 


the public. © If notwithſtanding this,” he adds, any malignant party ſhall 
& take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happineſs of their country, 


& to their own ſiniſter ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 
© and conſcience; if they ſhall endeavor to leſſen my reputation and. intereſt, 
6 


and to weaken my lawful power and authority; if they ſhall attempt, by diſ- 
4 countenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the bands of government, that all 


& diforder and confuſion may break in upon us; I doubt not. but God, in his 


c good time, will diſcover them to me, and that the wiſdom and courage of. 


&« my high court of parliament. will join with me in their ſuppreſſion and puniſh - 
« ment.” Nothing ſhows more evidently the hard ſituation in which Charles. 
was placed,. than'to obſerve, that he was obliged to confine himſelf within the. 


limits of civility towards ſubjects, who had tranſgreſſed all bounds of FT, and. 


even of good manners, in their treatment of their ſovereign. 


Tux firſt inſtance of thoſe parliamentary encroachments, which Charles was 
now to look for, was the bill for preſling ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland, This. 
bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe.. In: the preamble, the king's power of 


preſſing, a power exerciſed. during all former times, was declared illegal, and con- 
trary to the liberty of the ſubject. By a neceſſary conſequence, the prerogative, 
which the crown had ever aſſumed, of obliging men to accept of any branch of 


public ſervice, was aboliſhed and annihilated :: A prerogative, it muſt be owned, 
not very compatible with a limited monarchy. In order to elude this law, the 
King offered to raiſe 10,000 voluntiers for the Iriſh ſervice :+ But the commons 
were afraid, leſt ſuch an army would be too much at his diſpoſal. Charles, {til} 


- unwilling to ſubmit to ſo.confiderable. a diminution of power, came to the houſe 
of peers, and offered to paſs the law without. the preamble ; by which means, he 


aid, that ill-timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would for the preſent 
be avoided, and the . of each party be left intire. Both houſes took 


fire 


— 
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ie prec 8 "which, Spun u filler inftancey while the Bll of 
attainder Strafford was in dipendancs, Charles. might forglee, v would be 
received with reſentment. .. By the lords, as well as commons, 4 vote paſſed, 
declaring it to be an high breach of privilege for the king to take "notice of any 
bill, which was in agitation in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments 


with regard to it, before it be preſented to him for his aſſent in a parliamen- 
' tary manner. The King was obliged to compoſe all matters by an apology. 


Tux general queſtion, - we may obſerve, with regard to privileges of. parlia- 


ment, has always been, and ſtill continues, one of -the greateſt myſteries of the 


Engliſh conſtitution ; and, - in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the accurate genius 


of that government, which we enjoy, theſe privileges are, at preſent, as undeter- 
mined, as were formerly the prerogatives of the crown. Such privileges as are 


founded on long precedent cannot be controverted: But tho” it were certain, that 
former kings had not, in any inſtance, taken notice of bills lying before -the 


| houſes (which yet was not unuſual) ; it follows not, merely from their never 


exerting ſuch a power, that they had renounced it, or never were poſſeſſed of it. 
Such privileges too as are eſſential to all free aſſemblies, which deliberate, they 
y be allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents may prevail: But tho? the king's 


interpoſal, by an offer or advice, does, in ſome degree, overawe or reſtrain liber- 
ty; it may be doubted, whether it impoſes ſuch evident violence as to entitle 


the parliament, without any other authority or conceſſion, to claim the privilege 
of excluding it. But this was the favorable time for extending privileges; and 


had none more exorbitant or unreaſonable been challenged, few bad conſequences 
had followed. The eſtabliſhment of this rule, tis certain, contributes to the 


order and regularity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

Tx interpoſal of peers in the election of commoners was likewiſe, about this 
time, declared a breach of privilege; and continues ever ſince to be condemned 
by votes of the commons, and uni verſ: ally practiſed thro out the nation. 
EEA meaſure purſued by the commons, and {till more, every attempt made 
by their partizans, was full of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the hierarchy, 


and ſhowed a determined reſolution of ſubverting the whole eccleſiaſtical eſt a- 


bliſhment. Beſide numberleſs vexations and perſecutions which the clergy under- 
went from the arbitrary power of the lower houſe ; while the King was in Scot- 

land, the peers, having paſſed an order for the obſervance of the laws with regard 
to public worſhip, the commons aſſumed ſuch authority, that, by a vote alone of 
their houſe, they ſuſpended thoſe laws, tho' enacted by the whole legiſlature : 
And they particularly forbade bowing at the name of IEs us; a practice, which 


gave them the * ſcandal, and which was one of their capital objections a- 
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vin u the eſtabliſhed reli gion. They complative# of the King's filling doe vacant 


| Tees, and conſidered it as an infult upon them, that he ſhould compleat and 
ſtrengthen an order, which they intended ſoon entirely to aboliſh * E They had 


accuſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon for enacting canons without conſent of 


parliament ; tho', from the foundation of the monarchy, no other method had 


ever been practiſed: And they now inſiſted, that the peers, upon this general ac- 


cuſation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parliament, and commit 


them to priſon. Their bill for taking away the biſhops' votes had, laſt winter, 
been rejected by the peers: But they again introduced the ſame bill, tho? no pro- 
rogation had interveened ; and they endeavored, by fome minute alterations,” to 
elude that rule of parliament which ; oppoſed them, And when they ſent up this 
bill to the lords, they made a demand, the moſt abſurd in the world; that the 
biſhops, being all of them parties, ſhould be refuſed a vote with regard to that 
queſtion. After the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of invading 
the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it could not be expected, that their 


proceedings, in ſuch a violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether regular 


and equitable : But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attacks on the hierarchy, 
they {till more openly tranſgreſſed all bounds of moderation; as ſuppoſing, no 
doubt, that the ſacredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for employing means, 
the moſt irregular and unuſual. This principle, which prevails ſo much among 
pious zealots, never diſplayed itſelf ſo openly, as TG the tranſactions of this 
whole period. _ + 51 | 
- Bvr, notwithſtanding all theſe efforts of the commons, they could not expect 
the concurrence of the upper houſe, either to this law, or to any other, which 
they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority. The majo- 
rity of peers adhered to the King, and plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, 
as a neceſſary conſequence of popular uſurpations on the crown. The inſolence 
indeed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment of the lords, had already 
riſen to a high pitch, and gave ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon that 
order. They muttered ſomewhat of their regret, that they ſhould be enforced to 
fave the kingdom alone, and that the houſe of peers would have no part in the 
honor. Nay, they went ſo far as openly to tell the lords, © That they themſelves 
c yere the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and that the peers were no- 
% thing but individuals, who held their feats in a particular capacity : And, 
ce therefore, if their lordſhips will not conſent to the paſſing acts neceſſary for the 
e preſervation of the people, the commons, along with ſuch of the lords as are 
* more ſenſible of the danger, mult join together, and repreſent the matter to 
« his Majeſty.”” So violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic Tow diffuſed thro'- 
Vol. I. | R r out 
Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 511. : | 
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vi. but the nation, this « fora confteb/of all atits'agd orders was juitly to be ap- 


1641, 


prehended; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould ſeek 
ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould venture to deſert it. But the 
tide'of popularity ſeized ſeveral, and carried them wide of all the moſt eſtabliſhed 


maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the King are ranked the Earl 


of Northumberland, Lord admiral, a man of the firſt family and fortune, and en- 
dowed with that dignified pride; which ſo well became his rank and ſtation: The 
Earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's popularity, and having, from his carly 
youth, ſought renown in arms, united to a midling capacity that rigid inflexibi- 


 lity of honor, which forms the proper ornament of a nobleman and a ſoldier: 


The Lord Kimbolton, ſoon afterwards Earl of Mancheſter, a perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by humanity, generoſity, affability, and every amiable virtue. Theſe men, 


finding that their credit ran very high with the nation, ventured to encourage thoſe 


popular diſorders, which, they w imagined, they . authority ſufficient 
to regulate and control. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, the commons had ck to 
the populace, who, on other occaſions, had done them ſuch important ſervices. 
Amid the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruction to them- 
ſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or rumor of danger. 
They again excited the people by never - ceaſing enquiries after conſpiracies, by 
reports of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from abroad, by 
diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at home among papiſts and their adherents. 
When Charles diſmiſſed the guard, which they had ordered during his abſence, 
they complained ; and upon his promiſing them a new guard, under the command 
of the Earl of Lindeſey, they totally refuſed the offer, and were well pleaſed to 
inſinuate, by this inſtance of jealouſy, that their danger chiefly aroſe from the King 
himfelf *. They ordered halberts to be brought into the hall, where they aſſem- 
bled, and thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with which, they pre- 
tended, they were hourly threatened. No {tories of plots were ſo ridiculous, that 
they were not willingly attended to, and diſperſed among the multitude, to 
whoſe capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the commons, 
that, walking in the fields, he had hearkened to the diſcourſe of certain perſons, 
unknown to him, and he had heard them talk of. a moſt dangerous conſpiracy. 
A hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had been appointed to mur- 
der a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were promiſed rewards for 


_ theſe aſſaſſinations, ten pounds for each lord, forty ſhillings for each commoner. 


Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, 
a conference was deſired with the lords, and an ordinance of both houſes was 


framed for putting the kingdom immediately into a poſture of defence T. 
THE 
Journ. zoth Nov. 1641. + Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 646. Journ. 16th Nov. 1641, 
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Tux pulpits too were called in aid, and reſounded with the dangers which 
threatened religion, from the deſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. 
Multitudes of people flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the prelates and 
ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. The peers voted a declaration againſt 
theſe tumults, and ſent it to the other houſe ; ; but theſe refuſed their concur- 
rence *. Some ſeditious apprentices, being ſeized and committed to priſon, im- 
mediately received their liberty, by an order of the commons. The ſheriffs and 


juſtices having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard the parliament; | 


the commons ſent for the conſtables, and required them to diſcharge the watches, 
conveened the juſtices, voted their orders a-breach of privilege, and ſent one of 


Ch . 
«los 


them to the tower +. Encouraged by theſe indications of their pleaſure, the po- 


pulace crowded about Whitehall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt the 
King himſelf. Several reformed officers and young gentlemen of the jnns of 
court, during this time of diſorder and danger, offered their ſervices to his 
Majeſty. Betwixt them and the populace, there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes, 
which ended not without bloodſhed. By way of reproach, theſe gentlemen 
gave the rabble the appellation of RounpHEADs; on account of the ſhort cropt 


hair, which they wore: Theſe called the others CAVALIERS. And thus the 


nation, which was before ſufficiently provided of religious as well as civil cauſes 
of quarrel, were alfo ſupplied with party-names, under which the factions might 
rendezyous and ſignalize their mutual hatred. Such propenfity have mankind 
to difcord and civil diforder, that names alone, without any oppoſition of 
intereſt or principles, will often be fufficient to excite them, at the hazard 
of their own lives, to ſeek the flaughter and * of their fellow - 


citizens. 
Mx AN while, the can ſtill continued, and even increaſed, about Weſt- 


minſter and Whitehall. The cry continually reſounded againſt bihops and 


rotten- bearted lords. The former eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
habit, and being the object of violent hatred to all the ſectaries, were expoſed to 
the moſt dangerous inſults. Williams, now created archbiſhop of Yorke, having 
been abuſed by the populace, haſtily called a meeting of his brethren. By his 
advice, a proteſtation was drawn and addreſſed to the King and the houſe of 
lords. The biſhops there ſet forth, that, tho' they had an undoubted right to ſit 
and vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither, they had been menaced, aſſault- 
ed, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could no longer with faſety attend 
their duty in the houſe. For this reaſon, they proteſted againſt all laws, 

R r 2 votes, 


* Ruſhworth, Part III. Vol. I. p. 710. | 
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* and fefotarions, us null and Wald, which ſhould paſs during the time of 
their forced and violent abſence. This proteſtation, which, . tho? juſt and legal, 
was certainly very ill-timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and communicated to 
the King, who haſtily approved of it. As ſoon as it was preſented to the lords, 
that houſe deſired a conference with the commons, where they informed them of 
this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity was ſeized with joy and triumph. 
An impeachment of high treaſon was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as 
endeavoring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the authority of 
the whole legiſlature. They were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtred from parlia- 


ment and committed to cuſtody. No man, in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a 


2 
of the biſhops 
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word in their vindication; ſo much diſpleaſed was every one at the egregious 
imprudence of which they had been guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did 
not - believe them guilty of high treaſon ; but that they were ſtark mad, and 


eherefore et they Kuen be ſent to . 


A few FEY afterwards, the King was guilty of another indiſcretion, much 
more fatal: An indiſcretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil wars 
ought, immediately and directly, to be aſcribed. This was the impeachment of 
Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 
| Wren the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, W ſo ſevere and 
indecent, they had not been actuated intirely by inſolence and paſſion: Their 


views were much more ſolid and profound. They conſidered, That, in a violent 


attempt, fuch as an invaſion of the antient conſtitution, the more leiſure was 
afforded the people to reflect, the lefs would they be inclined to ſecond that raſh 
and dangerous enterprize ; that the peers would certainly refuſe their concurrence, - 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing on them but by exciting the populace to 
tumult and diſorder; that the employing ſuch odious means for ſo invidious an 
end would, at long-run, loſe them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favor 
to the contrary party; and that, if the King only remained in tranquillity, and 
cautiouſly eluded the firſt violence of the tempeſt, he would, in the end, cer- 
tainly prevail, and be able at leaſt to preſerve intire the antient laws and con- 
ſtitution. They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to excite him to ſome violent 
paſſion ; in hopes, that he would commit indiſcretions, of which they might make 
advantage. 

Ir was not long before they ſucceeded beyond their fondeſt . Charles, 
enraged to find, That all his conceſſions but increaſed their demands; that the 
people, who were returning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, were again rouſed 


to ſedition and tumults; that the blackeſt calumnies were propagated againſt 
him 


CHARLES: HEE {2 | 158 
bim, and even the Iriſh maſſacre aſcaibed; to his councils and machinatiors ; 3 that Chap. ve. 


2 method of addreſs was adopted, not only unfit towards ſo great a prince, but 
which no private gentleman could bear without reſentment : When he conſidered 
all theſe increaſing inſolences in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in a 
great meaſure, to his own indolence and facility. The Queen and the ladies of 
the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and repreſented, that, if he exerted the 
vigor, and diſplayed the majeſty of a monarch, the daring uſurpations of his ſub- 
jects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, a man of fine parts, but full of le- 
vity, and hurried on by precipitant paſſions, ſuggeſted like councils; and 
Charles, who, tho* commonly moderate in his temper, was ever diſpoſed 
to haſty reſolutions, gave wy to the fatal e of his friends and 


ſervants. 


HERBERT, attorney. general, appeared in the houſe of peers, and; in 1 his Accuſation of 


Majeſty's name, entered an accuſation of high treaſon againſt Lord Kimbolton 
and five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. 
The articles were, That they had traiterouſly endeavored to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws and government of the kingdom, to deprive the King of his regal power, 
and to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority; that they 
had endeavored, by many foul afperſions on his Majeſty. and his government, to 
alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious to them; that they had 
attempted to draw his late army to diſobedience of his royal commands, and to 
ſide with them in their traiterous deſigns ;, that they had invaded and encouraged 
a foreign power to invade the kingdom; that they had aimed at ſubverting the 
rights and very beings of parliament z that, in order to compleat their traiterous 
deſigns, they had endeavored, as far as in them lay, by force and terror to compell 
the parliament to join with them, and to that end, had actually raiſed and coun- 
tenanced tumults againſt the King and parliament ;, and that they had traiterouſly 
conſpired to levy and actually had levied war againſt the King. 

TRE whole world ſtood. amazed at this important accuſation, ſo ſuddenly en- 
tered upon, without concert, deliberation, or reflection. Several of theſe arti- 
cles of accuſation, men ſaid, to judge by the firſt aſpect, ſeem to be common be- 
twixt the impeached members and the parliament; nor did theſe perſons appear 
any farther active, in the enterprizes, of which they were,accuſed, than ſo far 
as they concurred with the majority in their votes and ſpeeches. Tho? proofs. 
might, perhaps, be produced of their privately inviting the Scotch to invade 
England; how could ſuch an attempt be interpreted treaſon, after the act af 
oblivion, which had paſſed, and after that both houſes, with the King's concur- 
rence, had voted that nation three hundred thouſand pounds for their brotherly aſ- 
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fiſtance? While the hene of peers are ſcarce able to ſupport thele: e ey; 


or refuſe the bills ſent them by the commons; will they ever be permitted by the 


populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a ſentence, which muſt totally ſubdue 
the lower houſe, and put an end to their ambitious undertakings? Theſe five 
members, at leaſt Pym, Hambden and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party; and if theſe be taken off, what fate muſt be expected by their followers, 
who are all accomplices in the ſame treaſon? The puniſhment of leaders is ever 
the laſt triumph over a broken and routed party; but ſurely was never before at · 
tempted, | in oppoſition to a faction, ny the 2 tide of its ans and _ 
ceſs. : 

Bur men had not lemure to wonder at the extreme indifererion of this mea · 
ſure: Their aſtoniſhment was excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitant 
and imprudent. A ſergeant at arms, in the king's name, demanded of the houſe 
the five members; and was ſent back without any poſitive anſwer. Meſſengers 
were employed to ſearch for them, and arreſt them. Their trunks, chambers, 
and ſtudies were ſealed and locked. The houſe voted all theſe violences to be a 
breach of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the mem- 
bers. The King, irritated by all this oppoſition, reſolved next day to come in 
perſon to the houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, 
the perſons, whom he had accuſed. 

Tu Is ſtrange reſolution, fo incompatible with the majeſty of a king, fo im- 
proper even for the dignity of any great magiſtrate, was diſcovered to the Coun- 
teſs of Carliſle, ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of great ſpirit, wit, and in- 
trigue. She privately ſent intelligence to the five members, and they had time 
to withdraw, a moment before the King entered. He was accompanied with 
his ordinary retinue to the number of above two hundred, armed as uſual, ſome 
with halberts, ſome with walking ſwords. The King left them at the door, and 
he himſelf advanced alone thro? the hall; while all the members ſtood up to re- 
ceive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, and the King took poſſeſſion 
of it. The ſpeech, which he made was as follows; Gentlemen, I am ſorry 
<« for this occaſion of coming to yon. Yeſterday, I ſent a ſerjeant at arms to de- 
« mand ſome, who, by my order, were accuſed of high treaſon. Inſtead of 
ce obedience, I received a meſſage. I muſt here declare to you, that, tho no 
king, that ever was in England, could be more careful of your privileges 
than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of treaſon, no perſon has privilege. Therefore, 
« am I come to tell you, that I nuſt have theſe men whereſoever I can find 
them. Well, ſince I ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect, that you will 


+ fend them to me as ſoon as they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of a 


cc king, 
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4 king, I-never did intend any force, but ſhall proceed. 3 a fair 
<«< and legal way: For I never meant any other. And now ſince I ſee I cannot 


e do what I came for, I think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid 
« formerly, that whatever I have done in ayes and to the good of my xc, 
<« I do intend. to maintain it 


WHEN the King was looking about for the accuſed bens Wel the 


ſpeaker, who ſtood below, - whether any of theſe perſons were in the houſe? The 


ſpeaker, falling on his knee, very prudently replied : © I have, Sir, neither 


eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is pleaſed to di- 
© ret me, whoſe ſervant I am. And 1 humbly aſk pardon, that I _ give 
« any other anſwer to what your Majeſty is pleaſed to demand of me.“ 

TRE commons were in the utmoſt diſorder, and when the King was departing: 
ſome members cried aloud, ſo as he might hear them, Frogs" / privilege ! And the 
houſe immediately adjourned till next day. 

| Trar evening, the accuſed members, in order to mark the greater apprehen- 
ſion, removed into the city, which was their fortreſs. The citizens were, the 
whole night, in arms. Some people, who were appointed for-that purpoſe, or 
perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, crying out, that. 
the cavaliers were coming to fire the city, and that the King himſelf was at the 
head of them. 

NEXT morning, Charles ſent to the mayor, and. ordered him. to call a com- 
mon council immediately. About ten o clock, he himſelf, attended only by 
three or four lords, went to Guild-hall. He told the council, That he was ſorry 


to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of him; that he was come to them with- 


out any guard, in order to ſhow how much he relied on their affections ; that 
he had accuſed certain men of high treaſon, againſt whom he would proceed in a 
legal way, and therefore preſumed, that they would receive no ſhelter in the city. 
After many other gracious expreſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who of the 


two. was eſteemed the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he would dine with him. 


He departed the hall without receiving the applauſe which he expected. In paſling 
thro? the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of parbament ! privilege of parliament! 
reſounding from all quarters. One of the populace, more infolent than the reſt, 
drew nigh to his coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, O Iſrael ! 


the words employed by the mutinous Ifraelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, 


their raſh and ill-counſelled ſovereign. 

WHEN the houſe of commons met, they affected the greateſt diſmay and ter- 
ror; and ad ourning themſelves for ſome days, ordered a committee to fit in 
merchant-taylor's hall in the city, The committee made an exact inquiry into. 

each 
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ek circumſtance attending the King's ty. into the hoals. Every de 
ſpeech, every menacing geſture of any, even thg meaneſt, of his attendants, were 
recorded and aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the parliament, 
of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very houſe, and of murdering all who ſhould 
make reſiſtance, was inferred. And that unparalleled. breach of privilege, for ſo 
it was called, was ſtill aſcribed to the councils of papiſts and their adherents. 
This expreſſion, which recurs every moment in ſpeeches and memorials, and 
which, at preſent, is ſo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begot, at that time, 
the deepeſt conſternation thro'out the kingdom. bes ”_ 

A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was communicated to the com- 
mittee, who ptetended to lay great weight upon ir. One catholic there con- 


gratulates another on the accuſation of the members; and repreſents that event 


as 2 branch of the ſame .pious contrivance, which had excited the Iriſh inſur- 
rection, and by which the profane heretics would ſoon be extirpated thro? out the 
whole nation *. 

THE houſe met; and after confirming the votes of their committee, inſtantly 
adjourned, as if capoles to the moſt imminent perils from the violence of their 
enemies. This practice they continued for ſome time. When the people, by 
theſe affected panics, were wrought up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, 
it was thought proper, that the accuſed members, with a triumphant and military 


- proceſſion, ſhould take their ſeats in the houfe. The Thames was covered with 


boats and other veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordinance, and prepared for 
fight. Skippon, whom the parliament, by their own authority, had appointed 
major-general of the city-militia, conducted the members, at the head of this tu- 
multuary army, to Weſtminſter-hall. And when the populace, by land and by 
water, paſſed Whitehall, with inſulting ſhouts, they ſtill aſked ; Vat bas become 
of the King and his cavaliers? And whither are they fled? 

Trex King, apprehenſive of danger from the enraged multitude, had retired to 
Hampton-court, deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed with grief, ſhame, 
and remorſe, for the fatal meaſures, into which he had been hurried. His de- 
plorable ſituation he could no longer aſcribe to the rigors of deſtiny, or the ma- 
lignity of enemies: His own precipitancy and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame 
of whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befall him. The moſt faithful of his ad- 
herents, betwixt ſorrow and indignation, were confounded: with reflections on 
what had happened, and what was likely to follow. Seeing every proſpect 
blaſted, faction triumphant, the diſcontented populace enflamed to a degree of 
0 | ; | fury, 

* Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 856. 
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1 juſtify. The legality of it met with many apologies; tho” generally offered to 
unwilling ears. No maxim of law, it was ſaid, is more eſtabliſhed, or more uni- 


verſally allowed, than that privileges of parliament extend not to treaſon,” felony; 
or breach of peace; nor has either houſe,” during former ages, ever pretended, 


in any of thoſe caſes, to interpoſe in behalf of its members. Tho? ſome incon- 
veniences ſhould reſult from the obſervance of this maxim; that would not be 
ſufficient, without other authority, to aboliſh a principle, eſtabliſhed by uninter- _ 


rupted precedent, and founded on the tacit conſent of the whole legiſlature. 
But what are the inconveniences fo much dreaded ? The King, under pretext of 
treaſon, may ſeize any members of the oppoſite faction, and, for a time, gain to 
Ks partizans the majority of votes. But if he ſeize only a e; ; will he not loſe 
more friends, by ſuch a groſs artifice, than he confines enemies? If he ſeize a 
great number; is not this expedient force, open and bare - faced? And what re- 


medy, in all times, againſt ſuch force, but to oppoſe to it a force, which is ſu- 


perior? Even allowing, that the King intended to employ violence, not autho- 
rity, for ſeizing the members; tho”, at that time, and ever afterwards, he poſi- 


tively aſſerted the contrary ; yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the 


hall, where the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable ſanctuary, was never yet 
| pretended. And if the commons complain of the affront offered them, by an 


attempt to arreſt their members in their very preſence; they ought only to com- 
plain of themſelves, who had formerly refuſed compliance with the King's meſſage, 
when he peaceably demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the great execu- 
tor of the law ; and his preſence was here legally employed, both in order to pre- 
vent ene and to protect the houſe "_ thoſe inſults which their diſobe- 


dience had fo well merited *.- 
Vol. I. a 823 cadxkrs 


d In a parliament of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Edward Coke was ſpeaker, the Cm ſent 
«+ a meſſenger or ſerjeant at arms into the houſe of commons, and took out Mr. Morrice, and com- 
* mitted him to priſon with divers others, for ſome ſpeeches ſpoken in the houſe. Thereupon 
« Mr. Wroth moved the houſe, that they would be humble ſuitors to her Majeſty, that ſhe would 
e be pleaſed to enlarge thoſe members of the houſe that were reſtrained, which was done accord- 
« ingly. And anſwer was ſent by her privy council, That her Majeſty had committed them for 
« cauſes beſt known to herſelf; and to preſs her Highneſs with this ſuit, would but hinder the whole 
« good they fought : That the houſe muſt not call the Queen to an account for what ſhe doth of 
« her royal authority: That the cauſes, for which they are reſtrained, may be high and dangerous: 
„That her Majeſty liketh no ſuch queſtions, neither doth it become the houſe to ſearch into 


matters of that nature.” See Inſpection into the carriage of the late long parliament, p. 61. 
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vi. - Cuanuzs knew to how little purpoſe be-wanld-urgs; theſe naſans againkh the. 
104% ha. fury of the commons. He propoſed," gheveforey.;by a meſſage, that. they 
| ſhould: agree upon a legal method; hy which he might carry: an bid proſecution 
againſt the members, leſt further miſunderſtandings happen wich regard to privi- 
leges. They deſired him to lay the grounds of accuſation: bafure the, hòuſe; and 
pretended, that they muſt firſt judge, whether it were proper to, abandon tlieir 
I members to a legal trial. The King then informed them, that he would wave, 
| for the preſent; all proſecution :- By ſucceſſive meſſages, he afterwards offered a 
pardon to the members; offered to concur, in any law, which would acquit or 
ſecure them; offered any reparation to the houſe for the breach of privilege, 
of which, he acknowleged, they had reaſon to complain. They were reſolved 
to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in that illegal 
meaſure; A condition, to which, they knew, without rendering himſelf for 
ever vile and contemptible, he could not paſſibly ſubmit. Mean while, they 
continued to thunder againſt the violation of parliamentary privileges, and, by 
a their violent outcries, to inflame the whole nation. Their ſecret reaſon of diſ- 
pleaſure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In the King's accuſation 
of the members, they plainly ſaw his judgment of the late parliamentary pro- 
ceedings; and every member of the ruling faction dreaded: the ſame fate, ſhould 
royal authority be re-eſtabliſhed in its antient luſtre. By the moſt unhappy con- 
duct, Charles, while he extremely augmented, in his > the will, had 
alſo encreaſed the ability, of hurting him. 
In order farther to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions. were already very ſedi- 
tious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed, A petition from the county of 
Buckingham was preſented by ſix thouſand men; . who-promiſed:to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament. The city of London, the county of 
Eſſex, that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitated this example. A petition from 
the apprentices was graciouſly received. Nay one was encouraged. from the 
| Porters; whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand. The 
- addreſs of that great body contained the ſame articles with all the others ; the 
privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, the de- 
cay of trade. The porters further deſired, that juſtice might be done upon 
offenders, as the atrocity of their crimes had deſerved. And they added, That 
if ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they would be forced to extremities not 
fit to be named, and make good the ſaying, That neceſſity has no law. 
AxoTHER petition was preſented by ſeveral poor people, in the name of many 
_ thouſands more; where the petitioners propoſed as a remedy for the public miſe- 
ries, That thoſe noble worthies of the houſe of peers, who concur with. the happy votes 
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body. The commons gave thanks for this petition. 7 a7 $337 


Tuk very women were ſeized with the ſame rage. Anh wit; fol 


lowed by many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe; in Which 
the petitioners ecpreſſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, amd heir dread 
of like maſſacres, rapes; and outrages, with thoſe which had been exerciſed upon 
their ſex in Ireland. They had been neceſſitated, they ſaid, to imitate the exam- 
ple of the woman of Tekoah : And they aſſerted equal right with the men, of 
declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of the public cauſe; becauſe Chriſt had pur- 


chaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt conſiſts equally 


the happineſs of both ſexes. "Pym came to the door of the houſe; and having 
told the female zealots, that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was pre- 
ſented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged, that their prayers for the ſucceſs of the 
commons might follow their petition. Such low arts of popularity were affected 
And by ſuch illiberal cant were the nn, ae incited to civil _ oj and 
convulſions ! | 
ALL petitions, in the mean cine; which Seed the church or n 


from whatever hand they came, were not only diſcouraged; but the petitioners 


were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents: And this unequal 
conduct was openly avowed and juſtified. Whoever deſire a change, it was 
ſaid, muſt expreſs their inclination ; for how, otherwiſe, ſhall it be known ? 
But thoſe who favor the eſtabliſhed government in church or ſtate, ſhould not 
petition 3 becauſe they already enjoy what they wiſh for ®. 

Tnx King had poſſeſſed a very great party in the lower houſe, as appeared in 
the vote for the remonſtrance; and this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt 


been carefully avoided, would ſoon have become the majority; from the odium ; 


attending the violent meaſures employed by the popular leaders. A great majo- 


rity he always poſſeſſed in the houſe of peers, even after the biſhops were con- 


| fined or chaſed away; and this majority could not have been overcome but by 


outrages, which, in the end, would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who 


incited them. By the preſent fury of the people, as by an inundation, were all 
theſe obſtacles ſwept away, and every rampart of royal authority laid level with 
the ground. The victory was purſued with impetuoſity by the fagacious 
commons, who knew the importance of a favorable moment in all popular com- 
motions. The terror of their authority they extended over the whole nation; 
and all oppoſition, and even all blame vented in familiar diſcourſe, were treated 


as the moſt atrocious erimes, by theſe ſevere inquiſitors. Scarcely was it per- 
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Ad 10 bed fink: Gn cb mn i uh particular members ig he Me 
a a figure in the houſe; and reflections, thrown out on Pym, were, at this time, 
treated as breaches of privilege. The rabble without doors were ready to exe- 
cute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor was it ſafe for any 
member to approach either houſe, who. pretended to control or oppoſe the po- 
pular torrent. After ſo undiſguiſed a manner was the violence conducted, that 


Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, defired to know the names of ſuch members, as 


ſhould. vote contrary to the ſentiments of the commons: And Pym faid in the 
lower houſe, that the RO muſt not be ä in the nen of their 
juſt deſires 5 
By. the flight, or terror, or 8 85 the e King's party, an undiſputed by 
majority remained every. where to their opponents ; - and: the bills ſent up by the 
commons, which had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and would certainly. have 
been rejected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the royal aſſent. Theſe were, 
The preſſing bill with its preamble, and the bill againſt the biſhops? votes. The 
King's authority was at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The Queen too, 
being ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, and finding no reſource in her 
huſband's protection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the 
people, on account of her religion, as welk-as hex ſpirit. and activity, was uni - 
verſally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt ignominieus, ſhe: had hitherto 
borne with a ſecret indignation. . The commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, had 
ſcized her very confeſſor; nor would they releaſe him upon her repeated-applica- 
tions. Even a viſit of the Prince to his mother had been openly complained of; 
and remonſtrances againſt - it had been preſented to her. Apprehenſive of at- 
tacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was deſirous of facilitating her eſcape; and ſhe pre- 
vailed with the King to paſs theſe bills, in hopes of appealing, for a time, the 
rage of the multitude. | 
TnksE new conceſſions, Herve impertant, the king immediately found to 
have no other effect, than had all the preceeding ones: They were made the foun- 
dation of demands ſtill more exorbitant. From the facility of his diſpoſition, from 
the impotence of his ſituation, the commons believed, that he could now refuſe 
them nothing. And they regarded the leaſt moment of relaxation, in their in- 
vaſion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the uninterrupted torrent 
of their ſucceſſes. The very moment they were informed of theſe. laſt acquiſi- 
tions, they affronted the Queen, by opening ſome intercepted letters wrote to her 
by Lord Digby : They carried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney- 
general, for obeying his maſter's commands in accuſing their members: And 
they 


9 King's Declar. of 12th of Auguſt, 1642, + Ibid. 
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Fey proſecuted with-freſh vigor their whit of the mills, © on n which they een 
all future hopes of an uncontroled authoritx. 


MoxARCHTCAT government, which, during fo many ages, Fr bees eſta- 
bliſhed in England, the commons were ſenſible, would ſoon regain ſome degree 


of its former dignity, after the preſent” tempeſt was overblown ;'-nor would alt. 


their new invented limitations be able totally to ſuppreſs an authority, | to which 
the nation had ever been accuſtomed. The ſword: alone, to which all human 
ordinances muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired power, and fully enſure to 
them. perſonal ſafety. againſt the riſing indignation of their ſovereign. This 


point, therefore, became the chief object of their aims. To the town of Hull; 


where a large magazine of arms was placed, they diſpatched. Sir John Hotham, 
a gentleman of confiderable fortune in the neighborhood, and of a very ancient 
family; ; and gave him the authority of governor. They ſent orders to Goring, 
who commanded in Portſmouth, to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould re- 
ceive from the parliament. Not contented with having obliged the King to diſ-- 
place Lunsford, whom he had made governor of the tower; they never ceaſed 
folliciting him till he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexceptionable 
character ; and had beſtowed that command on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone, 
they {: aid, they could repoſe confidence.. By a bold and deciſive ſtroke, they 
now reſolved. at once to ſeize the whole power of che ſword, and to confer it in- 


tirely on their own creatures and adherents. 


Tux ſevere votes, paſſed in the beginning of this parliament, apainſt n 
nants and their deputies, for exerciſing powers aſſumed by all. their predeceſſors, 


had totally diſarmed the crown, and had. not left- in any magiſtrate military au- 
thority. ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. To remedy this in- 
convenience now appeared neceſſary. An ordinance was introduced and paſſed 


the two houſes, which reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the ſame powers, of 
which the votes of the commons had bereaved them; but at the ſame time, the 


names of all the lieutenants were inſerted in the ordinance; and theſe conſiſted 
intirely of. men, in whom the parliament could confide.. And for their conduct, 


they were accountable, by the expreſs terms of the ordinance, not ta the Kings 


but to the parliament. 
Tas policy, purſued by the commons, ol which had hitherto W to 


2dmirarion, was to aſtoniſh the King by the boldneſs of their enterprizes, to in- 


termingle no ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions no leſs violent 


than their pretenſions, and to make the King ſenſible what little eſtimation they 
made either of his perſon or his dignity. To a bill, ſo deſtructive of royal au- 
thority, with an inſolence ſeemingly wanton, they prefixed. a preamble, equally 
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diſhonorable to erforl charter f the King "Theſe are the words: © Where- 

ce as there has of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe 
ce of commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody coun- 
c cils of papiſts and other ill · affected perſons, who have already raiſed a rebellion 
in the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon of many diſcoveries, we 
ce cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to ſtir up the like rebellions and 
< inſurrections in this kingdom of rere, but alſo to back them with forces 
from abroad, Sc. 

HERE Charles firſt ventured to cat a ſtop to - his e and that not 
by a refuſal, but a delay. When this demand was made; a demand, which, if 
granted, the commons juſtly regarded as the laſt they ſhould ever have. occaſion 
to make; he was at Dover, attending the Queen and the Princeſs of Orange 
in their embarkation. He replied that he had not now leiſure to conſider a mat- 
ter of ſo great importance, and muſt therefore reſpite his anſwer, till his return. 
The parliament inſtantly diſpatched another meſſage to him, with ſolicitations 
ſtill more importunate. They expreſſed their great grief at his Majeſty's anſwer 
to their juſt and neceſſary petition. They repreſented, - that any delay, during 
dangers and diſtractions ſo great and preſſing, was equally unſatisfactory and de- 
ſtructive as an abſolute denial. They inſiſted, that a meaſure, ſo neceſſary for 
public ſafety, it was their duty to ſee put in execution. And they affirmed, that 
the people, in many counties, had applied to them for that purpoſe, and, in 
ſome places, were, of -themſelves and by their own authority, providing againſt 
thoſe urgent dangers, with which they were threatened TP. 

EvEN after this inſolence, the King durſt not venture upon a flat denial. Be- 
fide excepting to the preamble, which threw ſuch diſhonor upon him, and pro- 
teſting the innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houſe of commons ; 
he only defired, that the military authority, if it was defective, ſhould firſt be 
conferred upon the crown ; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch as 
would be revokeable at pleaſure, on the very ſame perſons, whom the parliament 
had named in the ordinance. By a former meſſage, he had expreſſed his wiſhes, 
that they ſhould lay before him, in one view, all the demands, which they e- 
ſeemed requiſite for the ſettlement of the nation. They pretended, that they 
were expoſed to perils, ſo dreadful and imminent, that they had not leiſure for 
ſuch a work. The expedient, propoſed by the King, ſeemed a ſufficient remedy 
during this emergence ; and yet preſeryed the prerogative of the * int ire 
and unbroken. | 


7 | Bur 
* Ruſhworth, part 3. vol. i. chap. 4. 4 Id. ibid. 


end bs cured by one remedy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the 
dangers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as would endure no longer delay; 
and unleſs the King ſpeedily complied with their demands, they would be inforced, 

fur the ſafety of 1 King and Kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authori- 
ty of both houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They aſſerted, that 
thoſe parts of the kingdom, which have, from their own authority, put them - 
ſelves in a poſture of defence during theſe prevailing jealouſies and fears, have 
acted ſuitable to the declarations and directions of both houſes, and conformable 
to the laws of the kingdom. And while they thus menaced the King with their 
power, they invited him * fix his reſidence at London, where, _y Knew, he 

would be intirely at mercy *. 

«I am ſo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid the King in his prompt reply,. 
ce that I know not what to anſwer, You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears ! lay your 
© hands on your hearts and aſk yourſelves, whether I may not likeways be di. 
* {turbed with fears and jealouſies : And if fo, I aſſure you, that this meſſage has 
© nothing leſſened them. 

« As to the militia, I thought ſo much of it before I gave that: anſwer, we) 
e am ſo much aſſured, that the anſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or rea- 
“ ſon you can aſk, or I in honor grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. 
„Fo my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be fafe and honorable, and: 

e that I had no 4 to abſent myſelf from Whitehall: Aſk yourſelves whether 


&« have not. 


„What would you have? Have I violated your laws? Have I denied to paſs. 


< any bill for the caſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do. not aſk, what you 


have done for ine. 
« Have any of my people been tranſported with fears and apprehenſions ? E 
&« offer as free and generous a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. . All this conſider- 


«ed, there is a Judgment of heaven upon this nation, if theſe diſtractions con- 


Menne. 
« Gop fo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts and intentions are upright 


c for the maintenance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervance and. 


e preſervation of the laws; and I hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt 1 laws for my 
© preſervation.”? 

| No. ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the King's conſent to their or- 

dinance, than they inſtantly voted ; That thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty's an- 

{wer were enemies to the ſtate and miſchieyous projectors againſt the defence of 

| the 
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jeſty perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace and ſafety of all his kingdoms, un- 
leſs ſoine ſpeedy remedy be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both houſes ; 
and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have put themſelves in a poſture of defence 
againſt the common ene bavs ons pecking _ I 1s. 3+ 16% Wd _ * 
proved by the houſe *. 

LEesT the people, who, in no b had ever been any authority of b 
ment exerted without the concurrence of the king, might be averſe to the ſe- 
conding all theſe uſurpations, they were plied with rumors of danger, with the 
terrors of invaſion, with the dread of the Engliſh and Iriſh papiſts; and the moſt 
unaccountable | panics were ſpred thro'out the nation. Lord Digby, having en- 
tered Kingſton with a coach and fix, attended with a few livery-ſervants, the in- 
telligence was conveyed to London; and it was immediately voted, that he had 

in a hoſtile manner to the terror and affright of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and had levied war againſt the King and kingdom +. Petitions from all quarters 


| loudly demanded of the parliament to put the nation in a-poſture of defence ; 


and the county of Stafford in particular expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſurrection a- 
mong the papiſts, that every man, they ſaid, was conſtrained to Rand Upon his 
guard, not even daring to go to church anarmed t. 

THAT the ſame violence, by which he had ſo long been — might not 
{till reach him, and extort his conſent to the diſhonorable and pernicious ordinance 
of the militia, Charles had reſolved to remove farther from London : And ac- 
cordingly, taking the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Yorke along with him, 
he arrived, by flow journeys, at Yorke, which he was determined, for ſome 
time, to make the place of his reſidence. The diſtant parts -of the kingdom, 
being removed from that furious vortex of new principles'and opinions, which 
had tranſported the capital, ſtill retained a fincere regard for the church and mo- 
narchy ; and the King here found marks of attachment beyond what he had be- 
fore expected. From all quarters of England, the prime nobility and gentry, 
either perſonally or by meſſages and letters, expreſſed their duty towards him; 
and exhorted him to fave himſelf and them from that ' ignominious ſlavery, with 
which they were threatened. The {mall interval of time, which had paſſed 
ſince the fatal accuſation of the members, had been ſufficient to open the eyes of 
many, and recover them from the aſtoniſhment, with which, at firſt, they had 
been ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate attempt of the King ſeemed but a ſmall 

| \ , counterpoize 


* 


Ruſhworth, part 3. vol. i, chap. 4. 
4 Clarendon, Ruſhworth, part 3. vol. i. chap. 2. p. 495. 
+ Dugdale, p. 89. 
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counte: 
im and every other branch of the legiſlature. - 


And however ſweet the found of 


liberty, many reſolved to adhere to that moderate freedom, tranſmitted them 


from their anceſtors, and now better ſecured by ſuch important conceſſions; ra- 
ther than, by engaging in a giddy ſearch after greater independence, rum a mani- 


feſt riſque, either on e a "raſh eee or IDE * law and 


order. 

Gnas fading himſelf. ern by a contelexable party in the kingdom, 
began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, and to retort the accuſations of the commons 
with a vigor, which he had never before exerted. Notwithſtanding all their re- 
monſtrances, and menaces, and infults, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing the militia- 
ordinance; and they proceeded to frame a new ordinance, in which, by the au- 
thority of the two houſes, without the King's oonſent, they named lieutenants for 
all the counties, and conferred on them the command of the whole military force, 
the whole guards, garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. He iſſued proclamations 
againſt this manifeſt uſurpation; the moſt precipitant and moſt” enormous, of 
which there is any inſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory : And, as he profeſſed a reſolu- 
tion ſtrictly to obſerve the law himſelf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige 
every other perſon to pay it a like obedience. The name of the king was ſo 
eſſential to all laws, and ſo familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the 
parliament were afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the innovation would 
be too ſenſible to the people. In all commands, therefore, which they conferred, 
they bound the perſons to obey the orders'of his Majeſty, ſignified by both houſes 
of parliament. And, inventing a diſtinction, hitherto unheard of, betwixt the 
office and the-perſon of the king; thoſe very forces, which they employed againſt 

him, they levied in his name and by his authority. 
ITis remarkable how much the topics of argument were now reverſed betwixt 
the parties. The King, while he acknowledged his former error, of employing 
a pretext of neceſſity, in order to infringe the laws and conſtitution, . warned the 
parliament not to imitate an example, on which they threw ſuch violent blame: 
And the parliament, while they clothed their perſonal fears or ambition under 


the appearance of national and imminent danger, made unknowingly an apology 


for the moſt exceptionable part of the King's conduct. That the liberties of the 


people were no longer expoſed to any peril from royal authority, ſo narrowly dr- 


cumſcribed, ſo exactly defined, ſo unſupported by revenue and by military power) 
might be maintained upon very plauſible topics: But that the danger, allowing 
it to have any exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable; 
which diſſolves all law and levels all limitations, ſeems apparent from the ſimpleſt 

Vor. I. | T t view. 
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rare, as fanaticiſm intirely purged from all mixture of hypocriſy. So congenial 
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view of theſe tratiſitions. So obvious indeed was the King's preſent "inability 
to invade the conſtitution, that the fears and jealouſtes, 'which operated on the 
bo arms, were undeubtecy, not of à evil, 


but of a religious natur. The diſtempered Iimaginations of men were agitated 
with a continual dread of popery, with a Horror for prelacy, with an antipathy 
to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection for whatever was 


' moſt oppoſite to theſe objects of averſion. The fanatical ſpirit, let looſe, con- 


founded all regards to eaſe, _; en wt wo crore _ _—_ and 4 
vil obligation. enn 

Tu great courage and böte, Aſplayed by mat of the opti — 
have commonly inclined men to do them; in one reſpect, more honor than they 
deſerve, and to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed pretexts, 
which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve their ſelfiſh purpoſes. . Tis how- 
ever probable, if not certain, that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of 
their own zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſm, is perhaps as 


to the human mind are religious ſentiments, that, where the temper is not guard- 
ed by a philoſophical ſcepticiſm, the moſt cool and determined, it is impoſſible 
to counterfeit long theſe holy fervors, without feeling ſome ſhare of the aſſumed 
warmth : And on the other hand, ſo precarious and temporary is the operation 
of theſe ſupernatural views, that the religious extaſies, if conſtantly employed, 
mult often be counterfeit, and muſt ever be warped by thoſe more familiar mo- 
tives of intereſt and ambition, which inſenſibly gain upon the mind. This in- 


deed ſeems the key to moſt of the celebrated characters of that age. Equally 


full of fraud and of ardor, theſe pious patriots talked perpetually of ſeeking the 
Lord, yet ſtill purſued their own purpoſes; and have left a memorable leſſon to 
poſterity, how deluſive, how deſtructive that- principle 15 by which they were 
animated. 

Eacn party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt the on of commen- 


cing a civil war; but both of them prepared for an event, which they deemed ine- 
vitable. To gain the people's favor and good opinion was the chief point on 


both ſides. Never was there a people leſs corrupted by vice, and more actuated 


dy principle, than the Engliſh during that period: Never did the nation poſſeſs 


more capacity, more courage, more public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal. The 
infuſion of one ingredient in too large a proportion had corrupted all theſe noble 
principles, and converted them into the moſt virulent poiſon. To determine his 
choice in the approaching conteits, every man hearkened with avidity to the rea- 


ſons, propoſed on both ſides. The war of the pen preceded that of the ſword, 


and 


lj humors of : hat parties. bed private os 
turers without number, the King and parliament themſelves carried on the con. 
troverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, . and declarations,.. where the nation Was 
really the party, to whom all arguments were addreſſed... "That. had here a 
double advantage. Not only his cauſe was more favorable, as ſupporting. the 
antient government of church and ſtate, againſt the moſt illegal pretepſions : FS. 
was alſo defended with more art and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted of 
the office of ſecretary ; a man, who adorned the pureſt virtue, with the richeſt 
gifts of nature, with the moſt valuable acquiſitions of learning. By him, afliſt- 
ed by the King himſelf, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly compoſed. 
So ſenſible was Charles of his ſuperiority in this particular, that he took care to 
diſperſe every where the papers of the parliament along with his own, that the 
people might be the more enabled, by compariſon, to form a judgment betwixt 
them: The parliament, while they diſtributed copies of their own, were anxious 
to ſuppreſs all the King's compoſitions. 

I 0o clear up the principles of the conſtitution, to N the boundaries of the 
powers entruſted by law to the ſeveral members, to ſhow what great im provements 
the whole political ſyſtem had received from the King's late conceſſions, to demon- 
ſtrate his intire confidence in his people and his reliance on their affections, to 
point out the ungrateful returns which had been made him, and the enormous 
encroachments, inſults, and indignities, to which he had been expoſed; theſe 
were the topics, which, with ſo much juſtneſs of reaſoning and propriety of ex· 


preſſion, were inſiſted on in the King's declarations and remonſtrances *. 
1 | Tao? 


* Tn ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be penned by Lord Falkland, is found the firſt regu- 
lar definition of the conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of it, that occurs in any Engliſh 
compoſition ; at leaſt any, publiſhed by authority. The three ſpecies of government, monarchical, 
ariſtocratical, and democratical, are there plainly diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh government is ex- 
preſsly ſaid to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and tempered together. This ſtyle, 
tho' the ſenſe of it was implied in m̃any inftitutions, no former king of England would have uſed, 
and no ſubje would have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers againſt Hambden, 
inthe caſe of ſhip-mioney, inſiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power: And 

the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They only aſſert, that the ſubjects have alſo a fundamental 
property in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by their own conſent in parlia - 
ment. But that the parſtament was inſtituted to check and control the king, and ſhare the ſupreme 
power, would, in all former times, have been eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, 
Language. We need not be furprized, that governments ſhould long continue, tho* the boundaries 
of authority, in their ſeveral branches, be implicite, confuſed, and undetermined. 'This is the caſe 
all over the world. Who can draw an exact line betwixt the ſpiritual and temporal powers in catho- 
lic ſtates ? What code aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, in every occurrence! 
_Perhaps, 


— Tuo“ theſe writings were of nen and tended much to reconcile the 
nation to Charles, it was evident, that they would not be decifive, and that 
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keener weapons mult determine the controverſy. To the ordinance of the par- 


Hament concerning the militia, the King oppoſed his commiſſions of array. The 
counties obeyed the one or the other, according as they ſtood affected. And 
in many counties, where the people were divided, mobbifh combats and fkir- 
miſhes enſued. The parliament on this occaſion, went ſo far as to vote, Thar, 
te when the lords and commons in parliament, which is the ſupreme court of ju- 


_ © dicature, ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to have this not only queſti- 


23d of April. 


Preparations 


« oned, but contradicted, is a high breach of their privileges.” This was a plain 
aſſuming the whole legiſlative authority, and exerting it in the moſt material ar- 
ticle, the government of the militia. Upon the ſame principles, the King's ne- 
gative voice in paſſing of laws, by a verbal criticiſm on nn tenſe of a Latin verb, 
they pretended to raviſh from hun. 

The magazine- of Hull contained the arms of all the fem levied ant the 
Scotch; and Sir John Hotham, the governor, tho? he had accepted of a commiſ- 
ſion "Ba the parliament,” was not eſteemed much diſaffected to the church and 
monarchy. Charles, therefore, was hopeful, that, if he preſented himſelf at 
Hull before the commencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by his preſence, 


would admit him with his retinue; after which he would eaſily render himſelf 


maſter of the place. But the governor was on his guard. He ſhut the gates, and 
refuſed to receive the King, who deſired. leave to enter with twenty perſons only: 
Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and complained to the parliament 
of his diſobedience. The parliament avowed; and juſtified the action. 

TE county of Yorke formed a guard to the King of 600 men: For the 


for civil war. kings of England had hitherto lived among their ſubjects like fathers among their 


children, and had derived all their ſecurity from the dignity of their character and 
from the protection of the laws. The two houſes, tho' they had already levied a 


guard for themſelves ; had attempted to ſeize all the nulitary power, all the navy, | 


Perhaps, the Engliſfi is the firſt mixt government, the 65 e part has been very 
accurately defined: And yet there ſtill remain many very important queſtions, betwixt the two houſes, 
that, by common conſent, are buried in a diſcreet filence. The king's power is, indeed, more ex- 
ally limited; but this period, of which we now treat, is the time, at which that accuracy com, 
menced. And it appears from Warwic and Hobbs, that many royaliſts blamed this. philoſophical 
preciſion in the King's penman, and thought that the veil was very imprudently taken off the myſte: 
ries of government. *Tis certain, that liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe , controverſies 
and inquiries; and the royal authority. too became. more ſecure, within thoſe n which were 


abgned to it. 
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and alt the forts of the Ng lem ; had openly employed their authority l in every 
ſpecies of warlike preparation: Yet immediately voted, „That the King, ſedu- 
« ced by wicked council, intended to make war againſt his parliament, Who, im 
« all their conſultations arid actions, had propoſed no other end, but the care of 
* his Kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to his perſon ; ; that 
* this attempt was a breach of the truſt repoſed in him- by his people, contrary 
«'to his oath, and tending to a diſſolution of the government; and that who-- 
« ever ſhould aſliſt him in fuch a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws of 
“the kingdom.” f 

THe armies, which they had been every where levying under pretext of Ire- 
land, the parliament henceforth more openly inliſted for their own purpoſes, 
and gave the command of them to the Earl of Efſex. In London no leſs than 


four thouſand men inliſted in one day. And the parliament voted a declarati- 


on, which they required every member to ſubſcribe, that they would live an. 
die with their general. . 
TRE iflued orders for bringing in loans of money and plate, i in order to main- 
tain forces, which ſhould defend the king and both houſes of parliament : For 
this ſtyle they {till preſerved. Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were 


brought into their treaſurers. Hardly were there men enough to receive it, or 


room ſufficient to lay it. And many with regret were obliged to carry back 
their offerings, and wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to receive them. Such 
zeal animated the pious partizans of the parſiament, eſpecially in the city! The 
women parted with alt the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and even with 


their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, in order to ſupport the Good. cauſe againſt tlie 


malignants. 


MEANWHILE the ſplendor of the Nobility, with which the King was envi- 
roned, much eclipſed the appearance at Weſtminſter. The Lord keeper, Little-- 
ton, had fled to Yorke, and ſent the great ſeal before him. Above forty peers - 


of the firſt rank attended the King; while the houſe of lords ſeldom. conſiſted of 


more than, ſixteen members. Near the moiety too of the lower houſe. abſented. 


themſelyes from councils, which they eſteemed ſo full of danger. The commons 


ſent up an impeachment againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty in parliament: 
Their own members alſo, who ſhould return to them, they voted not to admit, | 


till ſatisfied concerning the reaſon of their abſence. 
To the peers, . who attended him, Charles made a 1 that he 9 
ed. from them no obedience to any commands, which were not warranted by the 


laws- 


. Vicar's God in the mount. 


Chap. Vr. 


1042; 


roth of June. 
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laws of the land. Thoſe peers anſwered this declaration by à proteſt, where they 
declared their reſolution to obey no commands, but ſuch as were warranted by 
that authority, By theſe deliberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſh prince 
and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confoundthe furious and tumultuary refolu- 
tions taken by the parliament, - 

Taz Queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in Holland, had been enabled to 
purchaſe a large cargoe of arms and ammunition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping ma- 
ny perils, arrived ſafely to the King. His preparations were not near ſo forward 
as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove all jealouſy, he had reſolved, 
that their uſurpations and illegal pretenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole world, 
and thought, that, to recover the confidence of his people, was a point much 
more material to his intereſt, than the collecting any magazines, ſtores, or ar- 
mies, which might breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal councils. © But the ur- 
gent neceſſity of his ſituation no longer admitted of delay. He now prepared 
himſelf for defence. With a ſpirit, activity, and addreſs, which neither the 
one party apprehended, nor the other expected, he employed all the advantages, 
which remained to him, and rouzed up his adherents to arms. The reſources 
of this Prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his difficulties ;z and he never ap- 
peared greater than when plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. From 
the mixt character, indeed, of Charles aroſe, in part, the misfortunes, in which 
England was, at this time, involved, His great political errors had raifed him 
inveterate enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured him zealous parti - 
zans: And betwixt the hatred of the one and the afſections of the other was the 
nation agitated with the moſt violent convulſions. 

THarT the King might deſpair of all compoſition, the parliament ſent him the 


conditions, on which they were willing to come to agreement. Their demands, 


contained in nineteen propoſitions, amounted to a total abolition of monarchi = 

authority. They required, That no man ſhould remain in the council, who was 
not agreeable to parliament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould have validity, un- 
leſs it paſſed the council, and was atteſted under their hand; that all the officers 
of ſtate ſhould be had with conſent of parliament ; that none of the royal fa- 
mily ſhould marry without conſent of parliament or council ; that the laws ſhould 
be executed againſt catholics ; that the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be excluded; 
that the reformation of the liturgy and church-government ſhould have place, 
according to advice of parliament ; that the ordinance, with regard to the mi- 
litia, be ſubmitted to; that the juſtice of parliament may paſs upon all delin- 
guents ; that a general pardon be granted with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed 


by 
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by ae; that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of nn Chap. v. 


ment; that no peers be made but with conſent of both houſes. 


« SHOULD I grant theſe demands,” ſaid the King in reply, I may be 


e waited on bare-headed ; I may have my hand kiffed ; the title of majeſty be con- 
„ tinued to me; and 7 be king s authority, ſignified by both houſes, may be ſtill the 
&« {tyle of your commands; I may have ſwords and maces carried before me, 
« and pleaſe myſelf with che fight of a crown and ſceptre (tho even theſe twi gs 
« would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock, upon which they grew, was dead): 
e But as to true and real power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, 


ce but the ſign of a king.” War on any terms was eſteemed, by the King and 


all his counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace, Charles accordingly 
made account of ſupporting his authority by arms. © His towns,” he faid, 
ce were taken from him, his ſhips, his arms, his money; but there ſtill remain- 
& ed to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his ſubjects, which, with God's bleſ- 
„ ſing, he doubted not, would recover all the reſt.” Collecting therefore ſome 
forces, he advanced ſouthwards 3 and at Nottingham, he erected his royal {tans 
dard, the open ſignal of diſcord an civil war thro'out the nation. 


1642. 
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e ON the chil War. — of pariies—Batte f Rake 
Bill. Negotiation at O Verd. Fortes of the royalifts in the weſt. 
Battle of Stratton. 0 Lanſdoun. 0, Roundway-down.—— 


Death of. Hombden.——Briftol taken.——Stege of Greer. Battle 
of Neubury. Actions in the north of England. ——Solemn league a and 


.covenant,—— Arming of the Scotch. Sai bs of Ireland. 


HEN two names, ſo ſacred in the Engliſh conſtitution, as thoſe. of 

KING and PARLIAMENT, were placed in oppoſition to each other; 
no wonder the people were divided in their choice, and were agitated with the 
moſt violent animoſities and factions. 

Tux nobility and more conſiderable gentry, dreadin g a total confuſion of ranks 
and orders from the fury of the populace, ranged themſelves in defence of the 
monarch, from whom they received, and to whom they communicated, their 
luſtre. Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived from their anceſtors, they 
adhered to the antient principles of the conſtitution, and valued themſelves on 
exerting the maxims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of the old Engliſh fa- 
milies. And while they paſſed their time moſHy in their country-ſeats, they 
were ſurprized to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever been un- 
acquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, but an abolition almoſt total, of 
monarchical authority *. 

Tat city of London on the other hand, and moſt of the great corporations, 
took part with the parliament, and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles, 
on which the pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The government of 
cities, which, even under abſolute monarchies, is commonly republican, inclined 
them to this party; The ſmall hereditary influence, which can be retained over 
the induſtrious inhabitants of towns; the natural independence of citizens; and 
the force of popular currents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations of mankind ; 
all thefe cauſes, there, gave authority to the new principles propagated thro” out 


the nation. Many families too, which had lately been enriched by commerce, 
faw 


Among the other nobility, the Earl of Briſtol, tho' long in the oppoſition, when matters came 
to extremity, adhered to the court, and was proſecuted with implacable malice by the parliament. 
He dicd in France k in 1652. 


4 ane” with Nu WS OY that, notwithſtanding their opulence, they could, not 
' _ raiſe themſelves to a level with the antient gentry : They therefore adhered to a 
power, by whoſe ſucceſs they hoped: to acquire rank and conſideration. And the 


new ſplendor and glory of the Dutch commonwealth, - where liberty ſo happily 
foſtered induſtry, made all the commercial part of the nation ardently deſire to 2 


ſiee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. | yt 
_. Taz genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely, at this time, \ Soterwoven wh 
politics, correſponded exactly to theſe diviſions. The preſbyterian religion was 
new, republican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace: The other had an 
air of greater ſhow and ornament, was eſtabliſhed on antient authority, and bore 
an affinity to the kingly and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. The de- 
votees of preſbytery became of courſe zealous partizans of the parliament : The 
friends of the epiſcopal. church valued themſelves on defending the rights of 
monarchy. | 
Som men too there were of liberal education, who, being either carcleſs 
or ignorant of thoſe diſputes, bandied about by the clergy of both ſides, aſpi- 
red to nothing but an eaſy. enjoyment of life, amid the jovial entertainment 
and ſocial intercourſe of their companions. All theſe flocked to the King's ſtan- 
dard, where they breathed a freer air, and were exempted from that rigid pre- 
ciſeneſs and melancholy auſterity, which reigned among the parliamentary 
| „ was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at firſt that betwixt the con- 
tending parties : Almoſt every advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The King's 
revenue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the parliament, who iſſued out 


to him, from time to time, ſmall ſums for his preſent ſubſiſtence; and as ſoon 
as he withdrew to Yorke, they totally ſtopped all payments. London and all 


the ſea-ports, except Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the cuſtoms yielded 
them a certain and conſiderable ſupply of money ; and all contributions, loans, 
and impoſitions were more eaſily raiſed from the cities, which poſſeſſed the ready 
money, and where men lived under their inſpection, than they could be levied 
by the King in thoſe open countries, which, after ſome time, declared for 
him. 
THE ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of the ſea-ports, to which 
they belonged. And the Earl of Northumberland, Lord admiral, having em- 
braced the party of the parliament, had named, at their deſire, the Earl of War- 
wic for his lieutenant; who at once eſtabliſhed his authority in the fleet, and kept 
the intire dominion of the ſea in the hands of that aſſembly. | 
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En vi. Al the magazines of arms and ammunition were at firſt ſeized. by the parlia- 


ment; and their fleet intercepted the greateſt part of thoſe, which, from Hol · 
land, were ſent by the Queen. The King was obliged, in order to arm bis fol- | 
lowers, to borrow the weapons of. the train-bands, under promiſe of NT 
them, as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled in the kingdom. - - - 

Inu veneration for parliaments was, at that time, extreme thro't out the nati · 
on. The cuſtom of reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pre- 
text, ſo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no inſtances of their 
encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims had hitherto been obſerved. Men conſider- 
ed the houſe of commons in no other light, than as the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, whoſe intereſt was the ſame with that of the public, who were the eternal 
guardians of law and liberty, and whom no motive, bat the neceſſary defence of 


the people, could ever engage in an oppoſition to the crown. The torrent, 
therefore, of general affection ran to the parliament. What is the great advan- 


tage of popularity; the privilege of affixing epithets fell of courſe to that party. 
The King's adherents were the Ficked and the Malignant: Their adverſaries were 
the Godly and the Well. affected. And as the force of the cities was more united 
than that of the country, and at once gave ſhelter-and protection to the parlia- 
mentary party, who could caſily ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighborhood ; al- 
moſt the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the war, ſeemed to be in the 
hands of the parliament. 

Wnar alone gave the King ſome compenſation for all the advantages, pofſeſ. 
ſed by his adverſaries, was the nature and qualities of his adherents. Greater 
bravery and activity were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of a low multitnde. And as the men of 


eſtates, at their own expence, levied and armed their tenants ; beſide an attach- 


ment to their maſters, a ſuperior force and courage were expected in theſe ruſtic 
troops, to what could be looked for in the vitious and enervated populace of cities. 
Tax neighboring ſtates bf Europe, being engaged in violent wars, little inter- 
efted themſelves in theſe civil commotions; and this ifland enjoyed the ſingular 
advantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own quarrels without the in- 
terpoſal of foreigners. France from policy had fomented the firſt diſorders in Scot- 
land; had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels; and continued to give countenance 
to the Engliſh parliament : Spain, from bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with ſome 
fupplies of money and arms. The Prince of Orange, cloſely allied to the crown, 
encouraged Engliſh officers, who ſerved in the low-cpuntries, to inliſt in the King's 
army : The Scotch officers, who had been fo in Germany, and in the late 
eommotions, chiefly took part with the parliament, \--4 


TRE 
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- Taz contempt, ntertaimed of the King's parey, e that it was the 


chief cauſe of puſhing matters to ſuch extremity againſt him; and many believed, 
that he never would attempt reſiſtance, bur muſt at faſt yield to the preten-' 


ſions, however enormous, of the parliament. | Even after his ſtandard was 


erected, men could not be brought to apprehend à civil war; nor was it 
imagined that he would have the imprudence to enrage his implacable- enemies, 


and render his own condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a force which was fo 
much fuperior. The low condition, in which he appeared at Nottingham, farther 
confirmed all theſe hopes. His artillery, tho' very ſmall, he had been obliged 


t; to leave at Yorke; for want of horſes to tranſport it. Beſide the trained bands of 


the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff, he had not got together above 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which conſiſted his chief ſtrength, ex- 
ceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill provided of arms. The forces of 
the parliament lay -at Northampton, within a few days march of him ; and con- 
ſiſted of above ſix thouſand men, well armed and well appointed. Had theſe 
troops advanced upon the King, they muſt ſoon have diſſipated the ſmall force 


which he had aſſembled. By purſuing him in his retreat, they had fo diſcredited 


his cauſe and diſcouraged his adherents, as to have for ever prevented his 
gathering an army able to make head againſt them. But the Earl of Eſſex, the 
parliamentary general, had not yet received any orders from his maſters. What 


rendered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitant ſteps as they had formerly - 


taken, is not eaſily explained. Tis probable, that in the extreme diſtreis of his 
party conſiſted the preſent ſafety of the King. The parliament hoped, that the 
royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced of their ſlender re- 

ſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, and leave their adverſaries a victory, ſo 


much the more compleat and ſecure, that it would be gained without the ap- 


pearance of force, and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, when it became neceſſa- 
ry to make the concluſive ſtep, and offer bare · faced violence to their ſovereign, 
their ſcruples and apprehenſions, tho' not ſufficient to overcome their W N 
were able to protract the execution of them. 
' $1x Jacob Aſtley, whom the King had appointed major general of his in- 
tended army, told him, that he could not give him affurance but he might be 
taken out of his bed, if the rebels ſnould make a briſk attempt to that ul 
All the King's attendants were full of well grounded apprehenſions. Some of the 
lords having deſired, that a meſſage might be ſent to the parliament with over - 
tures to a treaty 3 Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his preſent 
condition, meant nothing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, 
left this 9 ſhould be farther infiſted on. But next day, the Earl of 
Uu2 Southampton, 
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Squitiampton,. whotth ue one could fuſpec of baſe or timid counſels, having 
opened the ſame advice, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and deliberation - 
He urged, That, - tho? ſuch a ſtep would probably encreaſe the, inſolence of the 
parliament; this was ſo far from being an objection, that nothing could be of 
greater advantage to the royal cauſe : That if they refuſed to treat, which was 
moſt probable, the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that nothing could more 
diſguſt the nation than ſuch haughty ſeverity : That if they admitted of a treaty, 
their propoſitions, conſidering their preſent condition, would be fo exorbitant, 
as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, and gain the general favor to 
the King's party: And that, at worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, 
and a delay of the imminent- danger, with which the King was at preſent 


threatened. | +» 


CHARLES, ON aſſembling the council, had declared againſt all advances to- 
wards an accommodation; and had faid, that, having now nothing left him but 
his. honor, that laſt en he was reſolved ſteddily to preſerve, and rather ts 
periſh than yield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies. But by the con- 
current deſire of the counſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace Southampton's 
advice. That Nobleman, therefore, along with Sir John Colepeper and Sir 
William Uvedale, was diſpatched to-London with offers of a treaty. The manner 
of their reception gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton was not allowed by 
the peers to take his ſeat; but was ordered to deliver his meſfage to-the-uſher, 
and to depart the city immediately: The commons ſhowed little better diſpo- 
fition to Colepeper. Both houſes replied, that they could admit no treaty with 
the King, till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled his proclamations, in 
which the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves to be declared traitors. The King, by 
a ſecond meflage, denied any ſuch intention againſt the two houſes ; but offered 
to recall theſe proclamations, provided the parliament agreed to recall theirs, in 
which his adherents were declared traitors. They deſired. him in return to diſ- 
miſs his forces, to reſide with his parliament, and give up delinquents to their 
juſtice 3 that is, abandon himſelf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies. 
Both parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages and replies, they had 
gained the ends which they propoſed. The King believed, that the people were 
ſufficiently ſatisfied of the parliament's inſolence and averſion to peace: The 
parliament intended, by this vigor in their reſolutions, to ſupport the vigor of 
their military operations. 

THE courage of the parliament, beſide their great ſuperiority of 3 was 
ſupported by two recent events, which had happened in their favor. Goring 
was governor of Portſmouth, the beſt fortified town in the kingdom, and, by 

its 
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irs ſituation, of great importance. This man ſeemed to have des Himſelf an Chap. vw 


imꝑlacable enemy to the King, by betraying, probably magnifying, the ſecret 
cabals of the army; and the: parliament thought, that his fidelity to them 
might, on that account, be entirely depended on. But the ſame levity of mind 
{till attended him, and the ſame diſregard to engagements and profeſſions." Un- 
derhand he took his meaſures. with the court, and declared againſt the parliaments 
But, tho? he had been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long before knew: 


his danger; ſo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had left the place entirely deſti- 


tute of proviſions, and, in a me days, was Nees to ſurrender to the forces * 
the parliament. 


TE Marquis of Hertford was 4 Nobleman of the greateſt quality and chara- 


cter in the kingdom, and, equally with the King, deſcended, by a female, from 


Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had attempted, without having ob- 


tained the conſent of that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a Lady nearly re- 
lated to the crown; and, upon diſcovery of his intention, had been obliged, for 
ſome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye 
at court, from which, in a great meaſure, he withdrew; and living in an inde- 
pendent manner, he addicted himſelf intirely to literary occupations and amuſe- 
ments. In proportion as the King declined in popularity, Hertford's character 
flouriſhed with the people; and when this parliament aſſembled, no nobleman im 
the kingdom poſſeſſed more general favor and authority. By his ſagacity, he 
foon perceived, that the commons, not contented with correcting the abuſes of 
government, were carried, by the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the oppoſite extreme, and were committing violations, no leſs dangerous than 
the former, upon the Engliſh conſtitution. Immediately he devoted himſelf to 
the ſupport of the King's falling authority, and was prevailed with to be gover-' 
nor to the young Prince, and reſide in the court, to which, in the eyes of alt 


men, he gave, by his preſence, a new luſtre and authority. So high was his cha- 


racter for mildneſs and humanity, that he {till preſerved, by means of theſe popu- 
lar virtues, the public favor ; and-every one was ſenſible of the true motive of his 
change. Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy, he now beſtirred himfelf 
in raiſing an army for the King; and being named general of the weſtern coun- 
ties, where his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to aſſemble forces in Somerſerſhire. 
By the aſſiſtance of Lord Seymour, Lord Paulet, John Digby, ſon to the Earl of 


Briſtol, Sir. Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together ſome appearance- 


of an army; when the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, ſent the EarL ok 
Bedford with a conſiderable force againſt him. On his appearance, Hertford was 


wil to retire into Sherborne caſtle; and finding that place incapable of de- 


fence, 
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train et * and gentry, who now attended the King in his diſtreſſes, there 
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| Gy va. P Six Ralph Hopton, Sir Jchn 
76%. Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their horſe, conſiſting of about a 
e eee eee . wann, een erer 


better prepared for their reception 
ALL the diſperſed Loe e che perkemcar's army; were now. doo mth 


to Northampton; and the Earl of Eſſex, who had. joined them, found the whole 
amount to 15000 men. The King, tho' his camp had been gradually reinforced 
from all quarters, was ſenſible, that he had no army which could cope with fo for- 
midable a force; and he thought it prudent, by flow marches, to retire to Derby 
and thence to Shrewſbury, in order to countenance the levies, which his friends 


were making in thoſe quarters. At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, 
he made a rendezvous of all his forces, and cauſed his military orders to be red at 


| the head of each regiment. That he might bind himſelf by erer ny he 
| ſolemnly took the following proteſtation before his whole army. 


« do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, and es I hope for his ble. 
% ſing and protection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and 
« maintain the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in the church of 
40 England; and, by the grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. . 

« deſire, that the laws may ever be the meaſure of my government, and 
e that the liberty and property of the ſubject may by them be preſerved with 
« the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on 
<« this army, raiſed for my neceflary defence, to preſerve me from the preſent 
« rebellion; I do folemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 
< tain the juſt privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern, to the ut- 
© moſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and 
<« particularly, to obſerve inviolably the laws to which I have conſented this 
% parliament, Mean while, if this emergence, and the great neceſſity to which 


«4 I am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God 


« and man to the authors of this war; 6 60 me who have ſo earneſtly 
4 labored to preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 

« Wren I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall expect 1 no ad or relief 
from man, nor any protection from above: But in this reſolution, I hope 
4 for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, —_ confident of the bleſſing of 
« heaven.” 

Tro' the aſſiſtance of the church wake 1 anal the King's adherents, 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much incul- 
eated by the clergy, had never done him any real ſervice. Of all that generous 


were 
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sede the ſpirit of liberty, 4 well ata And in 
the hopes lone of his amending ſome paſt errors, were ny” 1 in his de- 
_ to ſacrifice their lives and fortune. | 


money, which he received, tho” in no great quantities, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which was ſent him; he received 
news of an re the firſt brow: had happened in theſe Van, and where he 
was ſucceſsful. 

O the appearance of colamotions in England, the Princes, Rupert and Mau- 
rice, ſons to the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervice to the King; and. 
the former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which had been fent to 
Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, who was marching towards 
that city. No ſooner had the Prince arrived, than he faw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy approaching to the gates. Without delay, he briſkly attacked them, as 
they were defiling from a lane and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys, who led 
them and fought with valor, being mortally wounded, fell from his horſe. The 
whole party, was routed, and was purſued above a mile. The Prince hearing 


WII IX the King lay at Shrewſbury, and was Seng himſelf in collecting 


Chap. VIE; 
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of Effex's approach, retired to the King. This rencounter, tho” in itſelf of 


fmall importance, raiſed mightily the reputation of the royaliſts, and acquired 
univerſally to Prince Rupert the character of promptitude and courage; qualities, 
which he eminently diſplayed, during the whole courſe of the war. 

Tux King, on muſtering his army, found it about 10,000 men. The Earl 
of Lindeſey, who in his youth had ſought experience of military ſervice in the 
low-countries *, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the horſe :. Sir Jacob: 
Aſtley, the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton, the gdragoons: Sir John Heydon, the 
artillery. The Lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of guards. The 
eſtate and revenue of this ſingle troop, according to Lord Clarendon's computa-- 


tion, -was at leaſt equal to that of all the members, who, at the commencement 
of the war, voted in both houſes. Their fervants, under the command of 


Sir William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched with their 
maſters. 

Wirz this army the King left Shrewſbury, reſolving to give battle as ſoon as 
poſſible, to the army of the parliament, which he heard was continually aug- 
menting by ſupplies from London. In order to bring on an action, he directed 
| his courſe towards the capital, which, he knew, the enemy would not abandon 
to him. Eſſex had now received his inſtructions. The import of them was, 
to hi a moſt humble petition to the King and to reſcue _ and the! royal 

family, 


+ He was then Lord Willoughby. 
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> after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he left Worceſter. 
Tho! it be eaſy in civil wars to get intelligence, the two armies were within fix 
miles of each other, ere either of the generals was acquainted with the approach 


of his enemy. Shrewſbury and Worceſter, the places from which they ſet out, 


are not above. twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two armies marched ten days 
in this mutual ignorance. So much had military {kill, during a long Peace, de- 
cayed in England. | 
Tx royal army lay near Banbury: That of the parliament, - at LKeindonevin A 
the county of Warwic, Prince Rupert ſent intelligence of the enemy. Tho' 
the day was far advanced, the King reſolved upon the attack : Eſſex. drew up 


his men to receive him. Sir Faithful F orteſcue, who had levied a troop for the 


Iriſh wars, had been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was now 
poſted-on the left wing, commanded by Ramſay, a Scotchman. No ſooner did 


the King's army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his troop to diſcharge their 


piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under the command of Prince Rupert. Part- 
ly from this accident, partly from the furious ſhock made upon them by the 
Prince; that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were purſued for two 


miles. The right wing of the parliament's army had no better ſucceſs. Chaced 


from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo took to flight. 
The King's body of reſerve, commanded by Sir John Biron, judging, like raw 
ſoldiers, that all was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in the action, with 
ſpurs and looſe reins followed the chace, which their left wing had precipitately 
led them. Sir William Balfour, who commanded Eſſex's reſerve, perceived the 
advantage: He wheeled'about upon the King's infantry, now quite unfurniſhed 
of horſe, and made great havoc among them. Lindeſey, the general, was mor- 
tally wounded, and taken priſoner. His fon, endeavoring his reſcue, fell like- 
ways into the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the king's 
ſtandard, was killed, and the ſtandard taken ; but it was afterwards recovered. In 
this ſituation, Prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every thing .bore 
the appearance of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had haſtily flat- 
tered himſelf. Some adviſed the King to leave the field: But that Prince, 
whoſe perſonal valor was unqueſtioned, rejected ſuch puſillanimous council. The 


two armies faced each other for ſome time, and neither of them retained courage 


ſufficient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms; and next morning 
found themſelves in fight of each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both 
ſides, ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew off and retired to 


Warwic. The King returned to his former quarters. Five thouſand men are 
ſaid 


* 


«a * have been found dead on the field of battle, and-the log of the Wo mics, 


event of this firſt battle, fought at Keinton or Edge-hill. 


Some of Eſſex's horſe, who had been drove off the field in the beginning of 


the action, flying to a great diſtance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck 
4 mighty terror into the city and parliament. After, a few days, a more juſt 
account arrived; and then the parliament pretended to a compleat victory. The 
King too, on his part, was not wanting to diſplay his advantages; tho', except 
the taking of Banbury, a few days after, he had few marks of vidtery. to boaſt 
of. He continued his march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only town in 
his dominions, which was altogether at his devotion. | 

— AFTER the royal army were recruited and refreſhed ; as the be {till 
continued favorable, they were again put in motion. A party of horſe having been 
ſent from Abingdon, where were fixed the head quarters of the cavalry, they ap- 
proached to Reading, of which Martin was eſtabliſhed governor by the parlia- 


ment. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized with a panic, and fled with pre- 


cipitation to London. Charles, hoping that every thing would yield before him, 
advanced with his whole army to Reading. The parliament ; who, inſtead of 
their fond expectations, that Charles would never be able to collect an army, 
had now the proſpect of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were far- 


ther alarmed at the near approach of the royal army, while their own forces 


lay at a diſtance. They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The King's nearer ap- 
proach to Colbroke quickened their adyances. Northumberland and Pembroke 
with three commoners preſented the addreſs of both houſes; in which they be- 
ſought his Majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place, where he might reſide, till 
committees could attend him with propoſals. The King named Windſor, and 
deſired, that the garriſon might be removed, and his own troops admitted into 
that fortreſs. | 
Max while Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, had arrived at London. But 
neither the preſence of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty retarded 
the King's approaches. At Brentford, he attacked two regiments quartered 
there, and, after a ſharp action, beat them from that village, and took about 500 
priſoners. The parliament had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, and had ex- 
pected the ſame compliance from the King; tho' no ſtipulations to that purpoſe 
had been mentioned by their commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſed againſt 
this attack, as the moſt apparent perfidy, and breach of treaty. Enflamed 
with reſentment, as well as anxious for its own defence, the city marched its 
trained bands in excellent order, end joined the army under Eſſex. The force 
Vor. I. | XX of 
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1 : bf be rk 1 now ambunted to Wore 24000 men, and was mucff fupe- 


rior to that of the King's. After both armies had faced each other for NIE time, 


the King drew off and retired to Reading, and from thence to Oxford. 


” WHILE the principal armies on both ſides were retained in ination by the 
winter ſeaſon, the King. and parliament were employed in real preparations for 
war, and in ſeeming advances towards peace. By means of contributions or aſ- 
ſeſſments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained his cavalry : By loans and vo- 
luntary preſents, ſent him from all parts of the kingdom, he ſupported his infan- 
try: But the ſupplies were {till very unequal to the neceſſities under which he la- 


bored. The parliament had much greater reſources for money; and had, by con- 


ſequence, every military preparation in much greater order and abundance. Be- 
fide an impoſition, levied in London, amounting to the five and twentieth part 


of every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that city a weekly aſſeſſment of 
10,000 pounds, and another of twenty four thouſand, on the reſt of the king- 
dom. And as their authority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they 
levied theſe taxes with great regularity ; tho' they amounted to ſums, much be- 
yond what the nation had EA paid to the public LOS ak 


Tux King and parliament ſent reciprocally their demands and a treaty com- 
menced, but without any ceſſation of hoſtilities; as had at firſt been propoſed. 
The Earl of Northumberland and four members of the lower houſe came to Ox- 
ford as commiſſioners. In this treaty, the King perpetually inſiſted on the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his conſti- 
tutional prerogative: The parliament till required new conceſſions, and a far- 
ther abrigement of regal authority, as a more eſſectual remedy to their fears 


and jealouſies. Finding the King ſupported by more forces and a greater party, 
than they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe exorbi- 


tant conditions, which they had formerly claimed; but their demands were {til} 
too great for an equal treaty. Beſide other ae to which a compleat victory 
could alone intitle them; they required the King, in expreſs terms, utterly to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy; a demand, which, before, they only infinuated: And they 
required, that all other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by their 
aſſembly of divines; that is, in the manner the moſt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the King and all his partizans. They likeways deſired him to acquieſce in their 
ſettlement of the militia, and to confer on their adherents the intire authority of 
the ſword. And in anſwer to the King's propoſition, that his magazines, towns, 


forts, and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored to him, the parliament required, that they 
ſnould be put into ſuch — as they could confide in. The nineteen propoſitions, 


which 
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" which they pers ſent the King, ſhewed their inclination. to bolt monarchy : "ot. 


They only aſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And Having now, in the 
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eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by levying war againiſt their ſovereign; 
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it 4s evident, that their fears and jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multi- 


plied extremely, and have rendered their 3 ſafety, Which they interwove 
with the national, ſtill more incompatible with the authority of the monarch. Tho 


the well-known ule and lenity of the King's temper might have enſured 


them againſt all ſchemes of future vengeance ; they preferred an independent ſe- 
curity, accompanied too with ſovereign power, before the ſtation of ſubject, 
and that not intirely guarded from all apprehenſions of danger. 

TRE conferences went no farther than the firſt demand on each ſide. The 
parliament, finding, that there was no likelihood of coming to any agreement, ſud- 
denly recalled their commiſſioners. 1 

A military enterprize, which they had l early i in the ſpring, was im- 
mediately undertaken. Reading, that garriſon of the King, 'which lay neareſt 
London, was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength, in that age, when the 
art of attacking towns was not well underſtood in Europe, and was totally un- 
known in England. Before this town the Earl of Eſſex fat down with an army 
of 18000 men; and he carried on his attack by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Aſton, the governor, being wounded, Collonel Fielding ſucceeded to the com- 
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* Whitlocke, who was one of the commiſſioners, "FF « In this: treaty, the King manifeſted 
“ his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much pa- 
c tience in hearing what was objected againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would 
himſelf ſum up the arguments and give a moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhappineſs was, 
e that he had a better opinion of other's judgments than of his own, tho they were weaker than 
'« his own; and of this the parliament-commilſſioners had experience to their great trouble. They 
*« were often waiting on the King, and debating ſome points of the treaty with him, until midnight, 
1 before they could come to a concluſion. Upon one of the moſt material points, they preſſed his 
« Majeſty with their reaſons and beſt arguments they could uſe to grant what they defired. The 
« King ſaid, he was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to give them his anſwer in writing according to 
« their deſire; but, becauſe it was then paſt midnight, and. too late to put it into writing, he 
« would have it drawn up next morning (when he commanded them to wait on him again) and 
« then he would give them his anſwer in writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next morning 
„ the King told them, that he had altered his mind: And ſome of his friends, of whom the 
© commiſſioners inquired, told them, that after they were gone, and even his council retired, ſome 
« of his bed-chamber never left preſſing and perſuading him till they prevailed on him to change 
„his former reſolutions.” It is difficult, however, to conceive, that any treaty. could have place 
betwixt the King and parliament, while the latter inſiſted, as they all along did, on a total ſub- 
aviſſion to all their demands, and challenged the whole power, which they intended to employ to 
the puniſhment of all the King's friends. | ES 
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' fence; and, the the King approached; with an intention of obliging Eſſex to 


raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the parliamentary army was ſo ſtrong, as ren- 
dered that deſign impracticable. Fielding, therefore, was content to yield the 


town, on condition, that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with the honors f 
war, and deliver up deſerters. This laſt condition was eſteemed ſo ignominious 
and fo prejudicial to the King's intereſt, that the governor was tried by a coun- 


cil of war, and condemned to loſe his life for N to it. His ſentence was 


afterwards remitted by the King. 
Ess Ex's army had been fully ſupplied with all the 5585 of life from Lon- 


don: Even many of the ſuperfluities and luxuries were ſent them by the care 


of the zealous citizens: Vet the hardſhips, which they ſuffered from the ſiege, 


during ſo carly a ſeaſon, had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they were 
no longer fit for any new enterprize. And the two armies, for ſome time, en- 
camped in the neighborhood of each ae, without attempting, on either fide, 


any action of moment. 
Bes1DE the military operations 3 the > principal armies, which lay in the 


center of England; each county, each town, each family, almoſt, was divi- 


ded within itſelf; and the moſt violent convulſions ſhook the ho kingdom. 

Thro'out the winter, continual efforts had every where been made by each par- 
ty to ſurmount its antagoniſt; and the Engliſh, rouzed from the lethargy of 
peace, with eager, tho? unſkillful hands, employed againſt their fellow-citizens- 
their long neglected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſci - 
pline, which had hitherto run uncontroled thro” the nation, now at laſt excited 
an equal ardor for monarchy and epiſcopacy; when the intention of aboliſhing 
theſe antient modes , of goyernment was openly avowed by the parliament. A 
convention for neutrality, tho“, in ſeveral counties, it had been entered into, 
and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths," yet being voted illegal by the two 
houſes, was immediately broke; and the fire of diſcord was ſpred into every 
corner. The altercation of diſcourſe, the controverſies of the pen, but above 
all, the declamations af the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men towards each 
other, and propagated the blind rage of party. Fierce, however, and enflamed 

as were the diſpoſitions. of men, by a war, both civil and religious, that great 
deſtroyer of humanity ; all the events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſhed by a- 
trocious deeds, either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine diſ- 

cords, which had ſo long a continuance. A circumſtance, which, if duely 
weighed, will . be found to imply great praiſe of the national character of that 


Ix. 
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Newcaſtle for the King. "This laſt Nobleman began thoſe” affociations; Which 


4 league for the King the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 


fand, and the Bifhopric, and engaged, feme time after, other counties in the 


dme effociatid; Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham and the garriſon of 


Hull, was making progreſs in the fouthern parts of Yorkeſhirez he advanced 


with a body of four thouſand men and took poſſeſſion of Yorke. At Tadcaſter, 
he attacked the forces of the parliament and diſlodged them: But his victory 
was not deciſive.. In other rencounters he obtained ſome inconſiderable advan- 


tages. But the chief benefit, which reſulted from his enterprizes, was the efta-. - 
bliſhing the King's authority in all the northern provinces. 


In another part of the kingdom, the Lord Broke was killed by a a. while 
he was taking poſſeſſion of Litchfield for the parliament. After a ſharp combat, 
near Stafford, betwixt the Earl of Northampton and Sir John Gell, the former, 
who commanded the King's forces, was killed while he combated with extreme 
valor; and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, tho” they had unn, the ad ; 
vantage in the action, retreated into the town of Stafford. 

Six William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf awong the generals of the 
' parliament. Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid and enterprizing ; 
his genius was ſuited. to the nature of the war; which being managed by raw 
troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded ſucceſs to every bold 
and ſudden undertaking. After taking Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advan- 
ced towards Gloceſter, which was in a manner blockaded by Lord Herbert, who- 
had levied. conſiderable forces in Wales for the royal party. While he attacked 
the Welch on one ſide, a fally from Gloceſter made impreſſion on the other. Her- 
bert was defeated ; five hundred of his men killed on the ſpot 3 a thouſand ta- 
ken priſoners ; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty to Oxford. Hereford, 
eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was ſurrendered to 
Waller, from the cowardice of Collonel Price, the governor. Teukeſbury under-- 
went the ſame fate. Worceſter refuſed him admittance ; and Waller, without- 
placing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to Gloceſter, and from thence 
to Eſſex's army. | 

Bur the moſt memorable actions of valor, during this winter-ſeafon, were per- 


formed in the weſt. When Sir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, retired in-: 


were afterwards ſo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. He eitel I. 


Vit 
ets. 


Victories of 
he royaliſts 


to Cornwall before the Earl of Bedford, that Nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſider- in the welt... 


able a force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed the ſuppreſſion of the royal 


party to the ſheriffs of the county. But the affections of Cornwall were much in 


clined - 


—_— 
1. 
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Chap. vir. Fea to the King's ſervice. While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew, | 
2045 hay at Launceſton, and employed themſelves in executing the parliament's ordi- 
nance for the militia, a meeting of the county was aſſembled at Truro ; and af- 
ter Hopton produced his commiſſion from the Earl of Hertford, the King's general, 
it was agreed to execute the laws and to expel theſe invaders of the county. 
The trained bands were accordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and all Cornwall 
reduced to peace and obedience to the King. „ 8 
Ix had been uſual for the royal party, on ene neut of theſe Aden, 
to claim, on all occaſions, the ſtrict execution of the laws, which, they knew, 
were favorable to them; and the parliament, rather than have recourſe to the 
plea of neceſſity, and avow the tranſgreſſion of any ſtatute, had alſo been accu- 
ſtomed to warp the laws, and by forced conſtructions to interprete them in their 
own favor. But tho the' King was naturally the gainer by ſuch a method of con- 
ducting war, and it was by favor of law, that the trained bands were raiſed in 
Cornwall; it appeared that theſe maxims were now prejudicial to the royal party. 
Theſe troops could not legally, without their own conſent, be carried out of the 
county; and conſequently, the advantages which they had obtained, it was im- 
poſſible to puſh into Devonſhire. The Corniſh royaliſts, therefore, bethought 
themſelves of levying a force, which might be more ſerviceable. Beſide Sir 
Ralph Hopton; Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, Sir Ni- 
cholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, at their own charges, to 
raiſe an army for the King; and their great intereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled 
them to effect their purpoſe. The parliament, alarmed at this appearance of the 
royaliſts, gave a commiſſion to Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, 
to march with the whole forces of Dorſet,” Somerſet, and Devon, and make an 
intire conqueſt of Cornwall. The Earl of Stamford followed him, at ſome diſ- 
tance, with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by 
bridges thrown over the Tamar, haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford ſhould 
join him and obtain the honor of that victory, which he looked for with aſſu- 
rance. The royaliſts, in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to a de- 
ciſion, before Ruthven's army ſhould receive. ſo conſiderable a reinforcement. 
The battle was tought at Bradoc-down ; and the King's forces, tho? inferior in 
number, gave a total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven with afew broken troops 
fled to Saltaſh; and when that town was taken, he eſcaped, with ſome difficul- 
ty, and almoſt alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and diſtributed his forces 
into Plymonth and Exeter. 
NoTw1THSTANDING theſe advantages, the extreme neceſſities both of mo- 
ney and ammunition, under which the royaliſts labored, obliged them to enter 


into 
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mto 2 convention of FORM with the parliamentary party In Devonſhire; and Chap. „ 
this neutrality held all the winter ſeaſon. In the ſpring it was broke by che au- 1643. 
thority of the two houſes; and war  re-commenced with great appearance of dif- | 
advantage to the King's party. Stamford, having aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
near ſeven thouſand men, well ſupplied with money, proviſions, and ammuniti- 
on, advanced upon the royaliſts, who were not half his number, and were op- 
preſſed by every ſpecies of neceſſity. Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry: Battle of Strat- 
of theſe troops, commanded by the prime gentry of the county, made them re- n. 
folve, by one vigorous effort, to overcome all theſe diſadvantages. Stamford 16th of Mays 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stratton, they attacked him in 
four diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain all night under arms. One 
diviſion was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by Sir 
Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning and Trevannion, a 
fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. In this manner the action begun; the King's 
forces preſſing with the utmoſt vigor thoſe four ways up the hill, and their e- 
nemies as obſtinately defending themſelves. The fight continued with yery doubt- 
ful ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their am- 
munition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of powder. This defect, which they 
concealed from the ſoldiers, they reſolved, by their valor, to ſupply. By means 
of meſſengers, they agreed to advance without firing till they reached the top of 
the hill, and could be on equal ground with the enemy. The officers? courage. 
was, by the ſoldiers, ſo well ſeconded, that the royaliſts began, on all ſides, to gain. 
ground. Major-general Chidley, who commanded the parliament-army, (for 
Stamford kept at a diſtance) failed not in his duty; and when he faw his men re-- 
coil, himſelf advanced with a good ſtand of pikes, and piercing into the thick- 
eſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered with numbers and taken priſoner. His 
army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground apace; inſomuch that the four parties of, 
the royaliſts, growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at laſt all met together 
upon the plain at the top; where they embraced with unſpeakable joy, and ſig-- 
nalized their victory with loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations. 
AFTER this ſucceſs, the attention of both King and parliament was turned towards 
the weſt, as to a very important ſcene of action. The King ſent the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice, with a reinforcement of cavalry ; who having joined: 
the-Corniſh army, ſoon over · ran the county of Devon: and advancing into that 
of Somerſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the parlia- cer 
ment having ſupplied Sir William Waller, to whom they much truſted, with a Lanſdown.. 
compleat army, diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the progreſs of the 8 


royaliſts. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, the two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, 
and 


Battle of 
Roundway- 
down. Om 


1 xhof July, 
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and fought a pitched battle, with. great laſs on bath, fides, but without any deci · 
five event. The gallant Granville was there killed; and Hopton,; by the blow- 
ing up of ſome. powder, was dangerouſly hurt. The rcyaliſts next attempted to 
march eaftwards and to join their forces to the King's at Oxford: But Waller 
inforced by additional troops, which flocked to him from all quarters; he fo 


much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in number, that they durſt no longer proſecute their 


march or expoſe themſelves to the danger of an action. It was reſolved that 


| Hertford and Prince Maurice ſhould proceed with the cavalry; and having recei- 


ved a reinforcement from the King, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their 
diſtreſſed friends in the Devizes. - Waller. was ſo confident af taking this body 
of infantry; now abandoned by their friends, that he wrote. to the parliament, 
that their work was done, and that, by the next poſt, he would inform them 
of the number and quality of the priſoners. But the King, even before Hert- 
ford's arrival, hearing of the great difficulties to which his weſtern army was re- 
duced, had prepared a conſiderable body of horſe, which he immediately diſpatch- 
ed under the command of Lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on Roundway-down, 
about two miles from the Devizes; and advancing with his horſe to fight Wil- 
mot and prevent his conjunction with the Corniſh infantry, was received with e- 
qual valor by the royaliſts. After a ſharp action he was totally routed, and fly- 
ing with a few horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol. Wilmot ſeizing the enemies cannon, 
and having joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller's 

infantry with redoubled courage, drove them off the field, and routed and diſper- 
ſed the whole army. 

T#1s important victory, following ſo quick after many other ſucceſſes, ſtru 

great diſmay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their principal army, 


commanded by Effex. Waller exclaimed loudly againſt that general, for allow- 


ing Wilmot to paſs him, and proceed without any interruption to the ſuccor 


of the diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. But Eſſex, finding that his army fell 


continually to decay after the ſiege of Reading, was reſolved to remain upon the 
defenſive; and the weakneſs of the King, and his want of all military ſtores, had 
alſo reſtrained the activity of the royal army. No action had happened in that 
part of England, except one ſkirmiſh, which, of itſelf, was of no great conſe- 
quence, and was rendered memorable by the death alone of the famous Hamb- 


den. 


CoLLONEL Urrey, a Scorclanan. who ſerved in the parliament's ay, ha- 
ving received ſome diſguſt, came to Oxford, and offered his ſervice to the King. 


In order to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed Prince Rupert of 
by "> ne 
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the looſe diſpoſition of the enemies quarters, and 'exhorted him to form ſome art- 
tempt upon them: The Prince, - who was intirely fitted for that kind of ſervice, 
falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of Efſex's army, touted two regiments of 
cayalry and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles of the gene- 
ral's quarters. The alarm being given, every one mounted on horſeback, in or- 
det to purſue the Prince, to recover the priſoners, and to repair the diſgrace, 
which the army had ſuffered. Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment 
of infantry, that lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe as a ſimple volunteer; and 
overtaking the royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the bat- 


tle. By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the King's troops were brought off, 


and a great booty, along with two hundred priſoners, conveyed to Oxford. 

But what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts was the expectation, that ſome diſaſter had 
happened to Hambden, their capital and much dreaded enemy. One of the pri- 
ſoners taken in the action, ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hambden was hurt: 
For he ſaw him, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the field, before the acti - 
on was finiſhed ; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horſe's 
neck. Next day, the news arrived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with a 
brace of bullets, and the bone broke. Some days after, with exquiſite pain, 
he died of his wound ; nor could his whole party, had their army met with a to- 


tal overthrow, be caſt into greater conſternation. The King himſelf fo highly 


valued him, that, either from generoſity or policy, he offered to ſend his ow 
ſurgeon to aſſiſt at his cure. 

Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent perſonage ; and his valor, 
during the war, had ſhone out with a luſtre, equal to that of all the other ac- 
compliſhments, by which he had ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Affability in 
converſation ; temper, art, and eloquence in debate; penetration and diſcern- 
ment in council; induſtry, vigilance, and enterprize in action; all theſe praiſes, 


by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite parties, are unanimouſly aſcribed to him. His 


virtue too and integrity, in all the duties of private life, are allowed to have been 
beyond exception: We muſt only be cautious, notwithſtanding his generous 
zeal for liberty, how we aſcribe to him the praiſes of a good citizen. Thro' all 
the horrors of civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy and ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution z an end, which, had it been attainable by peaceful meaſures, 
ought carefully to have been avoided, by every lover of his country. But whe- 
ther, in the purſuit of this violent enterprize, he was actuated by private ambiti- 
on, or by honeſt prejudices, derived from the former abuſes of royal authority, i it be- 
Vor. I. Y y longs 


* Warwic's Memoirs. 


Chap. vn. 
1643. 
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. logs not to an hiſtorian oy this age, bene even to an n intimate ax gs poſitives 
ly to determine. | "© 
ESSEX, diſcouraged by this event, aiſinityed vy we wg rout of Waller, was 
farther informed, that the Queen, who had landed in Burlington bay, was ad- 
vanced to Oxford, and had brought from the north 'a reinforcement of three 
thouſand foot and fifteen horſe. From Thame and Ayleſbury,” where he had hi- 
therto lain, he thought proper toretreat nearer London, and he ſhowed to his friends 
his broken and diſheartened forces, which a few months before, he had led to 
the field in foflouriſhing a condition. The King, diſembarraſſed of this enemy, 
ſent his army weſtward under Prince Rupert ; and by conjunction with the Cor- 
niſh troops, a very formidable force, for numbers, as well as reputation and va- 
lor, was compoſed. That an enterprize, correſſ pondent to men's expectations, 
might be undertaken, the Prince reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond town 
for riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, ſon to Lord Say, 
himſelf, as well as his father, a great parliamentary leader, was governor, and 
commanded a garriſon of two thouſand five hundred foot, and two regiments, one 
of horſe, another of dragoons. The fortifications not being compleat or regular, 
it was reſolved by Rupert to ſtorm the city; and next morning, with little other 
proviſions, ſuitable to ſuch a work, beſide the courage of the troops, the aſſault 
began. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, attacked the weſt fide, with à reſolu- 
tion, which nothing but death could control: But tho' the middle diviſion had 
already mounted the wall, ſo great was the diſadvantage of the ground, and ſo 
brave the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the aſſailants were repulſed, 
with a conſiderable loſs both of officers and ſoldiers. On the Prince's ſide, with 
equal courage, and almoſt with equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs, was the aſ- 
fault conducted. One diviſion, led by Lord Grandiſon, was beat off, and the 
commander himſelf mortally wounded: Another, conducted by Collonel Bellaſis, 
met with a like fate: But Waſhington with a leſs party, finding a place in the 
curtaine weaker than the reſt, broke in, and quickly made room for the horſe 
to follow. By this irruption, however, nought but the ſuburbs was yet 
gained: The entrance into the town was ſtill more difficult :: And by the loſs 
already ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther danger, was every one 
extremely diſcouraged > When to the great Joy of the whole army, the city 
25th of July. beat a parley. The garriſon: were allowed to march out with their arms and bag- 
gage, leaving their cannon, ammunition, and colours. For this inſtance of 
. cowardice, Feinnes was afterwards tried by a court - martial, and condemned to 
loſe his head; but the ſentence was remitted by the general. 


0 Briſtol taken, 
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nk complaints were made of violences, | exerciſed on the garriſon, con- Chap. VII. 

trary to the capitulation: An apology was made, by the royaliſts, as if theſe 43. 

were a retaliation. for ſome violences, committed on their friends at the ſurrender 

of Reading. And under pretext of like retaliations, but really from the extreme 

hatred of the parties, were ſuch anne continued duri ng the whole courſe 

of the war. 

THz loſs, Caſtaiged by the royaliſts. in the afault of Briſtol, was conſiderable. 

Five hundred excellent ſoldiers periſhed. - Among thoſe of condition were Gran- 

diſon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Bellaſis, Aſhley, and Sir John O- 

wen, were wounded : Yet was the ſucceſs, - upon the whole, ſo conſiderable as 

mightily elated the one party, and depreſſed the other. The King, to ſhow that 

he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor aſpired to a total victory over 

the parliament, publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he renewed the proteſtation for- 

merly taken, with great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his * 
firm intention of making peace upon the re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. 

Having joined the camp at Briſtol, and ſent Prince Maurice with a detachment 

into Devonſhire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining forces, in an en- 

terprize of importance. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly with great reaſon, to 

march directly to London, where every thing was in great confuſion, where the 

army was baffled, weakened and diſmayed, and where, it was hoped, either 

by an ie don! by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be put to the 

civil diſorders: But this undertaking, by reaſon of the great number and force 

of the London militia, was thought by ſeveral to be attended with conſiderable dif- 

ficulties. Gloceſter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, and yet a 

very important conqueſt. It was the only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed by the 

parliament in thoſe parts. Could that city be reduced, the King held the whole 

courſe of the Severn under his command; the rich and male-content counties of 

the weſt, having loſt all protection from their friends, might be enforced to pay 

high contributions, as an atonement for their diſaffection; an open communi- 

cation could be preſerved betwixt Wales and theſe new conqueſts; and half of 9 
the kingdom, being intirely free'd from the enemy, and thus united into one | 
firm body, might be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the King's authority thro'out the 

remainder. Theſe were the reaſons for embracing that reſolution; ; fatal, as it 

was ever eſteemed, to the royal party. 

Tux governor of Gloceſter was Maſſey, a foldier of Genus tho, before he Siege of Glo- 

3 with the parliament, had offered his ſervice to the King; and as he 1 255 

was free from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which moſt of the officers on that 
fide, were intoxicated, he would lend an car, it was preſumed, to propoſals for 


Y y 2 accommodation, 
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. Chap. vn accommodation. But Maſſey was reſolute to preſerve an intire fidelity to his ma- 

1943 ſters; and tho no fanatic himſelf, he well knew how to-employ to advantage 
10th of Aug, chat fanatical ſpirit, ſo prevalent over his city and garriſon. The fammons to 
ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer ; But before that time expired, there 
appeared before the King two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages: 
Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to Lord Clarendon ; figures, ſo habi- 
ted and accoutered ; as at once moved the moſs ſevere countenances to mirth, and 
the moſt cheerful hearts to ſaddneſs. It ſeemed impoſſible, that fuch ambaſſadors 
could bring leſs than a defiance. The men, without any circumſtance of duty 
or good manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they brought 
an anſwer from the godly city of Gloceſter : And extremely. ay were they, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any queſtions; 
as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking the King, to make him violate his 
own ſafe conduct. The anſwer from the city was in theſe words. We the 
inhabitants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, within the garriſon of Gloceſter, 
d unto his Majeſty's gracious meſſage, return this humble anſwer : That we do 
keep this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the uſe of his 
<« Myjeſty and his royal poſterity : And do accordingly conceive ourſelves whol- 
e ly bound to obey the commands of his Majeſty ſignified by both houſes of par- 
« liament : And are reſolved by God's help to keep this city accordingly.” Af- 
ter theſe preliminaries, the ſiege was reſolutely undertaken by the arwy and as re- 
ſolutely ſuſtained by the garriſon. 

WHEN intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter arrived in London, the 3 
nation, among the inhabitants, was as great, as if the enemy were already at 
their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament with a 
ſudden conqueſt: The factions and diſcontents, among themſelves, in the city, 
and thro out the neighboring counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion or 
inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it muſt be owned, who had intro- 
duced ſuch mighty innovations in the Engliſh conſtitution, and whe had project- 
ed ſo much greater, had not engaged in an enterprize, which exceeded their courage 
and capacity. Great vigor, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, had they 
diſplayed in all their councils ; and a furious, head-ftrong Body, broke looſe from 
the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in ſubjection by their authority, 
and firmly united by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. A ſmall committee, on whom the two houſes deyolyed their power, 
had directed all their councils, and had preſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, and a 
promptitude in execution, beyond what the King, notwithſtanding the advantages 
poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senſible that no jea- 
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louſy was by their partizans entertained againſt them, they had, on all- occaſions, 
exerted an authority much more deſpotic, than by the royaliſts, even during 
the preſſing exigences of war, could with patience be endured in their ſovereign. 

Whoever incurred their diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſuſpicion, was com- 
mitted to priſon, and proſecuted under the notion of delinquency  Aﬀer all the 
old jails were full, many new ones were erected; and even the ſſiips were 
crowded with the royaliſts, both gentry and clergy, hs languiſhed below decks,. 
and periſhed in thoſe unhealthy confinements : Taxes, the heavieſt, and of the 
moſt unuſual/ nature, they impoſed by an ordinance of the two houſes : A com- 
miſſion for ſequeſtration they voted; and they ſeized, where-ever they had power, 
the revenues of all the King's party: And knowing, that themfelves and all 
their miniſters, by reſiſting the prince, were expoſed to the penalties of law, 


they reſolved, with a ſevere adminiſtration, to overcome theſe terrors, and re- 


rain the people in obedience, by penalties of a more immediate execution. In 
the beginning of this ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in London, 
had obliged them to exert the plenitude of their authority. 

EpmonD WALLzs, the great reſiner of Engliſh en was a mem- 
ber of the lower houſe; a man of conſiderable fortune, and not more diſtin- 
guiſhed by his poetical genius, than by his parliamentary talents, and by the po- 
liteneſs and elegance of his manners. As full of Keen ſatyre and invective in his 
eloquence, as of tenderneſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention 


of his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe violent councils, 
by which the commons were governed. Finding all oppoſition within doors to 


be fruitleſs, he endeavored to form a party without, which might oblige the 
parliament to accept of reaſonable conditions and reſtore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converſation, joined to his character of courage and integrity, 
had procured him the intire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every. 
eminent perſon of either ſex who reſided in London. Without reſerve, they o- 
pened their breaſt to him, and expreſſed their deteſtation of the furious meaſures, . 


purſued by the commons, and their wiſhes, that ſome expedient could be found 
for ſtopping ſo impetuous a career. Tomkins, Waller's brother-in-law, and 
Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiments; and 
as the connexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller, that the ſame abhorrence of war prevailed there, among all men of rea- 
ſon and moderation. Upon reflection, it ſeemed not impracticable, that a com- 
bination might be framed betwixt the lords and citizens; and, by mutual con- 

| Met > cert, 


bs The King afterwards copied from this example; but as the far greateſt part of the nobility 
and landed gentry were his friends, he reaped much leſs profit from this meaſure. 


Chap. vn 
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cert, the illegal taxes be refuſed, which the parlament, without the royal aſſent, 
impoſed on the people. While the affair was in agitation, and liſts were forming 
of ſuch as they conceived to be well affected to their deſign ; a ſervant of Tom- 
kins, who had overheard their diſcourſe, immediately: carried the intelligence to 
Pym, Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner: were ſeized, and tried by a court-martial. 
They were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets, erected 


before their own doors. A covenant, as a teſt, was taken * by the lords and 
commons, and impoſed on their army, and on all who lived within their quarters. 


Beſide reſolving to amend, and reform their lives, the covenanters vow, that they 


never will lay down arms, ſo long as. the papiſts, now in open war againſt the 
parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, be protected againſt juſtice; they expreſs 
their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy ; and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the utmoſt 
* forces, raiſed by both houſes, againſt the forces, levied by the King. 
Wal ER, as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the mighty danger, into which 
he was fallen, was ſo ſeized with the dread of death, that all his former ſpirit 


deſerted him; and he confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his moſt in- 
timate Hs. without regard to the ſacred confidence repoſed in him, without 


diſtinguiſhing betwixt the negligence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of 


a regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound diſſimulation, he counterfeited 
fuch remorſe of conſcience, that his trial was put off, out of mere chriſtian- 
compaſſion, till he might recover the uſe of his underſtanding. Viſits he invited 
from the ruling clergy of all ſects; and while he expreſſed his own penitence, he 


reccived their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as .conveying 
clearer conviction and information, than in his life he had ever before attained. 


Preſents too, of which, as well as of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſi- 
ble, he diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution for their, prayers and 
ghoſtly council. And by all theſe artifices, more than from -any regard to the 
beauty of his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and faction, 
{mall account would be made, he prevailed ſo far as to have his life fpared, and a 
fine of ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it. 

Tas ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy or rather project of Waller, 
increaſed the authority of the parliament, and ſeemed to enſure them againſt 


like attempts for the future. But, by the progreſs of the King's arms, the de- 


feat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the ſiege of  Gloceſter, a cry 
for peace was renewed, and with more violence than ever. Crowds of wamen, 


with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the houſe, and were ſo clamorous 
and 2 that orders were given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the 
females 


®-6th of June. 
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Eenmles were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deſerted chap. vil. 


the parliament, and had gone to Oxford; Clare and Lovelace had followed them: 
Northumberland had retired to his country-ſeat :  Effex himſelf ſhowed extreme 
diſatisfaction, and exhorted the parliament to make peace. The upper houſe 


fent down terms of accommodation more moderate than had hitherto been in. 
ſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority among the commons, that theſe propo- 


fals ſhould be tranſmitted to the King. The violent took the alarm. A petition 
againſt peace was framed in the city and preſented by Pennington, the factious 
mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces againſt 
the moderate party . The pulpits thundered, and rumors were ſpred of twenty 
thouſand Iriſh, who had landed, and were to cut the throats of every prote« 
ſtant. The majority was turned to the other ſide; and all thoughts of pacifica- 
tion being diſmiſſed, every preparation was made for reſiſtance, and for the im- 


mediate relief of Gloceſter, on which,. the parliament were ſenſible, all Their ſuc» 


ceſs in the war did ſo much depend. 
MassEy, being reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and, having under his 
command a city and' garriſon, ambitious ef the crown of martyrdom, had hi- 


therto maintained the fiege with courage and capacity, and had much retarded all 


the advances of the King's army. By continual fallies, he infeſted them in their 
trenches and gained ſudden advantages over them: By diſputing every inch of 
ground, he reprefled the vigor and alacrity of their courage, elated by former 
ſucceſſes. His garriſon, however, was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and he 
took care, from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unleſs ſpeedily re- 
lieved, he would be neceſſitated, from the extreme want of proviſions and ammu- 
nition, to open his gates to.the enemy... 


Tre parliament, in order to repair their broken condition, and put: then» 


ſelves in a poſture of defence, now exerted to the utmoſt their power and autho- 
rity. They voted that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William Waller, 


whom, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary careſſes. 
Having aſſociated in their cauſe, the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln; Huntington, they gave the Earl of Mancheſter a. 


commiſſion to be general of the affociation, and appointed an army to be levied 


under his command. But. above all, they were intent that Eſſex's army, on 
which their whole fortune depended, ſhould be put into a condition .of marching 
againſt the King. Their preachers they afreſh excited to furious declamations a- 


gainſt the royal cauſe: Even the expedient of preſſing, tho? aboliſhed by a late 


law, for which they had {trenuouſly contended, they now. employed: And they 
engaged 
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engaged the city to {end along four regiments of its militia 20 the relief of Glo- 


ceſter. All ſhops, - in the mean while, they ordered to be ſhut; and every man 


ure with the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that important enterprize. 
Ess kx, carrying along with him a well appointed army of 14000 men, took 
0 Bedford and Lieceſter; and, tho' inferior in cavalry, yet, by the 
mere force of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over thoſe open champaigne coun- 
tries, and defended himſelf from the enemies horſe, who had advanced to meet 
him, and who infeſted him during his whole march. ' As he approached to Glo- 


eſter, the King was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and open the way for Eſſex's en- 


trance into that city. The neceſſities of the garriſon were extreme. One barrel 
of powder was their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their other pro- 
viſions were in the ſame proportion. Eſſex had brought along military ftores; 
and, with victuals of every kind, the neighboring country ãbundantly ſupplied 
him. The inhabitants had carefully concealed all proviſions from the King's ar- 


my, and pretending to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ſtore for that cauſe 


which ſo zealouſſy they favored. 

Tux chief difficulty till remained. A battle with the Ting's ing; Efſex 
dreaded from their great ſuperiority of horſe; and he reſolved to return, if poſlible, 
without running that hazard. At Tenkeſbury, which was his firſt ſtage, he lay 
five days, and feigned by ſome preparations, to point towards Worceſter. By 
a forced march, during the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and obtained the 
double advantage, of paſſing unmoleſted an open country, and of ſurprizing a 
convoy of proviſions, which lay in that town. Without delay, he proceeded 
towards London; but, when he reached Newbury, he was ſurprized to find, 
that the King, by haſty marches, had arrived before him, and was 8 poſ- 
ſeſſed of that place. 

An action was now unavoidable ; and Eſſex prepared for i£ wich preſence of 


mind and not without military conduct. On both fides the battle was fought 


with deſperate valor and a {teddy bravery. Tho' Eſſex's horſe were ſeveral times 
broke by the King's, his infantry maintained themſelves in firm array; and, be- 
fides giving a continued fire, they preſented an invincible rampart of pikes againſt 
the furious impulſe of Prince Rupert and thoſe gallant troops of gentry, of which 
the royal cavalry were chiefly compoſed. The London militia eſpecially, tho? ut- 
terly anacquainted with action, tho? drawn but a few days before from their ordi- 
nary occupations, yet, having exactly learned all military exerciſes, and being 
animated with unconquerable zeal for the cauſe, in which they were engaged, e- 
qualled, on this occaſion, what could be expected from the moſt veteran forces. 
While the armies were engaged with the utmoſt ardor, night put an end to the 
action, 
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Action, and left the event undecided. Next morning, Eſſex proeteded on his 
march; and tho” his rear was once put into ſame diſorder by an incurſion of the 
King's horſe, he reached London in fafety, and received deſerved applauſe for 
His conduct and ſucceſs in the whole enterprize. The King followed him on his 
march, and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the Earl left it, he there 
eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ftraitened, by its . London and the quarters of 
the enemy. | 

_ In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the King, beſide the Earls of Sun- 
derland and Carnarvon, two Noblemen of very promiſing hopes; was unfortu- 
nately flain, to the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue thro'out 
the kingdom, Lucius Cary, Lord Viſcount Falkland, fecretary of ſtate. Be- 
fore aſſembling the preſent parliament, this man, devoted to the purſuits of 
learning, and to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himſelf in 
every pleaſure, which a fine genius, a generous diſpoſition, and an opulent for- 
tune could afford. Called into public life, amidſt all the attacks on regal ufur- 

pations he ſtood foremoſt, and diſplayed that maſculine eloquence, and un ; 
daunted love of liberty, which, from his intimate acquaintance with the ſublime 
ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When civil convulſions proceeded 


to extremity, and it became requiſite for him to chooſe his ſide; he tempered 


the ardor of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thoſe limited powers, which 
remained to monarchy, and which he eſteemed requiſite for the ſupport of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Still anxious, however, for his country, -he ſeems to 
have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of the ene- 
my; and, among his intimate friends, often, after a deep filence, and frequent 
ſighs, he would, with a fad accent, re-iterate the word, Peace. In excuſe for 
the too free expoſing of his perſon, which ſeemed unſuitable in a ſecretary, he 

alleged, that it became him to be more active than other men in all hazardous 
enterprizes, leſt his impatience for peace might bear the imputation of cowar- 
dice or puſillanimity. From the commencement of the war his natural chear- 
fulneſs and vivacity became clouded; and even his uſual attention to dreſs, re- 
quired by his birth and ſtation, gave way to a negligence, which was eaſily ob- 
ſervable. On the morning of the battle, in which he fell, he had ſhown ſome 


care for the adorning his perſon ; and gave for a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not 


find his body in any ſlovenly, indecent ſituation. I am weary,” ſubjoined he, 
« of the times, and foreſee much miſery to my country; but believe, that I ſhall 
< be out of it ere night.” This excellent perſon was but thirty four years of age, 
when a period was put to his life. 
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Tas loſs ſuſtained on both fides, in thebate] e of — and . 3 
ſeaſon, obliged the armies to retire into winter - quarters. | 

In the north, during this ſummer, the great inceteſt a ala of the 
Earl, now created Marquis of Newcaſtle,” had raiſed a: very conſiderable force 
for the King; and great hopes of ſucceſs were entertained from that quarter. 
There appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, two men; on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began, about this time, to be remarked 
for their valor and military conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon to 
the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. The former gained a conſiderable 
advantage at Wakefield“ over a detachment of royaliſts, and took General Goring 
priſoner : The latter obtained a victory at Gai nſborow + over a party command- 


ed by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action. But both theſe defeats 


of the royaliſts were more than ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout of Lord 
Fairfax at Atherton moor t, and the diſperſion of his whole army. After this 
victory, Newcaſtle, with an army of 15000 men, ſat down before Hull, of 


which Hotham was no longer governor. That gentleman and his ſon, partly 


from a jealouſy of Lord Fairfax, partly from a repentance of their engagements 


againſt the King, had entered into a correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had ex- 
preſſed an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But their conſpiracy being 
diſcovered, they were arreſted and ſent priſoners to London; where, withont 
any regard to their former ce they fell, both of them, victims to the ſeve · 
rity of the parliament. | 

NEw CASTLE, having carried on the attack of Hull for Ga; ug was beat 
off by a fally of the garriſon |, and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought proper to 
raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time, Mancheſter, who advanced from the 
eaſtern aſſociated counties, having joined Cromwel and young Fairfax, obtained 
2. conſiderable victory over the royaliſts at Horn-Caftle ; where the two officers 
laſt mentioned gained great renown for their conduct and gallantry. And tho 
fortune had thus ballanced her favors, the King's party ſtill remained much 
ſuperior in thoſe parts of England ; and had it not been for the garriſon of Hull, 


which kept Yorkeſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces, with the army 


in the ſouth, had probably enabled the King, inſtead of entering on the unfortu- 
nate, perhaps imprudent, enterprize of Gloceſter, to ene directly to London, 
and put an end to the war. 3 

WHILE the military enterprizes were carried on 1 with vigor in England, and 
the event became every day more doubtful, both parties caſt their eyes towards 
the neighboring kingdoms, and ſought aſſiſtance for the finiſhing that enterprize, 
| | in 
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in which their own forces experienced ſuch furious contraſt and oppoſition. - The 
parliament had recourſe to Scotland; the King, to Ireland. ' (uy 5 
©» WHEN: the: Scotch covenanters obtained that end for which they ſo ly 
onged, the eſtabliſhment of-preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, they 
were not ſatisfied, but indulged ſtill an ardent paſſion for propagating, by all 


7 *# »Y „ 


methods, that mode of religion in the neighboring kingdoms. - Havipg flattered 


themſelves, - in the fervor of their zeal, that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they 
would be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itſelf, 
it behoyed them firſt to render it prevalent in England, - which already ſhowed 
fo prompt a diſpoſition to receive it. Exen in the articles of pacification, they 
expreſſed a deſire of uniformity in worſhip with England; and the King, em- 
ploying general expreſſions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and lauda- 
ble. No ſooner was there any appearance of a rupture, than the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, in order to allure that nation into a cloſe confederacy, openly declared 
their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating the example of their 
northern brethren. And when war was actually commenced, the ſame artifices 
were uſed; and the Scotch beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, a ſcene of 
action where they could not eſteem themſelves indifferent ſpectators. Should the 
King, they ſaid, be able, by force of arms, to prevail over the parliament of 
England, and re-eſtabliſh his authority in that powerful kingdom, he will un- 
doubtedly retract all thoſe conceſſions, which, with ſo many circumſtances of 
violence and indigni 
his own intereſt and a regard to power, which has been entirely annihilated 
in his native country; his very paſſion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies 
mult lead him to in church, which he has. ever been taught to regard as 
antichriſtian and unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are that com- 
poſe the factions now ſo furiouſly engaged in arms. Does not the parliament con- 
ſiſt of thoſe very men, who have ever oppoſed all war with Scotland, who have 
puniſhed the authors of our oppreſſions, who have obtained us the redreſs of 


every grievance, and who, with many honorable expreſſions, have conferred on 


us an ample reward for our brotherly aſſiſtance? And is not the court full of 


papiſts, prelates, malignants; all of them zealous enemies to our religious model, 


and reſolute to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous eſtabliſhments ? Not to 


mention our own neceſſary ſecurity ; can we better expreſs our gratitude to hea- 


ven for that pure light, with which we are, above all nations, ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed, than by conveying the ſame divine knowlege to our unhappy neighbors, 
who. are ſwimming thro? an ocean of blood in order to attain it? Theſe were in 


Scotland the topics of eycry converfation: With theſe doctrines the pulpits ecchotd: 
| 2 2 2 And 


. 


„the Scotch have extorted from him. Beſide a ſenſe of 


"> 


Chap. VII. 


1643. 
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* . —— wid-ro-teratd, 
and moderatien, reſoundad: from all quarters CLONED 5: 

Tux parliament of had ever invited the Scotch, —— 

ment of the'eivil-dill-atia to interpoſe their mediation, which, they knew, 
would be ſo little favorable to the King: And the King, for that very reaſon, 
had ever endeavored, with the leaſt offenſive expreſſiuns, to decline it. Early 
this ſpring, Loudon, Lord chancellor, along with other commiſſioners, and at- 

* gended by Henderſon, a popular and intriguing preacher, was ſent to the King 
at:Oxfvrd, and renewed the offer of mediation; - but with the ſame ſucceſs as be- 
fore. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered to preſs the King on the article 
of religion, and to recommend to him the Scotch model of eccleſiaſtical worſhip 
and diſcipline. This was touching Charles in a very tender point : His honor, 
his conſcience, 2s well as his intereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in 
B ſupporting prelacy and the liturgy. He begged the commiſſioners, therefore, ta 

: reſt ſatisfied with the conceſſions which, he had made to Scotland ; and having 
ordered their own church according to their own principles, to keave their neigh- 
bors in the like liberty, and not to intermodate with affairs, of which they could 


not be ſuppoſed competent judges. 
Txt divines of Oxford, ſecure, as they imagined, of a victory, by means of 
their authorities from church hiſtory, their citations from the fathers, and their. 


ſpiritual arguments, defired a conference with Henderſon, and undertook, by dint 
of reaſoning, to convert that great apoſtle of the north: But Henderſon, whe 
had ever regarded as impious the leaſt doubt with regard to his own principles, 
and who knew of a much better way: for reducing opponents than the employing 
any theological topics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or controverſy. The 
Engliſh divines went away, full of admiration at the blind aſſurance and bigotted 
prejudices of the man : He, on his part, was moved with equal wonder at their 
obſtinate attachment to ſuch groſs errors and delufions. 
E | By the conceſſions which the King had granted to Scotland, it became neceſſa- 
4 ry for him to ſummon a parliament once in three years; and in June of the fub- 
1 | ſequent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that aſſembly. Before that 
time lapſed, Charles flattered himſelf, that, by ſome deciſive advantage, he 
would be able to reduce the Engliſh parliament to a reaſonable fubmiſſion, and 
might then expect with ſecurity the meeting of a Scotch parkament. Tho? 
earneſtly ſollicited by Loudon to ſummon preſen tb that great council of the 
8 nation, 


® Curſe ye Meroz, ſaid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly che inhabitants thereof: becauſe 
"a came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord againſt the mighty. Judges, chap, 
ver. 23. 


* A KR rern Aim a5 Bis 6": «4 24 17 
nation, he abſalutely: 
ſuch dangerous yo ek erage non —— 
ee eee eee eee e bring abl oe. 


this x6queſt, they returned with extreme diſſatisfa | 4: v4 Bayt 
Tun. afics efioeutirviouts fie Will wer eee in Scotland; in or- 
der to maintain the confederacy betwixt the two kingdoms ;- — inſti- 
gated by the clergy, were reſolved, fince they could not obtain the King's con · 


eſtates; and to bereave their ſovereign of this article, the only one which re- 
mained of his prerogative. Under pretext of providing for national peace, en - 
dangered by the neighborhood of Engliſh armies, was a convention called *; an 
aſſembly, which, tho” it meets with leſs ſolemnity, has the ſame authority as a 
parliament, in raiſing money and. levying forces. Hamilton, and his brother 
the Earl of Laneric, who had been ſent into Scotland, in order to oppoſe | 
theſe meaſures, wanted either authority or ſincerity; and paſſively yielded to 
the torrent. The general aſſembly of the church met along with the convention, 
and exerciſing an authority almoft abſolute over the whole civil power, made 
every political conſideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 

Tux Engliſh parliament were, at that time, fallen into great diſtreſs, from 
the progreſs of the King's arms; and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh com- 
miſſioners, with ample powers, to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with 


the Scotch nation. The perſons employed were the Earl of Rutland, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas Hatcher and Henry Darley, . 


attended with Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority. In this ne- 
gotiation, the man chiefly truſted to was Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, ca- 
pacity, as well as in art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, even 
during that age, fo famous for active talents. By his perſuaſion was formed at 
Edinburgh that $0LEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT; which effaced all the 


former proteſtations and vows, taken in both r; 3 and long maintained "FEY 


its credit and authority. This covenant, beſide mutual defence againſt all oppo- league and 
covenant. / 


nents, bound the ſubſcribers to endeavor, without reſpect of perſons, the extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; to. 
maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, along with the king's autho- 
rity ; and to diſcover and bring to juſtice all incendiaries and malignants. 


THE 


* 22d of June, 
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ſent, to ſummon, in his name, but by their own authority, a convention of 


— Chap. vn. 
1643. 


Arming of 
the Scotch. 
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\ Ts ſubſcribers to the — ret tctcctnotirelighs. 
INT in the church of Scotland; but by the artiſice of Vane no more ex · 
plicite declaration was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that theſe 
kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according to the word of God and the example of 
the pureſt churches. The Scotch zealots, when prelacy was abjured, eſteemed 
this expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded their own model as the 


. 


only one which correſponded, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription: But that 


able politician had other views; and while he employed his great talents in 
over · reaching the preſbyterians, and ſecretly laughed at their ſunplicity, he had 
blindly devoted himſelf to . maintenance of n ſtill more abſurd 20m 
more dangerous. | 

IN the Engliſh parliament 1 3 5 Wenn, when tho? oat had 
been induced, either by private ambition or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur 
with. the majority, {till retained an attachment to the hierarchy and to the antient 
modes of worſhip. _ But in the preſent danger, which threatened their cauſe, all 
ſcruples were removed; and the covenant,, by whoſe means alone, they could 
expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a re-inforcement, as the acceſſion of the whole 
Scotch nation, was received without oppoſition. The parliament, therefore, 
having firſt ſubſcribed it hn, ordered it to be received 9 all who lived 
under their authori ty. 
GxxkAr were the rejoicings among the eh, that they ſhould be the rr 
inſtruments of extending the kingdom of Chriſt, and diſſipating that profound 
darkneſs in which their neighboring nations were involved. The general aſſem- 
bly applauded this glorious imitation of the piety diſplayed by their anceſtors, 
who, by three different applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had endeavored 
to engage the Engliſh, by perſuaſion, to lay aſide the uſe of the ſurplice, tippet, 
and corner cap. The convention too, in the height of their zeal, ordered every 
one to ſwear to this covenant, under the penalty of confiſcation, beſide what 
farther puniſhment it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing. parliament to inflict on the refu- 
ſers, as enemies to God, to the King, and to the kingdom. And being determined 
that the ſword ſhould carry conviction to all refractory minds, they prepared 
themſelves, with great vigilance and activity, for their military enterprizes. By 
means of a hundred thouſand pounds, which they reccived from England ; by the 
hopes of good pay and warm quarters; not to mention men's favorable diſpoſition 
towards the cauſe; they ſoon compleated their levies. And having added the 
troops which they had recalled from Ireland, they were ready, about the end of 


the year, to enter into England, under the command of their old general, Leven, 
with an army of above twenty thouſand men. 


TRE 
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Tux „g, foreſbeing this tempeſt which -was gathering upon bim, endeavoted Ch 


ene himſelf by every expedient; and he caſt his eyes towards Ireland, in 
hopes, that that kingdom, from which his cauſe had already received ſo much 


prejudice, might, at ut, nen e ee his protection o e fe- — 


curit y. 15 N «+ 


» AFTER the eee ee the Iriſh infurreQtion, the Engliſh Hf Sep State of 
tho”. they undertook the ſuppreſſion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either Leland... 
in military projects or expeditions at home, to take any effectual ſtep towards 


the finiſhing that enterprize. They had entered indeed into a contract with the 
Scotch, for ſending over an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland; and in order. 
to engage that nation into ſuch an undertaking, beſide. the promiſe of pay, they 
agreed to put Caric-Fergus into their hands, and to inveſt their general with an 
authority quite independent of the Engliſh government. Theſe: troops, ſo long 
as they were allowed to remain, were uſeful, by diverting the force of the Iriſh 
rebels, and protecting in the north the Gmall remnants of the Britiſh planters. 
But except this contract with the Scatch nation, all the other meaſures of the 
parliament were hitherto either abſolutely inſignificant, or tended rather to the 
prejudice of the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland, By continuing their furious perſe- 
cution, and {till more furious menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they rendered 
the Iriſh catholics obſtinate in their rebellion, and cut off all hopes of indulgence 
and toleration. By diſpoſing before-hand of all the Iriſh forteitures to ſubſcribers 
or adventurers, they rendered all men of property deſperate, and ſeemed to 
threaten a total extirpation of the natives. And while they thus infuſed ſpirit 
and animoſity into the enemy, no meaſure was purſued, which could tend to 
ſupport or encourage the proteſtants, who were reduced to the laſt extremity. _ 
So great is the aſcendant, which, from a long courſe of ſucceſſes, the Engliſh 
has acquired over the Iriſh nation, that tho the latter, when they receive mili- 
tary diſcipline among foreigners, are not ſurpaſſed by any European people, they 
have never, in their own country, been able to make any vigorous effort for the 
defence or recovery of their liberties. In many rencounters, the Engliſh, under 
Lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic Hamilton, and others, with 


great diſadvantage of ſituation and numbers, had put the Iriſh to rout, and return- 
ed in triumph to Dublin. The ſiege of Tredah, the rebels raiſed, after an obſti- 


nate. defence made by the garriſon. Ormond had obtained two compleat victo - 
ries, at Kilruſh and Roſs; and had brought relief to all the forts, which were 


beſieged or blockaded in different parts of the kingdom. But notwithſtanding all 
theſe ſucceſſes, even the moſt common neceſſaries of life were wanting to the 


victorious armies, The Iriſh, in their wild rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had 
laid 
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| lald cas the whole kingdom, and-were-themſehves totally. unfit, from their, bar. 
barous ſloth and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience of human life. During the 


5 


courſe of fix months, no fupplics had come from England; except the fourth part 


of one ſmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, to fave itſelf from ſtarving, had been 


obliged to ſend the greateſt part of its inhabitants to England. The army had 
little ammunition, ſcarce exceeding 40 bartels of powder; not even ſhoes or 
cloaths ; and for want of food, the cavalry had been obliged to eat their own 
horſes. And tho? the diſtreſſes of the Iriſh were not much inferior; beſide that 
they were more hardened againſt ſuch extremities, it was but a melancholy pro- 
ſpect, that the two nations, while they continued their furious animoſities, ſnould 


make deſolate that fertile iſland, which might ſerve to the ſubſiſtence and hap- 


pineſs of both. 
| By the intereſt chicfly and authority of Ormond, the juſtices dates. of 


Jrelend had fallen into an entixe dependatice on:the King Parſons, Temple, 


Loftus, and Meredith, who ſeemed to. incline towards the oppoſite party, had 
been removed; and Charles had ſupplied their place by others better affected to 


his ſervice. A committee of the commons, which had been ſent over to Ireland, 


in order to conduct the affairs of that kingdom, had beem excluded the council, 
in obedience to orders tranſmitted from the King. And theſe were reafons ſuffi. 
cient, beſide the great difficulties under which they themſelves labored, why 
the parliament were unwilling to ſend ſupplies to an army, which, tho” en- 


gaged in a cauſe they much On Wann by thei declared 


enemies. 

Tux King, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, nor- proviſions to 
ſpare from his own urgent wants; refolved to embrace an expedient, which 
might, at once, relieye the neceſſities of the Iriſh proteſtants, and contribute to 


the advancement of his affairs in England. A ceffation with the rebels, he 


t, would enable his ſubjects in Ireland to provide for their own ſupport, 
and procure him the aſſiſtance of the army againſt the Engliſh parliament. But 
as a treaty with a nation, ſo odious for their religion and their barbarities, might 
be repreſented in very invidious colors, and renew all thoſe calumnies with 
which he had been loaded; it was neceffary to proceed with great caution in 
conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from the army was made to the Iriſh 
council, repreſenting their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to leave 
the kingdom: And if that was refuſed, Ve muſt have recourſe, they faid, to that 
firſt and primary law, with which God has endowed all men; we mean the law of na- 
ture, which teaches every creature to preſerve itſelf. Mcmorials both to the King 

and 


4 #42 $a a 


and Jingers are ſtrongly ſet forth; and tho the general expreſſions in theſe memo 
Aab might perhups be liable to exaggeration, yet, from the particular facts men · 
tioned, from the confe ſſion of the Engliſh parliament, and from the very nature 
of things, it is apparent, that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced to great  extre- 
mities ; and it became prudent in the King, if not abſolutely neveſſary, to em- 
brace ſome expedient, which might ſeenre liens; for a time, from the ruin and 
.thifery with: which they were threatened. ' | | 

AccorDINGLY, the King gave ce to Omen and cke fotions't to con- 
Aude; for a year, a ceſſation with the councibof Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were 
governed, and to leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advantages. The 
parliament, whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with every meaſure adopted bythe 
oppoſite party, and who would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of reproaching the 
King: with his favor for the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly againſt this ceſſation. 
Among other reaſons, they inſiſted upon the divine vengeance, which England 
might juſtly dread for tolerating antichriſtian idolatry; under pretext of civil con- 
tracts and political agreements. Religion, tho' every day employed as the engine 
of their ambitious purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too 4acred to. be eee oy to the- tem- 
poral intereſts or ſafety of kingdoms. 
TE army, after the ceſſation, there was little Alex as well e as no means, 
of ſabſiſting in Ireland. The King ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted 
to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of it to England. Moſt of them conti- 
nued in his ſervice: But a ſmall part of them, having foſtered in Ireland a high 
animoſity againſt the catholies, and hearing the King's party — re- 
3 with popery, ſoon after deſerted to the parliament. | 
Sor Iriſh catholics came over, along with theſe troops, and joined the King's 
army, where they continued the ſame cruelties and diſorders, to which they had 
been accuſtomed. The parliament voted, that no quarter, in any action, ſhould 
ever be granted them: But Prince Rupert, * uſing ſome n ſoon repreſſed 
this e n 


* See farther Cartes Ormond, Vol. iii. No. 113, 127, 128, 129, 134, 136, 141, 144, 149, I 58, 
159. All theſe papers put it paſt doubt, that the en, of the Engliſh army in Ireland were 


extreme. 
I 2d of September. 


Vol. I. A aa CHAP. 


oi FOR were fehle the juſtices and council, in which their wants Chap. VII, 
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Nt of the Scotch. e _ Mw hi -Batth of Croprith- 
| bridge _—FEfſex's fortes diſar med. Second 401 of Newhberry.—— 
Riſe and charafer of the independents. —Self-denying ordinance. — 
* Cromwell. 7 reaty of Uxbri dge.————Execution of Laud. 


HE, King had hitherto, "daring the courſe of chaps. I 

vantages over the and had raiſed himſelf from that low con- 
dition, in which he was at firſt „to be nearly upon an equal footing with 
his adyerſaries. Yorkeſhire, all the northern counties,” were ſubjected by the 
Marquis of Newcaſtle; and, excepting Hull, the parliament was maſter of no 
garriſon in theſe quarters. In the welt, Plymouth alone, having been in vain 


© beſieged by Prince Maurice, reliſted the King's authority: And had it not been 


for the diſappointment in the fatal enterprize of Gloceſter, the royal garriſons 
had extended, without interruption, from one end of the kingdom to the other; 
and had occupied a greater extent of ground, than thoſe of the parliament. 

Many of the royaliſts flattered themſelves, that the ſame vigorous ſpirit, which 


had elevated them, to the preſent height of power, would {till favor their pro- 


greſs, and obtain them a final victory over their antagoniſts : But thoſe who 
judged more ſoundly, obſerved, that, beſide. the acceſſion of the whole Scotch 
nation to the fide of the parliament ; the very principle, on which the royal 
ſucceſſes were founded, was every day acquired, more and more, by the oppo- 
ſite party. The King's troops, full of gentry and nobility, had exerted a valor 
ſuperior to cheir enemies, and had hitherto been ſucceſsful in almoſt every ren- 
counter: But in proportion as the whole nation became warlike, by the continu- 
ance of civil diſcords, this advantage was more equally ſhared, and ſuperior 
numbers, it was expected, muſt at laſt obtain the victory. The King's troops 

alſo, ill paid, and deſtitute of every neceſſary, could not poſſibly be retained 


in equal diſcipline with the parliamentary forces, to whom all ſupplies were fur- 
niſhed from unexhauſted ſtores and treaſures. The ſeverity of manners, ſo much 


affected by theſe zealous religioniſts, aſſiſted their military inſtitutions; and the 
rigid inflexibility of character, by which the auſtere reformers of church and 
ſtate were diſtinguiſhed, enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain their ſoldiers 


fa x wy within 
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within ſtricter rules ——— order. And while the King's officers indul- Chap, VIII. 


ged themſelves in equal or greater licences, than thoſe to which, during times of 
peace; they had been accuſtomed, they were apt, both to neglect their duty, 
and to ſet a pernicious example of diſorder, to the allen under their com- 
mand. 

Ar the commencement of the civil wars, all ann, who 4 a- 
broad, were invited over, and treated with extraordinary reſpect and reverence: 
And moſt of them, being deſcehded of good families, and by reaſon of their 
abſence, unacquainted with the new principles, which depreſſed the dignity of 
the crown, had inliſted under the royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable, that tho 
the military profeſſion requires great genius, and long experience, in the princi- 
pal commanders, all its fubordinate duties may be diſcharged by very ordinary 
talents, and from ſuperficial practice. Citizens and country-gentlemen ſoon be- 
came excellent officers z and the generals of - greateſt fame and capacity happened, 
all of them, to ſpring up on the ſide of the parliament. The courtiers and great 
nobility in the other party, checked the growth of any extraordinary genius a- 
mong the ſubordinate officers ; and every man there, as in a regular eſtabliſhed 
government, was confined to the ſtation, in which his birth had placed him. 

The King, that he might make preparations, during the winter, for the en- 
ſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford all the members of either houſe, who ad- 
hered to his intereſts; and endeavored to avail himſelf of the name of parliament, 
fo paſlionately cheriſhed by the Engliſh nation. The houſe of peers was pretty 
full; and beſide the nobility, employed in different parts of the kingdom, it con- 
tained twice as many members as voted in Weſtminſter. . The houſe of commons 


conſiſted of about 140; which amounted not to above half of the other houſe 


of commons. 
So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon the people, that the very 


name of exciſe was unknown to them; and among the other evils ariſing from 
theſe domeſtic wars, was the introduction of that impoſt into England. The 


parliament at Weſtminſter having voted an exciſe on beer, wine, and other com- 


modities 3 thoſe at Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that revenue on 
the King. And in order to enable him the better to recruit his army, they 
granted him the ſum of 100,000 pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the 


ſubject. The King circulated privy ſeals, counterſigned by the ſpeakers of both 


houſes, requiring the loan of particular ſums, from ſuch perſons as lived within 
his quarters. Neither party had yet got above the pedantry of W its 
antagoniſt wich theſe illegal meaſures. 
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* 18 0 ny dr - GABAT BRITAIN, 
Chaps VIII. Tus Weſtminſter parliament! paſſed: I -whinificxl ordinance,” — aff 
1644 the inhabitants of London and the neighborhood, to retrench a meal a · weck, 
and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the public cauſe. Tis eaſily ima 
gined, that, provided the money was paid, they 1 marie vey! * 
about the execution of their ordinance. — - 
Svcn was the King's ſituation, that, in order ne peace to 1 
he had no occaſion to demand any other terms, than to reſtore the laws and con · 
Kirution, to replace him in the ſame rights which had ever been enjoyed by his 
predeceſſors, and to re-eſtabliſh, on its antient baſis, the whole frame of govern 
ment, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. And that he might facilitate an end, ſeem · 
ingly ſo deſirable, he offered to employ means equally popular, an univerſal act 
of oblivien and a toleration or indulgence to render conſciences. Nothing 
therefore Muld contribute more to his intereſt, than every diſcourſe of peace, 
and every diſcuſſion of the conditions, upon which that bleſſing could be obtain; 
ed. And for this reaſon, on all occaſions, he ſollieited a treaty; and deſired a 
conference and mutual examination of pretenſions, even when he entertained no 
hopes, that any concluſion could poſſibly reſult from it. 

Fo like reaſons, the parliament wiſely avoided, as much as they could, all 
advances towards negotiation, and were cautious not to expoſe too eaſily to cen- 
fare thoſe high terms, which their apprehenſions or their ambition made them 
previouſly demand of the King. Tho” their partizans were blinded: with the 
thickeſt veil of religious prejudices, they dreaded to bring their pretenſions to 
the teſt, or lay them open before the whole nation. In oppoſition to the ſacred 
authority of the laws, to the venerable precedents of many ages, they were a. 
ſhamed to plead nothing but fears and jealouſies, which were not avowed by the 
conſtitution, and to which, neither the perſonal character of Charles, ſo full of 
virtue, nor his condition, ſo deprived of all independent authority, ſeemed to 
afford any. reaſonable foundation. Grievances which had been fully redrefſed; 
powers; either legal or illegal, which had been entirely abandoned; it foemed 
unpopular, and invidious, and ungrateful, any farther to inſiſt on. „ 

Tnar he might abate the univerſal veneration, paid to the name of parlis- 
ment, the King had iſſued a declaration, where he ſet forth all the tumults, by 
which himſelf and his partizans in both houſes, had been driven from 8 
and he thence inferred, that the aſſembly at Weſtminſter was no longer a free par- 

liament, and, till its liberty was reſtored, was intitled to no autho 
7 rity. As this 


declaration was an obſtacle to all treaty, fans contrivance ſeemed requiſite, in or · 
der to elude it. 
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A letter was wrote to the Earl ef Eſſex,, and ſubſoribed by the Prinics, the Chap. vin 

Def Yorks, and forry thrhomibllken; They thete exhort him to be ats 4 

inſtrument for reſtoring peace, and to promote that happy end with thoſe, by 
whom he was employed: Eſſex, tho” much diſguſted with the parliament, tho?” 
apprehenſive of the extremities to which they were driving, tho! deſirous of a+ 
ny reaſonable peace; yet was {till more reſolute to preſerve an honorable fidelity 
to the truſt repoſed in him. He replied; that as the paper ſent him, neither con» 
tained any addreſs to the two houfes of parliament, nor any acknowlegment of 
their authority, he could not communicate it to them. Like propoſals were re- 
iterated by the King, ** „ and met {till with a like an» 
ſwer from Eflex... _ 

Ix order to make another trial for a treaty thi King, chis Loring; i nene d. 
rected to the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter: But as he 
alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at Ox- 
ford, and declared that his fcope and intention was to make proviſion how all the 

members of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and free convention; the 
parliament, clearly perceiving the concluſion which was implied, refuſed all treaty 
upon ſuch terms. And the King, who knew how ſmall hopes there were of con · 
cluding peace, would not abandon the pretenſions, which he had aſſumed, nor 
acknowlege. the two houſes, more openly, for a free parliament. - 

- Trrs winter the famous Pym died; a man as much hated by the one RESTY l 
as reſpected by the other. At London, he was conſidered as the victim to na- 
tional liberty, who had abriged his life by inceſſant labors for the intereſt of his 
country: At Oxford, he. was believed to have been ſtruck with an uncommon 
diſeaſe, and to have been conſumed with vermine; as a mark of divine venges 
ance, for his multiplied crimes and treaſons. He had been ſo little ſtudious of 
improving his private fortune in. thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one 
chief inftrument, that the parliament thought themſelves obliged, out of gratitude, 
to pay the debts, which he had - contracted *®. We now return to the milita: 
ry. operations, which, during winter, were carried on with vigor in ſeveral | 
places, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 

T xx forces, brought from Ireland, were landed at Moſtyne i in North Wales; 
* being put under the command of Lord Biron, they took the caſtles of Le: 
warden, Beeſton, Acton, and Dedington houſe. No place in Cheſhire or the 
neighborhood, now held for the parliament, except Nantwich : And to this 
town Biron laid ſiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, a- 
larmed at o conſiderable a progreſs, aſſembled an army of 4000 men in Yorke- 

ſhire, 


Journ. 13th of February 1643. 
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hep virt. Nie, und having joined Sir William Breretön, was approaching to the camp of 
Hall entertained the moſt profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; a dif- 
poſition; which, if confined to the army, may be regarded as a good preſage of 
: victory; but if it extend to the general, is the moſt probable forerunner of a 
25th of Jan. defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly attacked the camp of the royalifts. The ſwelling of 
the river by a thaw divided one part of the army from the other. + That part ex- 
poſed'to Fairfax," being beat from their poſt, retired into the church of Acton, 
and were all taken priſoners: The other retreated with precipitation. And thus 
ws Giffipared or rendered "uſeleſs that body of forces, which had been drawn 
from Ireland; and the parliamentary party revived in thoſe north-weſt counties 
Invaſion from TEE invaſion from Scotland was attended with conſequences of much greater 
Scotland. importance. Having ſummoned in vain Newcaſtle, which was fortified by the 
22d of Feb. vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, the Scotch paſſed the Tyne; and faced the 
Marquis of Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham with an army of 14000 men. Af- 
ter ſome military operations, in which that general reduced the Scotch to diffi- 
culties for forrage and proviſions, he received intelligence of a great diſaſter, 
which had befallen his forces in Yorkefſhire.  Collonel Bellaſis, whom he had left 
with a conſiderable body of troops, was totally routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas 
11th of April. Fairfax, who had returned from Cheſhire, with his victorious forces, Afraid of 
being encloſed betwixt two armies, Newcaſtle retreated ; and Leven having join 
ed Lord Fairfax, they fat down before Yorke, in which the army of the royal - 
iſts had ſhut up themſelves. But as'the Scotch and parliamentary forces, were 
not numerous enough to beleaguer ſo large a town, divided by a river, they 
contented themſelves to incommode it by a looſe blockade; and affairs remain- 
ed, for ſome time, in ſuſpenſe betwixt theſe oppoſite armies. | 
Dvux1xGs this winter and ſpring, other parts of the kingdom had alſo been 
harraſſed with war. Hopton, having aſſembled an army of 14000 men, endea- 
vored to break into Suffex, Kent, and the ſouthern affociation, which ſeemed 
well diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell upon him at Cherington, and gave him 
a defeat of conſiderable importance. In another part, fiege being laid to 
Newark, Rupert prepared himſelf for relieving a town of fach conſequence, 
which alone preſerved the communication betwixt the King's ſouthern and northern 
quarters. With a ſmall force, but that animated by his active courage, he broke 
thro? the enemy, relieved the town, and totally diſſipated that army of the par- 


Bur 


* 2gth of March. + 21ſt of March, 
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dor tho fortune ſeemed to have divided her favors detwint the parties, the * VI. 


Ling found. himſelf, in the main, a, conſiderable loſex by this winter-campaign ; 
and he prognoſticated a {till wore event from the enfuing ſummer. The prepa- 
rations. of the parliament were great and much exceeded the lender reſaurces, . 
of which he was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſociation, they levied. 14000 men, 
under the Earl of Mancheſter, ſeconded by: Cromwel. An army of ten;thou- 
ſand men under Edlex 3--another of nearly the fame force under Waller, were af- 
ſembled in the neighborhood. of London. The former was deſtined to oppoſe 
the King: The latter was appainted to march into the weft, where Prince 
Maurice, with a ſmall army which went continually to — was ſpending 
his time in vain before Lyme, an inconſiderable town upon the ſea-coaſt. The 
utmoſt efforts of the King could not raiſe above ten thouſand men at Oxford; 
and on their ſword ar, during the campaign, were ea to o depend f for ſub- 
ſiſtance. 

Tus Queen, terrified with the dangers, e every way e! her, 404 
afraid of being encloſed at Oxford, in the middle of the kingdom, fled to Pas 
ter, where, ſhe hoped, in tranquillity to bear the child, of which ſhe was now. 
pregnant, and from whence ſhe had an eafy eſcape into France, if preſſed by the 
forces of the enemy. She knew the implacable hatred, which, on account of 
her religion and her credit with the King, the parliament had all along borne her. 
Laſt ſummer, the commons had ſent up to the peers an impeachment of high trea- 
ſon agaiuſt her; becauſe, in his utmoſt diſtreſſes, ſhe had aſſiſted her huſband 
with arms and ammunition, which ſhe had bought in Holland. And had ſhe fal- 
len into their hands, neither her fex, ſhe knew, nor high ſtation, would protect 
her againſt inſults, at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe fierce republicans, who fo: 
little affected to conduct themſelves by the maxiins of ae and elite. 
neſs. | 

Fon the beginning of theſe diſſenſions, the parliament, tis remarkable, * 
in all things, aſſumed an extreme afcendant over their fovereign, and had difplay-. 
ed a violence and arrogated an authority, which, on his fide, would not have 
been compatible, either with his temper or ſituation. While he ſpoke perpetual- 
ly of pardoning all Rebels; they talked of nothing but the puniſhment of Delin- 
quents and Malignants : While he offered a toleration and an indulgence to tender 
conſciences; they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy: To his profeſſi - 
ons of lenity, they oppoſed declarations of rigor : And the more the antient te- 
nor of the laws inculcated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more care 
ful were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to cover that defect, under which they. 
labored. 
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2d of July. 
Battte of Mar- 


yo 


Tarn greet. at a and final- 


8 enterprizes. ; Mancheſter, having ta- 
ken Lincoln, had united his army to thoſe of Leven and Fairfax; and Yorke 
was now cloſely beſieged by their combined forces. That town, tho” vigorouſ- 
ly defended by Newcaſtle, was reduced to great extremity; and the parliamen- 
tary generals, after enduring great loſſes and fatigue, flattered themſelves that 
all their labors would at laſt be crowned by that important conqueſt. On a ſud- 
den, they were alarmed with the approach of Rupert. That gallant Prince, ha- 
ving vigorouſly exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and:Chefhire, had collected a con- 
ſiderable army; and joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcaſtle's 
horſe, haſtened to the relief of Yorke with an army 20,000/ men. The 
Scotch and parliamentary generals raiſed the ſiege, and drawing up on Marſton- 
moor, propoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. Rupert approached the town by 
another quarter, and interpoſing the river Ouſe, betwixt him and the -enemy, 
ſafely conjoined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. The Marquis: endeavored to 
perſuade him, that, having ſo ſucceſsfully effected his purpoſe, he ſhould be con- 
tented with the preſent advantage, and leave the enemy, now much diminiſhed 
by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual 
diſſenſions, which had taken place among them. The Prince, whoſe martial 
diſpoſition was not ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor-ſoftened by complai- 
ſance, pretending a poſitive order from the King, without deigning to conſult with 
Newcaſtle, whoſe-great merit and ſervices deſerved better treatment, immediate- 
ly gave order for battle, and drew out the whole army to Marfton-moor, This 
action was obſtinately diſputed betwixt the moſt numerous armies, - which 
were engaged during the whole courſe of theſe wars; nor were the forces on 
both ſides much different in their number. Fifty thouſand Britiſh troops were 
led to mutual ſlaughter; and the victory ſeemed long undecided betwixt them. 
Rupert, who commanded the right wing of the royaliſts, was oppoſed to Crom- 
wel *, who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, enured to danger un- 
der that determined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed by the | moſt rigid 
diſcipline. After a ſharp combat, the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way; and 
the infantry, who ſtood next them, were likeways borne down, and put to 
flight. Newcaſtle's regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or to periſh, obſtinate- 
ly kept their ground, and maintained, by their dead bodies, the. ſame -order, 
in which they had at firſt been arranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax and Collonel Lambert, along with ſome troops, broke thro? the royaliſts; 
and, tranſported by the fury of purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious friends, en- 


gaxged 


# Ruſh. part. 3. vol, ii. p. 633. 
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 - evitilnanded the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to his broken forces, made 
v furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into diſorder, puſh- 


ed them upon their on infantry, and put that Whole wing to rout. When 


ready to ſeize on their carriages and baggage, he perceived Cromwel, who was 


now returned from purſuit of the other wing. Both ſides were not a Httle ſur- 
priſed to find that they muſt again renew the combat for that victory, which each 


actly counter changed, and each army occupied the ground, which had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the em at the beginning of the day. This ſecond battle was equally 
- {farious and deſperate as the firſt: But after the utmoſt efforts of courage by 
both parties, victory wholly inclined to the fide of the parliament. The Prince's 


train of artillery was. is Taken 3 and his whiwe my puſhed of the field f 


. 

Tuts event was, in elf, a iltiey blow to the king; 5 but proved ah 
more fatal in its endende. The Marquis of Newcaſtle was intirely loſt to 
the royal cauſe. ' That Nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, 
had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his diſpoſition, into theſe 
military operations, merely by a high ſenſe of honor and a perſonal regard to his 
maſter. From his determined valor, the dangers of war were diſregarded : Its 


fatigues were oppreſſive to his natural indolence. Munificent and generous in his 


expence; © polite and elegant in his taſte; courteous and humane in his beha- 


vior; he dran a great acceſſion of friends and of credit to the party, which 
ut amidſt all the hurry of action, his indinations were ſecretly 
drawn to the rt arts of peace, in which he took delight; and the charms 


he Sire 


of poetry, muſic, and converſation ſtole him often from his rougher occupati - 


ons. Sir William Davenant, an ingenious poet, he named his heutenant- ge- 
neral : The other perſons, in whom he placed confidence, were more the in- 


ſtruments of his refined pleaſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which they under- 
took : And the ſeverity and application, requiſite to the ſupport of IT 
were qualities of which he was intirely devoid. = 

« Wren Prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, reſolved on this battle, and 
iſſued all orders without communicating them to him; he took the field, but, 
he ſaid, intirely as a volunteer; and, except by his perſonal courage, which 
ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare in the action. Enraged to find, that all 
his ſucceſsful labors were rendered abortive by one act of fatal temerity, terri- 
fied with the proſpect of renewing all his pains and fatigue, he reſolved no long- 
er to maintain the few reſources which remained to a deſperate cauſe and thought, 


vor. I. ENS ; that 


of them thought they had already obtained. The front of the battle was now ex- 
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o un that the Cams regard to honor, which hall at "firſt called him to arms, now re- 
1544 


quired him to abandon a patty, where he met with ſuch unworthy treatment. 
Next morning early, be ſent word. to the Prince, that he was inſtantly to leave 
the kingdom; and without delay, he went to Scarborow, where he found a 


veſſel, which carried him beyond ſeas. During the enſuing years, till the re- 


ſtoration, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and ſaw with indiffexence his o- 


pulent fortune ſequeſtered by thoſe who aſſumed the government of England. 
By ſubmiſſion or compoſition, he diſdained to mark obeiſance to their uſurped 
authority; and the leaſt favorable cenſors of his merit allowed, that the fide- 


lity and ſervices of a whole life, nn atoned for one raſh action, into 


| _ which his paſſion had betrayed him. 


16th of July. 


Pag Rupert with equal precipitation Mk of te ice ene (a6 


retired into Lancaſhire. Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to furrender | 


Yorke; and he marched out his garriſon with all the honors of war. Lord 
Fairfax, remaining in the town, eſtabliſhed his government in that whole county, 
and ſent a thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to join with the parliamentary forces 
in that quarter, and attend the motions'of Prince Rupert : The Scotch army 
marched northwards, in order to join with the Earl of Calendar, who was advan- 


eing with ten thouſand additional forces; and to reduce the town of Newcaſtle, 
which they took by ſtorm :* The Earl of Mancheſter, along with Cromweh, to 


whom the fame of this preat victory was chiefly aſcribed, and who was wounded 
in the action, returned to the eaſtern aſſociation, in order to recruit his 


army. 


WHILE theſe events paſſed in the north, the King's affairs in the fouth were 
conducted with more ſucceſs and more ability; Ruchven, 2 Scotchman, who 
had been created Earl of Brentford, acted, under the King, as general. 

IT parliament ſoon compleated their two armies commanded by Eſſex and 


Waller. The great zeal of the city facilitated this undertaking. Many ſpeeches, 
by the parliamentary leaders, were made to the citizens, in order to excite their 


ardor. Hollis, in particular, exhorted them not to , on this important oc- 
caſion, either their purſes, their perfons, or their prayers; and they were fuf- 


| ficiendy bberal, it muſt be confeſſed, in all theſe contributions. The two gene- 


rals had orders to march with their combined armies towards Oxford ; and, if 


the King ſhut himſelf up in that city, to lay ſiege to it, and by one e 


put a period to the war. The King, leaving a great garriſon in Oxford, paſſed 
with dexterity betwixt the two armies, which had taken Abingdon and Hike en- 
*loſed him on both fides *, He marched towards INS? . 1 Waller recei- 


ved 
zd of June. 
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3 Eſſex to follow him and watch bis motions; while he himſelf * Chops * 
ed inte the weſt, in queſt of Prince Maurice. Waller had approached within 4 
wo miles of the royal camp, and: was only ſeparated: from it by the Severn, 
when he received intelligence, that the King was advanced to Beudly, and: di- 
rected his courſe towards Shrewſbury. In order to prevent him, Waller prefent- 
ly diſlodged, and haſtened by quick marches to that city: When the King, fud- 
denly returning pen kis on foot · ſteps, reached Oxford; and having reinforced his 
Irmy from that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in ſearch of Waller. 


The two armies: faced each other at Cropredy- bridge near Banbury; but the Battle of Cro- 


Charwell ran betwixt-them. Next day, the King diſlodged and marched towards Predy bridge: 
Daventry. Waller ordered a conſiderable body to paſs the bridge, with an inten- 

tion of falling on the rear of the royaliſts. He was repulſed, routed, and purſued. 

with conſiderable loſs. Stunned and diſheartened witht his blow, his army decay- 

ed and melted away by deſertion; and the King thought that he might ſafely leave 

it, and march weſtward againſt Eſſex. That general, having obliged Prince 


* * Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taunton, ad- 


vanced ftill in his conqueſts, and met with no equal contraſt or oppoſition, 

The King followed him, and having re-inforced- his army from all quarters, ap- 

peared in the field with an army ſuperior to the enemy. Eſſex, retreating into 

Cornwall, informed the parliament of his danger, and deſired them to ſend an 

army, which might fall on the King's rear. General Middleton received a com- 

miſſion to execute that ſervice; but came too late. Eſſex's army, cooped up in & _ 
narrow corner at Leſtithiel, deprived of all forrage and proviſions, and ſeeing 

no praſpect of ſuccor, was reduced to the laſt extremity. The King preſſed 

them on one fide; Prince Maurice on another; Sir Richard Gran vi le on a third. 

Eſſex, Robarts, md ſome of the principal officers, eſcaped i in a boat to Plymouth: 

Balfour with his horſe paſſed the King's guards, in a deep miſt, al got ſafely 

to the garriſons of his own party. The foot under Skippon were qbliged toſur- iſt of Sept: 
render their arms, artillery, baggage and ammunition ; and being conducted to Eſlex's forces 
the parliament's quarters, were diſmiſſed. By this advantage, which was much armed, 
boaſted of, the King, beſide the honor of the enterprize, obtained what he ſtood 
extremely in need of: The parliament, having preſerved the men, loſt bat 
they could eaſily repair. 

No ſooner did this news arrive in London, than the committee of the two 
kingdoms voted thanks to Eſſex for his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and 
this method of proceeding, no leſs politic than magnanimous, the parliament pre- 
ſerved thro the whole courſe of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and 
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Chap. VIII. rigbrous to their enemies, they employed, with ſucceſs, cheſe two powerful en- 
"INE gines of reward and puniſhment, in confirmation of their authority. _ | 
Tnar the King might have leſs reaſon to exult in the advantages, which he 


had obtained in the weſt, the parliament oppoſed to him very numerous forces. 
Having armed anew Efſex's ſubdued, but not diſheartened troops, they ordered 
Mancheſter and Cromwel to march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern 

aſſociation; and conjoining their armies to thoſe of Waller and Middleton, as 
Second battle well as of Eſſex, offer battle to the King. At Newberry, where Charles choſe 
of Newbery.” hn poſt, they attacked him with great vigor; and that town was a ſecond time 
arch of OR. the ſcene of the bloody animoſities of the Engliſh. Eſſex's ſoldiers, exhorting 
: one another to repair their broken honor, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, 

made an impetuous aſſault on the royaliſts; and having recovered ſome of their: 

cannon, loſt in Cornwall, could not forbear embracing them with tears of joy. 

Tho' the King's troops defended themſelves with great valor, they were over - 

borne by numbers; and the night came very ſeaſonably to their relief, and pre - 

vented-a total overthrow. Immediately, Charles, having left his baggage and. 

cannon in Dennington caſtle, near Newberry, retreated to Wallingford, and from 

thence to Oxford. There, Prince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton joined 

him, with conſiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened with this re-inforce-- 

ment, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now employed before Den-- 

nington caſtle. Eſſex, detained by ſickneſs, had not joined the army; ſince his 

misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter, who commanded, tho” his forces were. 

mach ſuperior to thoſe of the King, declined an engagement, and rejected Crom- 

wel's advice, who earneſtly preſſed him not to neglect ſo favorable an opportu- - 

Sch of Nor. nity of finiſhing the war. The King's army, by bringing off their cannon from 

Dennington-houſe, in the face of the enemy, ſeemed ſufficiently. to repair the 

honor, which they had loft at Newberry; and Charles having the ſatisfaction to 

excite, betwixt Mancheſter and Cromwel, equal animoſities with thoſe which, 

234 of Nor. formerly took place betwixt Efſex and Waller, diſtributed his army. into winter-. 

* TrosE conteſts among the parliamentary generals, which had diſturbed thein 

military operations, were renewed. in London during the winter; and each being 
ſupported by his own faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſations agitated 
the whole city and parliament. There had long prevailed, in that party, a ſe- 
cret diſtinction, which, tho* the dread of the King's power had hitherto ſup- 
preſſed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs became nearer and more im 

mediate, began to diſcover itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. The 
INDEPENDENTS, who had, at firſt, taken ſhelter and concealed themſelves un- 
| dey 
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Er the wings of the PxzsBYTERIANS,' now evidently appeared a diſtint 
party, and betrayed very different views and pretenſions. We muſt here endea-- 

vor to explain the genius of this HO . 10 its aden, nnn occu- 
py the ſcene of action: * 
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- Dvz1NG. thoſe times, ; whit the fanatical ſpirit met wh fack, teas wha en- | Riſe and cha- 


couragement, and was the immediate means of all diſtinction and preferment ;; inde 
it was impoſſible to ſet bounds to theſe holy fervors, or confine within any natu- 


ral limits, what was directed. towards an infinite and a ſupernatural object. Every» 
man, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, or ſup- 
ported by his habits of hypocriſy, endeavored to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his. 
fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of faintſhip and perfection. In propor- 


tion to its degrees of fanaticiſm, each ſect became dangerous and deſtructive; and 


as the independents went a note higher than the preſbyterians, they could lefs be: 
reſtrained within any bounds of temper and moderation. From this diſtinction, 
as from a firſt principle, were derived, . by a neceſſary conſequence, all the. other. 
differences of theſe two ſects. 

ThE independents rejected all eccleſiaſtieal eſtabliſſiments, and would admir - 
of no church-courts, . no government among paſtors, no interpoſal. of the magi-, 
ſtrate in ſpiritual concerns, no fixed encouragement. annexed to any. ſyſtem of. 
doctrines or opinions. According to their principles, each congregation, united. 
voluntarily and by ſpiritual ties, compoſed, within itſelf, a ſeparate church, and. 
exerciſed a juriſdiction, but one devoid of temporal ſanctions, over its own. 


paſtor and its own members. The election alone of the congregation was ſuffi- 
cient to beſtow the ſacerdotal character; and as all efſential diſtinction was de- 


nied betwixt the laity and the clergy, no ceremony, na inſtitution, no vocation, 
no laying on of hands, was ſuppoſed, as in all. other churches, to be requiſite in 
arder to convey. a right to the holy order. The fanaticiſm of the preſbyterians. 


. rater of the. 


independents: 


led them to ſhake off. the authority of prelates, to reje& the reſtraint of 


gies, to retrench ceremonies, ta limit the riches and authority of the prieſt 

office : . The fanaticiſm of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, aboliſh-, 
ed all eccleſiaſtical : government, diſdained all creeds and, ſyſtems, rejected e- 
very ceremony, and confounded each rank and order. The ſoldier, the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, and guided by the illapſes 
of the ſpirit, gave up himſelf to an inward and 3 direction, and was con- 
ſecrated, in a rn 5 by an immediate intercourſe . and communication with 


Heaven. 


TE catholics, ens to an infallible guide, had juſtified, upon his Prins. 


9 their. doctrine and practice of perſecution: The preſbyterians, Ain g 
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only from a crm and-peretnacivus obſtinscy, tad hitherto gratified, to the 
full, their bigotted zeal in d like dofrine and practice: Thie independents, from 


the extremity of the ſame zeal, were conducted into the milder principles of to- 
lexatien. Their mind, ſet afloat in the wide ſea of - infpiration, could confine 
itſelf within no certain limits; and the fame variations, in which a fanatic in- 


dulged himſelf, he was apt, by a natural train of thinking, to extend to others. 
Of all chriſtian ſects, this was the firſt, which, during iss proſperity, as well as 
adverſity, always adopted the principle of toleration; and, 'tis remarkable, that 
ſo reaſonable a doctrine owed its n not n but to the __ of ex · 
travagance and enthuſiam. 
Por ER and prelacy, alone, abe e * e ene, the 
independents were inclined to treat with rigor. The enthuſiaſtic doctrines too 


of fate or deſtiny, they were apt to eſtcem eſſential to all religion. In theſe 


rigid opinions, the whole ſectaries, amidſt all their other differences, unanimouſly 
concurred. 


Trs political ſyſtem of the independents kept p pace exactly with their religi- 
ous. Not contented with confining, to very narrow limits, the power of their 


ſovereign, and reducing the king to the rank of firſt magiſtrate; which was 


the project of the preſbyterians; this ſect, more ardent in the purſuit of liberty, 


aſpired to a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the ariſtocracy ; and 


projected an intire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free and inde- 
pendent. In conſequence of this ſcheme, they were declared enemies to all pro- 


poſals for peace, except on ſuch terms as, they knew, it was impoſſible to ob- 


tain ; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the main, prudent and po- 
Htical, that whoever draws his fword againſt his fovereign, ſhould throw away 
the ſcabbard. By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance from the injured 
prince, they had engaged greater numbers into the oppoſition againſt peace, than 
had adopted their other principles with regard to government and religion. And 
the great ſucceſs, which had attended the arms of the parliament, and the 
pang which was ſoon PET confirmed them ſtill further in 2 e 

81 x Harry Vane, Oliver ewe, Nathaniel Nen and Oliver Sir A | 


the follicitor-general, were regarded as the leaders. of the independents. The 


Earl of Eſſex, diſguſted with a war, of which he began to foreſee the pernicious 
conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, and promoted every reaſonable plan 
of accommodation. The Earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and digni- 


15 regarded with horror a ſcheme, which, if it took, place, would confound 
| himſelf 
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and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Hollis, Maſſey, White- 
locke, Mainard, Glyn, kad embraeed the fame ſentiments. In the purliament, 
a conſiderable majority, and a nuch greater in the nation, were attached to the 
preſbyterian party; and it was only by means of cunning and deceit at firſt, 
1 violence, that the pe could entertain any hopes of 

eld. i 

THE Earl of Mancheſter, ande at the violent impeachment, which the 
King had lodged againſt him, had long forwarded the war with great alacrity; 
but, being a man of humanity and principles, the view of public calamities, and 
the proſpect of a total ſubverſion of government, began to moderate his ardor, 
and inclined him to promote peace on any ſafe or honorable terms. He was even 
ſuſpected, in the field, not to have puſhed to the utmoſt againſt the King the ad- 
vantages, obtained by the arms of the parliament; and Cromwel, in the pu- 
blic debates, revived the accufation, that he had wilfully neglectedſ at Denning- 
ton caſtle, a favorable opportunity of finiſhing the war by a total defeat of the 
royaliſts. I ſhowed him evidently,” ſaid Cromwel, „how this ſucceſs 
© might be obtained; and only deſired leave, with my own brigade of horſe, 
to charge the King's army in their retreat; leaving it in the Earls choice, if 
% he thought proper, to remain neuter with the reſt of his forces: But, not- 
« withſtanding all importunity, he poſitively and obſtinately refuſed his conſent; 
« and gave no other reaſon but that, if we met with a defeat, there was an end 
of our pretenſions : We ſhould all be rebels and traitors, and be * and 
„ forefeited by the law.“ 

Max ckEs TER, by way of recrimination, informed the parliament, that at 
another time, Cromwel having propoſed ſome ſcheme, which, it ſeemed impro- 
bable, the parliament would agree to, he inſiſted and ſaid, My Lord, if you wilt 
flick firm to honeſt men, you ſhall find yourſelf at the head of an army, which will give 
law both to king and parliament, ' This diſcourſe,” continued Mancheſter, 
“ made the greater impreſſion on me, becauſe I knew the lieutenant - general to be 
ce a man of very deep deſigns; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it never 
« would be well with England till I was Mr. Montague, and there was ne'er 
« A lord or peer in the kingdom.” So full was Cromwel of theſe republican 
projects, that, notwithſtanding his babits of profound hypocriſy, he could not 
ſo carefully guard his expreſſions, but that ſometimes his favorite notions would 
eſcape him. 

Tusss violent diſſentions brought matters to extremity, and puſhed the inde- 


pendents to the execution of their deſigns. The preſent generak, they thought, 
wers 
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a ſcheme for preſerving ſtill ſome ballance in' the conſtitution, they were afraid 


of intirely fubdaing the King, and reducing him to a condition, where he bud 


oe intitled to aſk no conceſſions. A new model alone of the army would bring 


compleat victory to the parliament, and free the nation from thoſe calamities, un- 
der which it labored. But how to effect this project was the difficulty. The 
authority, as well as merits of Eſſex, were very great with the parliament. Not 
only he had ſerved them all along with:the'moſt exact and ſcrupulous honor: It 
was; in ſome: meaſure, to be aſcribed to his: popularity, that they had ever been 
enabled to levy an army or make head againſt the royal cauſe. Maticheſter, 
Warwic, and the other commanders had likeways great credit with the public; 
mor were there any hopes of prevailing over them, but by laying the plan of an 
oblique and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpoſe of their anta- 


gonĩſts. The Scotch nation and Scotch eommiſſioners, jealous of the progreſs of 
the i ts, were anew obſtacle; which, without the utmoſt art and ſub · 


tlety, it would be difficult. to ſurmount. The methods by which this intrigue was 
conducted, are ſo ſingular, and mark ſo well the genius of the age, that we ſhall 


give a detail of them, as they are delivered by Lord Clarendon. 

A faſt, on the laſt Wedneſday of every month, had, at the beginning of 
theſe commotions been ordered by the parliament; and their preachers, , on that 
day, kept alive, by their vehement declamations, the popular prejudices enter- 


tained againſt the King, againſt prelacy, and againſt popery. The King, that 


he might combat the parliament with their own weapons, appointed likeways a 
monthly faſt, where the people ſhould be inſtructed in the duties of loyalty and 
of ſubmiſſion to the higher powers; and he choſe the ſecond Friday of every 
month for the devotion of the royaliſts. It was now propoſed and carried in 


parliament, by the independents, that a more ſolemn faſt ſhould be voted ; when 
they ſhould implore the divine aſſiſtance for extricating them from thoſe perplexi- 


ties, in which they were at preſent involved. On that day, the preachers, after 


many political prayers, took care to treat of the reigning diviſions in the parlia- 
ment, and aſcribed them intirely to the ſelfiſh ends, purſued by the members. 


In their hands, they ſaid, are lodged all the conſiderable commands of the army, 
all the profitable offices in the civil adminiſtration : And while the nation is falling 
every day into poverty, and groans under an inſupportable load of taxes; theſe 
men multiply poſſeſſions on poſſeſſions, and will, in a little time, be mafters of 
all the riches in the kingdom. That ſuch perſons, who fatten in the calamities 
- their country, will ever embrace any effectual meaſure for bringing them to 


a period, or enſuring a final ſucceſs to the war, cannot reaſonably be expected. 
Lingering 
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Lingering expedients alone will be purſued: And the operations in the field 
concurring, in the ſame pernicious end, with the deliberations of the cabinet; 
civil commotions will, for ever, be perpetuated in the nation. After exaggera · 
ting theſe diſorders, the miniſters fell again to their prayers; and beſought the 
Lord that he would take his own work into his own hand; and if the inſtru- 

ments, whom he had hitherto employed, were not worthy to bring, to a conclu- 
ſion, ſo glorious a deſign, that he would inſpire others more fit, who might per- 

fect what was begun, by eſtabliſhing true on and putting a ſpeedy period to 
the public miſeries. 

Ox the day ſubſequent to theſe deer e when the parliament 
met, a new ſpirit appeared in the looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the com- 
mons, That, if ever God had appeared to them, it was in the holy ordinances of ye- 
ſterday: That, as he was credibly informed by many, who had been auditors in diffe- 
rent congregations, the ſame lamentations and diſcourſes, which the godly preachers 
had made before them, had been heard in other churches: That ſo remarkable a 


concurrence could proceed only from the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit: 


That he therefore beſought them, in vindication of their own honor, in conſidera- 
tion of their duty to God and their country, to lay aſide all private ends, and re- 
nounce every office, attended with profit or advantage: That the abſence of ſo 
many members, occupied in different employments, had rendered the houſe ex- 
tremely thin, and diminiſhed the authority of their determinations : And that he 
could not forbear, for his part, the accuſing himſelf as one who enjoyed a gain- 
ful office, that of treaſurer of the navy; and tho' he was poſſeſſed of it before 
the civil commotions, and owed it not to the favor of the parliament, yet was he 
ready to reſign it, and to ſacrifice, to the welfare of his country, every conſidera- 
tion of private intereſt and ad vantage. 

CROMWEL acted next his part, and commended the preachers for having 
dealt with them plainly and impartially, and told them their errors, of which 
they were ſo unwilling to be inſtructed. Tho' they dwelt on many things, he 
ſaid, on which he had never before reflected; yet, upon revolving them, he 
could not but confeſs, that, till there was a perfect reformation in theſe particu- 
lars, nothing which they undertook could poſlibly proſper. The parliament, no 
doubt, continued he, had done wiſely in the commencement of the war, to en- 
gage ſeveral of their members in the moſt dangerous parts of it; and to ſatisfy 
the nation, that they intended to ſhare all hazards with the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple. But affairs are now changed. During the progreſs of military operations, 
there have ariſen, in the parliamentary armies, many excellent officers, who are 
qualified for higher commands than they are now poſſeſſed of. And tho? it be- 
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corhes trot men, engaged in fuch a canſe; a0 pus iruſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he 


could affure them, -that their troops contained generals, fit to command in any 
enterprize of Chriſtendom. The army indeed, he was ſorry to ſay, did not 
correſpond, by its difcipline, to the merit of the officers; nor were there any 
hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which prevail among the ſoldiers, were 
repreſſed by a new model, that their forces would ever be attended with fignal 


In oppoſition to this reaſoning of the indepemiaans, ** e ler 
ſhowed the inconvenience and dangers of the projected alteration. Whitelecke, 
in particular, a man of honor, who loved his country, the, in every change of 
government, he always adhered to the ruling power, faid, That, beſide the in- 
gratitude of diſcarding, and that by fraud and ſubtilty, ſo many noble perſons, 
to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its chief ſupport; they would find it 
extremely difficult to ſupply the place of men, now formed by experience to com- 
mand and authority: That the rank alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch as were members of 
either houſe, prevented envy, retained the army in obedience, and gave weight 
to military orders: That greater confidence could be repoſed in men of family and 
fortune, than in mere adventurers, who might entertain ſeparate views from 
thoſe embraced by the perſons, who employed them : That no maxim of policy 
was more undiſputed, than the neceſſity of preſerving an inſeparable connexion 


betwixt the civil and military powers, and retaining the latter in ſtrict ſubordi - 


nation to the former: That the Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt and moſt paſſi- 
onate lovers of liberty, had ever entruſted to their ſenators the command of 
armies, and had maintained an unconquerable jealouſy of all mercenary forces: 
And that thoſe alone whoſe intereſt was involved in that of the public, and who 
poſſeſſed a vote in the civil deliberations, would ſufficiently reſpect the authority 
of parliament, and never could be tempted to turn the wot againſt thoſe, by 
whom it was committed to them. 

NoTwW1THSTANDING theſe reaſonings, a committee was choſen to frame 


what they called the Self-denying ordinance ; by which the members of both houſes 


were excluded from all civil and and military ecaployments, except a few offices which 
were ſpecified. This ordinance was the ſubject of great debate, and, for a long 
time, rent the whole parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, by the pre- 
valence of envy with ſome; with others, of falſe modeſty ; with a great many, 
of the republican and independent views; it pafſed the houſe of commons, and 
was ſent to the upper houſe. The peers; tho' the ſcheme was, in part, levelled 
againſt their order; tho? all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe to it; 
— ſo little * that they durſt not oppoſe the reſolution of the com- 
| mons; 
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mons; and they eſteemed it betzar obey, by an unlimited compliance, 49 mand 217 VI 


off that ruin, which they ſaw approaching. The ordinance, therefore, having 
paſſed both houſes, Eſſex, Warwic, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and many others, reſigned their commands, and received the thanks of parlia- 
ment for their good ſervices. A ee of ten #hoplangl pounds a Par: Was. Kerlen 
an Eſſex. | mu | Fang 
Tas army, it was agreed to recruit to 22,000: men; and Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was appointed general. Tis remarkable, that his commiſſion did not run, like 
that of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in that of the par- 
liament alone: And the article of the ſafety of the king's perſon was omitted. 
So much had the animoſities increaſed betwixt the parties. Cromwel, being 
a member of the lower houſe, ſhould have been diſcarded along with the others; 
but this impartiality would have diſappointed all the views of thoſe, who had in- 
troduced the ſelf. denying ordinance. He was ſaved by a ſubtilty, and by that 
political craft, in which he was ſo eminent. At the time, when the other of. 
ficers reſignedi their commiſſions, care was taken, that he, ſhould be ſent with a 
body of horſe, in order to relieve Taunton, beſieged by the rayaliſts. His ab- 
ſence being remarked, orders were diſpatched for his preſent attendance in par- 
liament; and the new general was directed to employ ſome other officer in that 
ſervice. A ready compliance was feigned; and the very day was named, on 
which, it was averred, he would take his place in the houſe. But Fairfax, ha- 
ving appointed a rendezvous of the army, vrote to the parliament, and deſired 
leave to retain, for ſome days, Lieutenant- general Cromwel, whoſe advice, he 
ſaid, would be uſeful, in ſupplying the place of thoſe officers, who had reſigned. 
Shortly after, he begged, with much earneſtneſs, that they would allow Crom- 
wel to ſerve that campaign. And thus the independents, tho” the minority, by 
art and cunning prevailed over the preſbyterians, and beſtowed the whole 
military authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax, in reality, upon Cromwel. 
Fal RF Ax was a perſon equally eminent for courage and for humanity, and 
not more guided by that Honor, which regards the opinions of che public, than by 
that nobler principle of virtue, which ſeeks the inward ſatisfaction of ſelf-appro- 
bation and applauſe. Sincere in his profeſſions ; diſintereſted in his views; open 
in his conduct; he had formed one of the moſt ſhining characters of that age ; 
had not the extreme narrownels of his genius, in every thing but in war, and 
his embarraſſed and confuſed elocution, on every occaſion but when he gave or- 
ders, diminiſhed the firs of his merit, and rendered the part, which he acted, 
Ccce 7, oven 
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nate. - 
Cronmws, »h wats eder and inſinuation Fairfax was dee gowebn- 


ed, is one of the moſt eminent and moſt ſingular perſonages, which occurs in 


hiſtory: The ſtrokes of his character are as open and ſtrongly marked, as the 
ſchemes of his conduct were, during the time, dark and impenetrable. His ex- 
teuſive capacity enabled him to form the moſt enlarged projects: His enterprizing 
genius was not diſmayed with the Boldeſt and moſt dangerous. Carried, by his 
natural temper, to magnanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and domi- 
neering policy; he knew, when neceſſary, to employ the moſt profound difli- 
mulation, the moſt oblique and refined artifice, the ſemblance of the greateſt mo- 
deration and ſimplicity. A friend to juſtice, tho' his public conduct was one 
continued violation of it; devoted to religion, tho* he perpetually employed it 
as the inſtrument of his ambition; his crimes werederived from the. proſpect of 
ſovereign power, a temptation, which is, in general, irreſiſtible to human na- 
ture. And while he uſed well that authority, which he attained by fraud and 
violence, he has lefſened, if not overpowered, our deteſtation of his enormities, 
in our admiration of his Access and of his genius. 

Dvuxz1NG this important tranſaction of the felf-denying ardlivacice; the negotia- 
tions for peace were likeways carried on, tho with ſmall hopes of fucceſs. The 
King having ſent two meſſages, one from Eveſham *, another from Taviſtoke ＋, 
deſiring a treaty, the parliament diſpatched commiſſioners to Oxford, with pro- 
poſals, no leſs exorbitant than if they had obtained a compleat victory. The ad- 
vantages gained during the campaign, the great diſtrefſes of the royaliſts, had 
much elevated their hopes; and they were reſolved to repoſe no truſt in mer, 
enflamed with the higheſt animoſity, and who, were they poſſeſſed of power, 
were fully authorized by law to puniſh all their mtr as * and as trat- 
tors. 

Tux King, when he conſidered the propoſals and the difpolition of the par- 
liament, could not expect any accommodation, and had no proſpect but of war 
or of total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: Yet, in order to ſatisfy his own party, 


who were extremely impatient for peace, he agreed to ſend the Duke of Rich- 


mond and Earl of Southampton, with an anfwer to the parliament's propoſals, 
and at the ſame time to deſire a treaty upon their mutual demands and pretenſions. 
It now became neceſſary for him to retract his former declaration, that the two 
houſes at Weſtminſter were not a free parliament ; and accordingly, he was in- 
duced, tho* with great reluctance, to give them, in his anſwer, the FI 

of 


® 4th of July, 1644. + 8th of Sept. 1644. 


he wrote to the Queen, and of which a copy was taken at the battle of Naſeby, 
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of the parliament of England. Bur it appeared afterwards, by a wag: which 
that he ſecretly entered a proteſtation in his council book; and he pretended, tho” 


he had called them the parliament, that he had not thereby acknowleged them for 
fuch. This ſubtlety, which does no honor to Charles, is the moſt noted of 


thoſe very few inſtances,” from which the enemies. of this Prince have endeavored 


to load him with the imputation of inſincerity; and have inferred that the par- 
liament could repoſe no confidence in his profeſſions and declarations, not, even in 
his. laws and ſtatutes. There is, however, it muſt be confeſſed, a difference u- 
niverſally ayowed betwixt ſimply giving to men the appellation, which they aſ- 
ſume, and the ſolemn acknowlegement of their title to it; tho? it had been much 
better, no doubt, had the King, in ſuch delicate tranſactions betwixt him and his 


people, kept at the wideſt difference from ſuch. refinements.. 


important articles, Religion, the Militia, and Jreland; and that, theſe ſhould be 


THE. time and place of treaty. were agreed on, and accordingly gigen com- 
miſſioners from the King met at Uxbridge with twelve authorized by the parlia- 
ment, attended with the Scotch commiſſioners. It was agreed that the Scotch 
and parliamentary commiſſioners ſhould give in their demands with regard to three 


ſacceſlively examined and diſcuſſed in conferences with the King's commiſſioners. 


It was ſoon found totally impracticable to come to any agreement with regard to 
any of theſe articles. 


E 
2 


IN the ſummer 1643, while the negotiations were carried on with Scotland, 


Chap VII 
1645. 


zoth Jan. 


the parliament had ſummoned an aſſembly at Weſtminſter, compoſed of 121 di- 


vines and 30 laymen, celebrated, in their party, for piety. and learning. By 
their advice, alterations were made in the thirty- nine articles, or in the metaphy- 
ſical doctrines of the church; and, what was of greater importance, the liturgy 
was intirely aboliſhed, and, in its place, a new. directory for worſhip was eſta - 


bliſhed ; where,. ſuitable to the ſpirit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, both 
in praying and preaching, was indulged to the public teachers. By the ſolemn 


league and covenant, epiſcopacy was abjured, as deſtructive of all true piety ; 


and a national engagement, attended with every circumſtance, which could ren-- 


der a promiſe ſacred and obligatory, was entered into with the. Scotch, never to 


ſuffer its admiſſion. All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of accommodation in 
the parliament ; and the King's commiſſioners were not ſurprized to find the eſta-- 
bliſhment of preſbytery and the directory poſitively demanded, along with the ſub- 


ſcription of the covenant, both by the King and kingdom“. 
HAD 


*. Such love of contradiction prevailed in the parliament,. that they had converted Chriſtmas, 


which, with the churchmen, was a great feſtival, into a ſolemn faſt and humiliation; © In order, 
| 
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""* "wv Charles been of x Ufpoficion te gerd all thedioghetcommoveriy, as the 
85 nere reſult of human folly and depravity; be yet had been obliged, in good po- 
liey, to adhere to epiſcopal juriidiction, not only becauſe it was favorable to mo- 
figrchy, but becauſe all his adherents were paſſionately devoted to it; and to a- 
banden them, in what they regarded as ſd important an article, was for ever to 
relinquiſh their friendſhip and aſſiſtance. But Charles had never attained ſuch en- 
luarged principles. Biſhops, he eſteemed eſſential to the very being of a chriſtian 
church; and he thought himſelf bound, by more ſucred ties, than thoſe of poli- 
cy, or even 6f honor, to che ſuppbrt of that order. His conceſſions therefore, 
on this head, he judged ſilfficient, when he agreed, That an indulgence ſhould 
be given to tender conſciences with regard to ceremonies; that the biſhops ſhould 
exerciſe no act of juriſdiction or ordination, without the conſent and council of 
ſuch preſbyters as ſnould be choſen by the Clergy of each dioceſe; that they re- 
Tide conſtantly in their dioceſe, and be bound to preach every Sunday; that plu- 
ralities be aboliſhed ; that abuſes in eccleſtaſtical courts be redreſſed; and that a 
85 hundred thouſand pounds be levied from the biſhop's eſtates and the chapter lands, 


for 


25 they faid, that it might call to remembranee our ſins and the fins of our forefathers, who, 
e pretending to celebrate the memory of Chriſt, have turned this feaſt into an extreme torgetfulneſs 
« of him, by giving liberty to carnal and ſenſual delights.” Tis remarkable, that, as the parlia- 
ment aboliſhed all holy days, and ſeverely prohibited all amuſement on the Sabbath; and even 
.burned, by the hands of the hangman, the king's book of ſports : The nation found, that there 
was no time left for relaxation or diverſion. Upon a jon, therefore, of the ſervants and ap- 
prentices, che parliament appointed the ſecond Tueſday 6f every month for play and recreation. 
Bat theſe ĩnſtitutions, they found great difficulty to execute; and the people were reſolved to be 
merry when they p when the parliament ſhould preſcribe to them. The keeping of 
TOONS holy-days was You a great mark of malignancy, and very Teverely cenſured by the com- 
Even minced pyes, which cuſtom had made a Chri diſh among the churchmen, was 
. during chat ſeaſon, as a profane and ſuperſti by the ſectaries; tho' at other 
times it agreed very well with their ſtomachs. In the parliamentary ordinance too, for the obſer- 
vance of the Sabbath, they inſerted a clauſe for the taking down of May- poles, which they called 
a heathenifh vanity. Since we are upon this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to mention, that, beſide 
ſetting apart Sunday for the ordinances, as they called them, the godly had regular meetings on 
Thurſday for reſolving caſes of conſcience, and conferring about their progreſs in grace. What 
they were chiefly anxious about, was the fixing the preciſe moment of their converſion or new 
birth ; and whoever could not aſcertain ſo difficult a point 'of calculation, could not. pretend any 
title to ſaintſhip. The profane ſcholars at Oxford, after the parliament became maſters of that 
town, gave to the houſe, in which the godly aſſembled, the denomination of Scyuple-Shop ; The 
godly, in their turn, inſulted the ſcholars and profeſſors ; and, intruding into the places of leQures, 
declaimed againſt human learning, and challenged the moſt knowing of them to prove that their cal- 


ling was from Chriſt, We are not told what anſwer the of Oxford made to this ng. 
bee Wood's Faſti Oxonienſes, p. 740. 
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for payment of debts contracted by the parliament. Theſe coneeſſions, tho con- 
fiderable, gave no ſatisfaction to the parliamentary commiſſioners ; ; and, without 
abating any thing of their rigor on this head, they proceeded to their nnd 
with regard to the militia. * 
Tux King's partizans had all dong maintained, that the fears . of 
the parhament, after the ſecurities fo early and eaſily given, to public liberty, 
were either feigned or groundleſs; and that no human inſtitution, could be bet-- 
ter poized and adjuſted, than was now the government of England. By the 
abolition of the ftar-chamber. and court of high commiſſion, the prerogative, 
they faid, has loſt all that coercive power, by which it had formerly ſuppreſſed 
or endangered liberty: By the eſtabliſhment of triennial parliaments, it cans 
have no leizure to acquire new powers, or guard itſelf, during any time, from 
the infpection of that watchful aſſembly : By the ſlender revenue of the crown, 
no king can ever attain ſuch influence as to procure a repeal of theſe ſalutary ſta- 
tutes: And while the prince commands no mercenary forces, he will: in vain,. 
by violence, attempt an infringement of laws, fo clearly defined by means of 
late diſputes, and ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by all his ſubjects. In this ſituation 
ſurely, the nation, governed by fo virtuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, 
remain in tranquillity, and try, if it be not poſſible, by peaceful arts, to elude 
that danger, with which, it is pretended, its liberties are ſtill threatened. 
Bor tho? the ropiilts inſiſted on theſe plauſible topics, before the commence-- 
ment of the war, they were obliged to own, that the progreſs of civil commoti- 
ons had ſomewhat abated the force and evidence of this reaſoning. If the power of 
the militia, ſaid the oppoſite party, be entruſted to the King, it were not now 
altogether impoſſible for him ta abuſe that authority. By the rage of inteſtine. 
diſcord, his partizans are enflamed into an extreme hatred towards their antago- 
niſts; and have contracted, no doubt, ſome prejudices againſt popular privileges, : 
which, in their apprehenſion, have been the ſource of ſo much miſchief. Were 
the arms of the ſtate, therefore, put entirely into ſuch hands; what public ſe - 
curity, it may be demanded, can be given to liberty, or what private ſecurity to 
thoſe, who, in oppoſition to the letter of the law, have ſo generouſly veutured 
their lives in defence of it? In compliance with this apprehenſion, Charles offer- 
ed, that the arms of the ſtate ſhould be entruſted, during three years, to twen-- 
ty commiſſioners, who ſhould be named, either by common agreement betwixt 
him and the parliament, or the one half by him, the other by the parliament. 
And, after the expiration of that term, he inſiſted, that his conſtitutional autho- 


rity over the militia ſhould again return to him. < 
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Tux commiſonere at firld demanded, that he power of the fdr 
ſhould for ever be entruſted to ſuch perſons, as the parliament alone ſhould appoint : . 
But afterwards, they relaxed ſo far, as to require that authority only for ſeven 
years; after which, it was not to return to the king, but to be ſettled by bill, 
or by common agreement betwixt him and his parliament. -The King's commiſ- 
ſioners aſked, whether jealouſies and fears were all on one ſide, and whether the 
prince, from fach violent attempts and pretenſions as he bad experienced, had not, 
at leaſt, equal reaſon to apprehend for his authority, as they for their liberty t 
Whether there was any equity, in ſecuring only one party, and leaving the o- 
ther, during the courſe of ſeven years, entirely at the mercy of their enemies ? 
Whether, if unlimited power. was entruſted to the parliament during fo long a 
period, it would not be eaſy for them to frame the ſubſequent bill in the manner 
moſt agreeable to themſelves, and keep for ever, poſſe * of the won, as 
well as of every article of civil power and juriſdiction? 

Wir regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes of e den be- 
twixt the parties. The parliament demanded, That the ceſſation with the rebels 
ſhould be declared void ; that the management of the war ſhould be reſigned over 
entirely to the parliament ; and that after the conqueſt of Ireland, the nomina- 
tion of the Lord lieutenant and of the judges, or in other words, the ſovereignty 
of that kingdom, ſhould likeways remain in their hands. 

WHaT rendered a peaceful accommodation ſtill more deſ perate : The demands 
on theſe three heads, however exorbitant, were acknowleged, by the parlia- 
mentary commiſſioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. Were all theſe grant- 
ed, they ſtill reſerved the power of reviving thoſe other demands, ſtill more ex- 
orbitant, which, a little before, had been tranſmitted to the King at Oxford. 
Such ignominious terms were there inſiſted on, as worſe could ſcarcely be demand- 
ed, were Charles totally vanquiſhed, a priſoner, and in chains. The King was 
required to attaint and exempt from a general pardon, forty of the moſt conſi- 
derable of his Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen of his Scotch, along with all popiſh 
recuſants in both kingdoms, who had borne arms for him. It was inſiſted on, 
that forty-eight more, along with all members who had ſate in either houſe at 
Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had embraced the King's party, ſhould be 
rendered uncapable of any office, be forbid the exerciſe of their profeſſion, be 
prohibited from coming within the verge of the court, and forfeit the third of 
their eſtate to the parliament. It was required, that whoever had borne arms 
for the King, ſhould forfeit the tenth part of their eſtate, or if that did ſuffice, 
the ſixth, for the payment of public debts. As if the royal authority was not 
ſufficiently annihilated by ſuch terms, it was demanded, that the court of wards 

ſhould 
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Mold be aboliſhed ; that all the seln officers Y the crown, and all the Chap. vir. 


judges, ſhould be appointed by parliament ; and that the right of peace and war 
ſhould not be exerciſed without the conſent of that aſſembly. The preſbyterians, 
it mult be confeſſed, after inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed in little but in 
words, from the independents, who required the eſtabliſhment of a pure repu- 
blic. - When the debates had been carried on to no purpoſe, during twenty days, 
among the commiſſioners, they ſeparated, *and returned; thoſe of the ings 
Oxford, thoſe of the parliament, to London. - 


A little before the commencement of this fruitleſs treaty, a Jeb" was executed by \ (Og of 


the parliament, which proved their determined refolution to yield nothing, but 
to proceed in the ſame violent and imperious manner, with which they had, at 
firſt, entered on theſe. dangerous enterprizes. | Archbiſhop Laud, the moſt fa- 
vored miniſter of the King, was brought to the ſcaffold; * and in this inſtance, 
the public might ſee, that popular afſemblies, as, by their very number, they 
are, in a great meaſure, exempt from the reſtraint of ſhame, ſo, when they alſo 

_ overleap the bounds of law, naturally break out into acts of the moſt atrocious 
tyranny and injuſtice. . 

Fox the time, that Land had been chnnaens; the houſe af; Sahin, . in 
enterprizet of greater moment, had found no leif ure to finiſh his impeachment ; 
and he had patiently endured ſo long an impriſonment, without being brought to 
any trial. After the union with Scotland, the bigotted rage of that nation re- 
vived the like ſpirit in England; and the ſectaries reſolved to gratify their ven- 
geance in the puniſhment of this prelate, who had ſo long, by his authority, and 
by the execution of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpirit under the moſt violent 
confinement. ' He was accuſed of high treaſon, in endeavoring to ſubvert the 
fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and miſdemeanors. The ſame illega- 
lity of an accumulative crime and a conſtructive evidence, which appeared in 
the caſe of Strafford ; the ſame violence and iniquity in conducting the trial; the 
ſame malignity of interpretation; the ſame cruelty of oppreſſion, l a- 
gainſt the ſame innocence, tho' perhaps inferior virtues and abilities; are con- 
ſpicuous thro? the whole courſe of this proſecution. - The groundleſs charge of 
popery, which was belied by his whole life and conduct, was continually urged 
againſt the priſoner z and every error rendered unpardonable by this imputation, 
which was ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enormities. This man, my 
< Jords”, ſaid Serjeant Wilde concludMyg his long ſpeech againſt him, “ is like 
4 Naaman the Syrian; a great man, but a leper”. 

WE ſhall not enter into a detail of this matter, which, at preſent, ſeems to ad- 
mit of ſo little controverſy. It ſuffices to ſay, that after a long trial, and the ex- 
VorL. I. D d d amination 
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3 . of above a handred and "fifty witneſſes, the commons found ſo little 
_.- likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence apainſt Laud, that they were obliged to 
5 = have recburſe to their legiflative" authority, and to paſs un ordinatice” for taking 
away the Hfe of this aged prelate. Notwith the lo condition, into 
which the houſe of we dt ny chere appeared ſome intention of rejecting 
_ this ordinance; and the popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the mul- 
titude, and to extinguiſh, by threats of new tumults, the ſmall remains of liber - 
ty, poſſeſſed by the upper houſe. Seven peers alone voted in this important 
- queſtion.” The reſt, cither from ſhame. or feat, took ears to abſent them. 
Lad, who had behaved ering his trial with great NO vigor of dem, 
ſaccumbed not under the horrors of his execution; but tho” he uſually profeſſed 
kimſe lf apprehenſive of a violent death, he found all his fears 32 before 
that ſuperior courage, by which he was animated. No one“, ſaid he, ean 
© be more willing to ſend me out of life, thin I am dero to go,” Even 
upon the ſcaffold, and during the intervals of his prayers, he was harrafſed and 
moleſted by Sir John Clotworthy, a furious zealot of the reigning ſect, and a 
great leader in the lower houſe : This was the time he choſe to/examitte the prin- 
ciples of the dying primate, and to trepan him into a confeſſion, that he truſt- 
* ed, for his ſalvation, to the merits of good works, not to the death of the Re- 
| deemer. Having extricated himſelf from theſe theological toils, the Archbiſhop 
| hid his head on the block; and it was ſevered from the body by one blow *. 
Thoſe religious opinions, for which he ſuffered, contributed, no doubt, to the 
courage and conſtancy of his end. Sincere, he undoubtedly was, and- much 
ſaperior plow thts in all his purſuits; and tis to be regreted, that fo generous 
a ſpirit, who conducted his enter priaes with fuch warmth and induſtry, had not 
entertained more enlarged YEuy and atopted principles more favorable to the ge- 
neral happineſs of ſociety. | 
_ "Fax great and important advantage, vrhich the b by Strafford's 
death, may, in ſome degree, palliate the iniquity of the ſentence pronounced a- 
gainſt him: But the execution of this old infirm-prelate, who had ſo: long re- 
* mained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to nothing but vengeance and bi- 
8 - gotry in thoſe ſevere religioniſts, by whom the parliament was intirely govern- 
ed. That he deſerved a better fate was not queſtioned by any reaſonable man : 
The degree of his merit was, in other reects, much difputed. Some accuſed 


him of recommending laviſh Ws, of ED g perſecution, and of en- 
couraging 
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couraging ſuperſtition; while others thought, that his. cendud, in theſe threr chap * 


particulars, would admit of apology and extenuation. ods. eile tilt 
Tu ar the letter of the law, as mnch as che moſt. flaming court-ſermony incul- 
cates paſlixe, obedience; is very apparent: And tha the ſpirit of a limited go- 
vernment ſeems ta require, in very extraordinary caſes, ſome mitigation of ſo rigo · 
rous a doctrine; it muſt be confeſſed, that the preceding genius of the Engliſh 
conſtitution had rendered a miſtake in this particular very natural and excuſable. 


To inflict death at leaſt, on thoſe, who depart from the exact line of truth in 


theſe nice queſtions; ſo fax from being favorable to national liberty ; dez Woog, 
ly of the ſpirit of tyranny and proſcription. 

ToLERAT10N had hitherto been ſo little the principle af, any chriſtian ee, 
that even the catholics, the remnant of the religion profeſſed by their anceſtors, 
could not obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence,” This very houſe of com- 
mons, in their famous remonſtrance, took care to juſtify themſelyes, as from 
the higheſt imputation, of any intention to relax the golden reins of diſcipline of 


grant any toleration: And the enemies of the church were ſo fair, from the be- 


ginning, as not to lay claim to any liberty of conſcience, which they called a 
toleration for ſoul · murder. They openly challenged the ſuperiority, and even 


menaced the eſtabliſhed church with that perſecution, which they afterwards, - 


with ſuch ſeverity, exerciſed againſt it. And if the queſtion be conſidered in 
the view of policy; tho” a ſect, already formed and advanced, may, with ſome pre- 
text, demand a toleration; what title had the puritans to this indulgence, who 
were juſt on the point of ſeparation from the church, and whom, it might be 
hoped, ſome wholeſome and legal ſeverities would {till retain in POL: to 
it * | 

WHATEVER ridicule, to a philoſophic mind, may be thrown on pious cere- 
monies, it muſt be confeſſed, that, during a very religious age, no inſtitutions 
can be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more to mollify that 


D dd 2 Herce 


That Laud's ſeverity was not extreme, appears from this fact, that he cauſed the acts or re- 
cords of the high commiſſion-court to be ſearched, and found that there had been fewer ſuſpenſions, 
deprivations, and other puniſhments, by three, during the ſeven years of his time, than in any 
ſeven years of his predeceſſor Abbot ; who was notwithſtanding in great eſteem with the houſe of 
commons. Troubles and trials of Laud, p. 164. But Abbot was little attached to the court, and 
was alſo a puritan in dectrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the papiſts. Not to mention, that the 
mutinous ſpirit was riſing higher in the time of Laud, and would leſs bear control. The maxims, 
however, of his adminiſtration were the ſame which had ever prevailed in England, and which had 
place in every other European nation, except Holland, . To have changed them for the modern 


maxims of toleration, would have been eſteemed a my bold and dangerous enterprize. 
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gerde and gloomy ſpirit of devotion, ts which they are ſo ſobjeck · Even the Eng- | 
liſh church, tho? it had retained a ſhare of popiſh ſuperſtition, - may juſtly*be 
— 26h ad auld and ſtill to approach too near the abſtract 
and fpiritual religion of the puritans. Laud and his affociates, by reviving 2 
few primitive inſtitutions of this nature, corrected the error of the firſt reform · 
ers, and preſented, to the affrightened and aſtoniſhed mind, ſome ſenſible, ' ex- 
terior obſervances; which might occupy it during its religious exerciſes, and a- 
bate the violence of its diſappointed efforts. The thought, no longer bent on that 
divine and myſterious Eſſence, fo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, 
was able, by means of the new model of devotion, to relax itſelf in the con- 
templation of pictures, poſtures, veſtments, buildings; and all the fine arts, 
which miniſtered to religion, thereby received additional encouragement. The 
primate, tis W conducted this ſcheme, not with the enlarged ſentiments and 
cool diſpoſition of a legiſlator, but with the intemperate zeal of a ſectary; and 


. by overlooking the circumſtances of the times, ſerved rather to inflame that 
religious fury, which he meant to repreſs. But this blemiſh is rather to be re- 
garded as a general imputation on the whole age, than any particular failing of 


Laud; and tis ſufficient for his vindication to obſerve, that his errors were the 
moſt excuſable of all thoſe which * _ that zealous ! 
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 —Sarrender.of Bristol. ie weft conquered by Fairfax. 
Defeat of Montroſe. . Eccigfiaſtical affarrs.- King goes to the 
Scorch at Newark——End L. the war.— —King del vered up by the 
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Beroxs the commencement 72 theſe 75 dilorders, the Earl of Montroſe, Montroſe s 
a young Nobleman of a diſtinguiſhed family, returning from his travels, had been I 
introduced to the King, and had made an offer of his ſeryices ; but by the inſinuati a 
ons of the Marquis, afterwards Duke of Hamilton, Who poſſeſſed much of Charless 
confidence, he had not been received with that diſtinction, to which he wougdk 

himſelf juſtly intitled. Diſguſted with this treatment, he had forwarded all the 14 
violence of the covenanters; 3 and ſuitable to the Wei ardor of his genius, he | 1 
had applied himſelf, during the firſt inſurrection, witli great zeal as well as fuc-- 

ceſs, in levying and conducting their armies. Being commiſſioned by the Tables: 

to wait upon the King, while the royal army lay at Berwic, he was ſo won upon, 

by the civilities. and careſſes of that monarch, that he thenceforth devoted him- 

ſelf intirely, tho! ſecretly, to his ſervice, and entered into a cloſe correſpondence 

with him. In the ſecond Scotch inſurrection, a great military command was, by 

the covenanters, entruſted to him; and he was the firſt who paſſed the Tweed, 

at the head of their troops, in the invaſion of England. He found means, Ir 

ever, ſoon after to convey a letter to the King: And by the infidelity of ſome 

about that Prince; flamilton, as was by ſome ſuſpected; a copy of this letter was 

ſent to Leven, the Scotch commander. Being accuſed of treachery and a corre- 

ſpondence with the enemy, Montroſe openly avowed the letter; and aſked the 

generals, if they dared to call their ſovereign an enemy: And by this bold and ; 
magnanimous behavior, he efcaped the danger of an immediate profecution. As 
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he was now fully known to be of the royal party, he no longer concealed his 1 
intentions; and he. endeavored to draw. 9 8 who had entertained like ſentiĩ- q A 
\ 7; 
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Chap. TX. invite,” into à bond of aſſociation for his maſter's ſexvice.” Tho“ thrown une 
2045. priſon for this enterprize®, and detained Tome time, he was not diſcouraged ; 
but till continued, by his countenance and protection, to infule ſpirit into the 
diſtreſſed royaliſts. Among other perſeng: of diſtinction, who united themſelves 
to him, was the Lord Napier of Merchiſton, ſon to the famous inventor of the lo- 
garithms, the perſan to whom the title of CEREAL 5 mae Joly Gaga than 
to any other, whom his country ever produced 

Tuxak was in Scotland another party, who molding et e to the 
King's ſer vice, pretended only to differ with Montroſe about the means of at- 
| raining the fame end; and of this parry, Hamilton was the leader. That Noble- 
man had cauſe to be extremely devoted to the King, not only by reaſon of the 
connexion of blood, Which united him to the royal family; but on account of 

- the extraordinary 50 dee and favor, with which he had ever been honored 
by his maſter.. Being accuſed by Lord Rae, not without fome appearance or 
© BORN of a conſpiracy againſt the King; ; Charles was ſo far from harbor- 
ing ſuſpicion againſt him, that, the very firſt time Hamilton came to court, he 
received him into his bed- chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him. But 

ſuch was the Duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he eſ caped not the imputa- 
tion of treachery to his friend and ſovereign; and tho? he at laſt facrificed his life 
in the King's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not by hiſtorians been thought 
intirely free from blemiſh. Perhaps, (and this is the moſt probable opinion) the 
ſubtilties and refinement of his conduct and his temporizing maxims, tho? accom- 
panied with good intentions, have been the chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion, which has 
never yet been either fully proved or refuted. As much as the bold and vivid 
ſpirit of Montroſe prompted him to enterprizing meaſures, as much was the cau- 
tious temper of Hamilton inclined to ſuch as were moderate and dilatory. While 
the former foretold, that the Scotch covenanters were ſecretly forming an union 
with the Engliſh parliament, and inculcated the neceſlity of preventing them by 
ſome vigorous undertaking; the latter ſtill inſiſted, that every ſuch attempt 
would precipitate them into meaſures, to which, otherways, they were not, per- 
haps, inclined. After the Scotch, parliament was ſummoned. without the King's 

| authority, the former exclaimed, that their intentions were now viſible, and 
that if ſome og blow. was not ſtruck, to nate them, they would arm 
the 


n . „ 8 


It is not improper Ds to take notice of a miſtake committed by Clunudes much to the diſ- 
advantage of this gallant Nohleman; that he offered the King, when his Majeſty was in Scot- 
land, to aſſaſſinate Argyle. All the time the King was in Scotland, Montroſe was confined to 
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. nation againſt the King the latter nieintaicied. bs _ of out - Chap. 1%; 
voting the diſaffeted party, and ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of 45. 
the Scotch nation. Unhappily for the royal eauſe, Hamilton's repreſentations 

met with more credit from the King and Queen, than thofe of Montroſez and 
the covenanters were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in all their ho. 
file meaſures. - Montroſe haſtened to Oxford; where his invectives againſt Ha- 
milton's treachery, concutting with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported by 

the unfortunate event of his councils; were entertained with univerſal aſſent and 
approbation. Influenced by the clamor of his party, more than his own ſuſpici- 
ons, Charles, as ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner to Pendennis 
eaſtle in Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, who was alſo put under W 
ment, found means to make his eſcape, and fled into Scotland. 

Tux King's ears were how open to Montroſe's councils, who propoſed none 
but the boldeſt and moſt daring; ſuitable to the deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe. 

in Scotland, Tho” the whole nation was occupied by the covenanters, tho? great 
armies were by them kept on foot, and every place guarded by a vigilant admi- 
niſtration ; he undertook, by his own credit, and that of the few friends, who. 
remained to the King, to raiſe ſuch commotions, as would ſoon oblige the male · con · 
tents to recal thoſe forces, which had fo ſenſibly thrown the ballance in favor of 
the parliament. Not diſcouraged with the defeat at Marſton-moor, which ren 
dered it impoſſible for him to draw any faccor from England; he was content- 

ed to ſtipulate with the Earl of Antrim, a Nobleman of Ireland, for ſome fup-- 
ply of men from that country. And he himſelf, changing his diſguiſes and paſ- 
ſing thro! many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay concealed in the 
borders of the Highlands, and ſecretly prepared the minds of his partizans for the - 
attempting ſome great enterprize. 

No ſooner were the Itiſh landed, tho? not excoedin g eleven hundred foot, 
very ill armed, than Montroſe declared himſelf, and entered upon tliat ſcene of 
action, which has rendered his name ſo celebrated - About eight hundred of the: 
men of Athole flocked to his ſtandard. Five hundred men more, who had been. 
levied by the covenanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe : And 
with this combined force, he haſtened to attack Lord Elcho, who lay at Perth 
with an army of 6000 men, aſſembled upon the firſt news of the Iriſh invaſion. 
Montroſe, inferior in number, totally unprovided of horſe, ill ſupplied with arms 
or ammunition, had nothing to depend on, but the courage, which he himſelf, 
by his own example and the rapidity of his enterprizes, ſhould inſpire into his 
raw ſoldiers. Having received the fire of the enemy, which was anſwered chief- 
ly with a volley of ſtones, at the head of his troops he ruſhed amidft them 

with: 
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Spex. Ack ks Gre: Gan threw them into confuſion, puſbed bis advantage, and 


* 


. 


obtained a compleat victory, enn of * thouſand rn 
nanters *. 
Tazs victory, tho' it 3 ther renown. «> Montroſe, newt not his 
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| power nor numbers. The far greater part of the kingdom were extremely at- 


tached to the covenant; and ſuch as bore an affection to the royal cauſe, were ter- 
rificd at the eſtabliſhed authority of the qppoſite party. Dreading the ſuperior 
power of Argyle, who, having joined his vaſſals to a force levied by the pu- 
blic, was approaching with a conſiderable army; Montroſe haſtened northwards, 
in order to rouze the Marquis of - Huntley and the Gordohs, who, having haſti- 
ly taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. He was join- 
.ed on his march by the gallant Earl of Airly, with his two younger ſons, Sir 
Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy: The eldeſt, was, at that time, a priſoner with 
the enemy. At Aberdeen, he attacked the Lord Burley, who commanded a 
force of 2 50 men. ter a ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, 
e policy, and was alſo not unaccompanied with military 
the enemy to flight, and in the purſuit did. great execution upon 


them . 

Bur by this ſecond Arn e he obtained not che 7 which he propoſed. 
The envious nature of Huntley, jealous of Montroſe's glory, rendered him a- 
yerſe to join an army, where he himſelf muſt be ſo much eclipſed by the ſupe- 
rior merit of the general. Argyle, re-inforced by the Earl of Lothian, was on 
his back with a great army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, 
Roſs, Caithneſs, to the number of 5000, oppoſed him in front, and guard- 
ed the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order to elude theſe nume- 


rous armies, he turned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, but active troops, 


in Badenoch. After ſome marches and counter-marches, Argyle came up with 


him at Faivy-caſtle. This Nobleman's character, tho' .celebrated for political 


courage and conduct, was very low for military {kill and proweſs ; and he here, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which he was worſted, allowed Montroſe to eſcape 
him. By quick marches, thro? theſe inacceſſible mountains, that general free'd 
himſelf from the ſuperior forces of the covenanters. 
Soc was the ſituation of Montroſe, that very good or very in fortune was 
equally deſtructive to him, and diminiſhed his army, After every victory, his 
ſoldiers, greedy of ſpoil, but eſteeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to be inexhauſt- 
ed riches, deſerted in great numbers, and went home to ſecure the treaſures, 
which they had acquired. Tired too, and ſpent with haſty and long marches, 
{ in 
21 of September 1744. Fiith of September 1644. 


in the depth of winter, thro' ſnowy mountains, unprovided of every nereſhty; 


they fell off, and left their general almoſt alone with the Iriſh,” who, having no q 


Place to which they could retire, {till adhered to him in every fortune. 
WIr theſe, and ſome reinforcement of the Athole-· men, and Macgonalds 


whom he had recalled, Montroſe fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, and let 


looſe upon it the whole rage of war; driving the cattle, burning the houſes, 
and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. This ſeverity, by which Montroſe 
ſullied his victories, was the reſult of private animoſity againſt the cheiftain, as 
much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, collecting three thouſand men, 
marched in queſt of the enemy, who had retired with their plunder; and he 
lay at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing himſelf ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance from them. 
The Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garriſon of Inverneſs, who were old 


ſoldiers, joined to 5000 new. levied troops of the northern counties, preſſed the 


royaliſts on the other ſide, and threatened them with inevitable deſtruction. By 
a quick and unexpected Wack, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, and preſented 
himſelf in order of battle, before the ſurpriſed, but not afrighted, covenanters. 
Argyle alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who ſtill maintained their 
ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. After a vigorous reſiſtance, they were 
defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter: And the power of the Campbells (that 
is Argyle's name) being thus broke; the highlanders, who were in general well- af. 
fected to the royal cauſe, began to join Montroſe's camp, in great numbers. Sea- 
forth's army diſſipated of itſelf, at the very terror of his name. And the Lord 


Gordon, eldeſt ſon to Huntley, having eſcaped from his uncle Argyle, who had 


hitherto detained him, now joined Montroſe, with no contemptible number of 
his followers, attended by his brother, the Earl of Aboine. 

Tu council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montroſe's progreſs, began to think of 
2 more regular plan of defence, againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for Baillie, an officer of reputa- 
tion; and joining him in command with Urrey, who had again inliſted himſelf 
among the King's enemies, they ſent them to the field, with a conſiderable ar- 
my, againſt the royaliſts. Montroſe, with a ierachmenit of 800 men, had at- 
tacked Dundee, a town extremely zealous for the covenant : And having carried 
it by aſſault, had delivered it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; when Baillie and 
Urrey, with their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him. His conduct and 
preſence of mind, in this emergence, appeared conſpicuous. _ Inſtantly he called 
off his ſoldiers from plunder, put them in order, ſecured his retreat by the moſt 


{kilful meaſures ; and having marched ſixty miles in the face of an enemy much 
. E e e ſuperior 
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ſupdtior, without opping, or «llowing hi ſolder che lealt ep ar refreſhment, 
he at laſt ſecured himſelf in the mountains. 

Baillic and Urrey now divided their troops, in order che better to conduct the 
war againſt the enemy; who ſurpriſed them, as much by the rapidity of his 
marches, as by the boldneſs of his enterprizes. - Urrey, at the head of 4000 men, 
met him at Alderne, near Inverneſs; and, encouraged by the ſuperiority of 
number (for the covenanters were double the royaliſts), attacked him in the poſt 
which he had choſen. Montroſe, having placed his right wing in very ſtrong 
ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the other, and left no main body betwixt 
them; a defect which he artfully concealed, by ſhowing a few men thro” the 
trees and hedges, with which that ground was covered. That Urrey might 
have no leiſure to perceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to the 
attack; and, making a furious impreſſien upon the covenanters, drove them off 
the field, and obtained a compleat victory. In this battle, the valor of young 
Napier, fon to the lord of that name, ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. 

B4ilLis now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's diſcomfiture ; but, at 
Alford, he met himſelf with a like fate. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, lined 
his troops of horſe with infantry; and after putting the enemies horſe to the 
rout, fell with united force upon their infantry, which were entirely cut in pie- 
ces, tho* with the laſs of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts. 
And having thus prevailed in ſo many battles, which his vigor ever rendered as 
deciſive as they were ſucceſsful; he ſummons together all his friends and confede- 
rates, and prepares himſelf for marching into the ſouthern provinces, in order to 
put a total period to the power of the covenanters, and diſſipate the parliament, 
which, with great pomp and ſolemnity, they had aſſembled at St. Johnſton's. 

- WHILE the fire was thus kindled in the north of the ifland, it blazed out, 
with no leſs fury in the ſouth 3 and both armies, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of bringing their important quarrel to 

a quick deciſion. The paſſing the ſelf-denying ordinance had been protracted by 
ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring was far advanced before it received 
the ſanction of both houſes ; and by many it was eſteemed dangerous, fo near 
the time of action, to introduce ſo great innovations into the army. Had not 
the punctilious principles of Eſſex engaged him, amid all the diſguſts which he 
received, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament; this alteration had not 

been effected without ſome fatal accident: Since, notwithſtanding the prompt 
reſignation of his command, a mutiny was generally apprehended. F airfax, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, Cromwel under his name, introduced, at laſt; the new 


model 
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model into che army, and threw the whole troops into a different an From 


the ſame men, new regiments and new companies were formed, different officers 
appointed, and the whole military force put into ſuch hands, as the independents 
could entirely rely on. Beſide members of parliament who were excluded, ma- 
ny officers unwilling to ſerve under the new generals, threw up their commiſſi- 
on; and unwarily facilitated. the project of putting the army entirely into the 
Hands of that faction. 

Tuoꝰ the diſcipline of the former parliamentary army was not contemptible, a 
more exact plan was introduced, and rigorouſly executed, by theſe new command- 
ers. Valor indeed was very generally diffuſed over the one party as well as the o- 
ther, during this period : Diſcipline too was attained by the forces of the parlia- 
ment: But the perfection of the military art, in concerting the general plans of 
action, and the operations of the field, ſeems ſtill, on both ſides, to have been, in a 
great meaſure, wanting. Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps from their own ignorance and 
inexperience, have not remarked any thing but a headlong impetuous conduct; 
each party hurrying to a battle, where valor and fortune chiefly determined the 
ſucceſs. The great ornament of . during theſe reigns, are the l not 
the military tranſactions. 

Never ſurely was a more Single army aſſembled, than that which was now 
ſet on foot by the parliament, To the greateſt number of the regiments, chap- 
lains were not appointed: The officers aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, and united it 
with their military functions. In all the intervals of action, they occupied them- 
ſelves in ſermons, Prayers, exhortations z and the ſame emulation, there, attend- 
ed them, which, in the field, is ſo neceſſary to ſupport the honor of that pro. 
feſſion. Rapturous ecſtaſies ſupplied the place of ſtudy and reflection; and while 
the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated eee they 
miſtook that eloquence, which, to their own ſurprize, as well as that of others, 
flowed in upon them, for divine illuminations, and for illapſes of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Wherever they lay in quarters, they excluded the miniſter from his pul- 
pit; and, mounting that dangerous tribunal, conveyed their ſentiments to the 
audience, with all the authority, which followed their power, their valor, their 
military exploits, united to their apparent zeal and fervor. The private ſoldiers, 
ſeized with the ſame ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing 
the Holy Scriptures, in ghoſtly conferences; where they compared the progreſs 
of their ſouls in grace, and mutually ſtimulated each other to farther advances 
in the great work of their ſalvation. When marching to battle, along with 
the inſtruments of military muſic, the whole field reſounded with pſalms and ſpi- 
ritual ſongs, adapted to the occaſion; and each man endeavored to drown the 
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b pili ge; in the proſpect of that crown of glory which was I” 
fore him. In ſo boly a cauſe, wounds were eſteemed meritorious ; death, mar- 


tyrdom; and the hurry and dangers of action, inſtead: of - baniſhing their . 
viſions, ſerved rather to impreſs their mind more ſtrongly with them. During 
no period, did human nature wear fo remarkable a form; ner did men's imagina- 
tion ever advance, with more rigarous, . W 1 
Kcrious regions; pointed out by religion. 

Fux royaliſts endeavored to throw a ridicule on this fanaticifm of: the parlia- 
mentary armies, without being ſenſible how much reaſon they had to apprehend 
it. The forces, aſſembled by the King at Oxford, in the weſt, and in other pla- 
ces, were equal, if not ſuperior, in number, to their adverſaries; but actuated 
by a very different ſpirit. That licence, which had been introduced by the de- 
fect of pay, had riſen to a prodigious height among them, and rendered them 
more formidable to their friends than to their enemies. Prince Rupert, negligent 
of the people, fond of the ſoldiery, had indulged the troops in very unwarrant- 

able liberties : Wilmot, a man of profligate principles, had promoted the ſame 
fpirit of diſorder : And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, Sir Richard Granville, 
now carried it to the greateſt pitch of enormity. In the welt eſpecially, where 
Goring and Granville commanded, univerſal ſpoil and havoe were committed ; 
and the whole country was laid waſte by their unbounded rapine. All diſtincti- 
on of parties being in a manner dropped ; the moſt devoted friends of the church 
and monarchy, wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parliamentary forces, as might 
put an end to theſe oppreſſions. The country people, deſpoiled of their whole ſub- 
ſtance, flocked together in ſeveral places, armed with clubs and ſtaves; and tho“ 
they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of both parties, their hatred-was in 
moſt places levelled chiefly againſt the royaliſts, from whom they had met 
with the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of thefe tumultuous peaſants were 
aſſembled in different parts of England; who deſtroyed all ſuch ſtraggling ſoldi- 
ers as they met with, and much infeſted the armies. 

Tur diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, was as follows : Part of the 
Scotch army was employed in taking in Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkeſhire : 
Part of it beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas Glenham. Che- 
ſter, where Biron commanded, had long been blockaded by Sir William Brereton; 

and was reduced to great difficulties. The King, being joined by the Princes, 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a conſiderable army of about 15, ooo 
men. Fairfax and Cromwel were poſted at Windſor, with the new modelled ar- 
my, of about 22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, defended 


by Blake, ſuffered a long ſiege from Sir Richard Granville, who commanded an 
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amy of about 8000-men; and, tho the defence hd teenie) the Chap. ne. 
garriſon was reduced to the laſt ee mn unn in the "walks. an” 1645: 
N of nearly the ſame number. 
Ox opening the campaign, the king 1 the 1 of relicying Chelter; - 
F airfax, that of relieving Taunton. The King was firſt in motion. When he 
- advanced to Draiton in Cheſhire, Biron met him, and brought intelligence, that 
his approach had raiſed the ſiege, and that the parliamentary army was drawn off. | 
Fairfax, having reached "Saliſbury in his road weſtward, received orders from 8 
the committee of both Kingdoms, appointed for the management of the war, to 
return; and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by the King's abſence. He obey- 
ed, after ſending Collonel Weldon to the weſt, with a detachment of 4000 men. 
On Weldon's approach, Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 
army was upon him, - raiſed the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to receive relief: But the royaliſts, being reinfor- 
ced with 3000 horſe under Goring, again advanced n and ſhut up Wel- 
don, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous city. 
TRE King, having effected his purpoſe with regard to Cheſter, returned ſouth- 
wards; ; and, in his way, fate down before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the parliament. 
Having made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all ſides; and, after 
a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered ſword in hand, and committed all thoſe dif- 
orders, to which their natural brutality, enflamed by reſiſtance, is ſo much ad- 
dicted. A great booty was taken and diſtributed among them :.. Fifteen hundred 4 
priſoners fell into the King's hands. This ſucceſs, which ſtruck a great terror | 
into the parliamentary party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was 
beginning to approach; and march towards the King, with an intention of of- 
fering him battle. The King was advancing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege, which he apprehended was laid before it; and both armies, ere they 
were aware, had advanced within ſix miles of each other. A council of war 
was called by the King, in order to deliberate concerning the meaſures which he 
ſhould purſue. On the one hand, it ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat; 
becauſe Gerrard, who lay in Wales. with 3900 men, might be enabled, in a 
| little time, to join the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon be maſter 
of Taunton, and having put the weſt in full ſecurity, would then unite 
his forces to. thoſe of the King, and give him an inconteſtable ſuperiority 
over the enemy. On the other hand, Prince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardor {till 
puſhed him on to combat, excited the impatient. humor of the nobility and.gentry, 
of which the army was full; and urged the many. difficulties under which the 
royaliſts labored, and from which nothing but a victory could relieve them. The. 
reſolution 
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gi . nh Was farmed to Ui bade to rf; ed the wehe unn meta 
16845. advanced upon him. RON 
14th of June. Ar Naſeby was fought, with fortes nearly OY ths deciſive end vel dl 
e Puted feld, berwixt the King and parlament. The main body of the royaliſts 
| Naſeby, - Was cormanded by the King: The right wing, by Prince Rupert: The left, by Sir 
Mafmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, ſeconded by Skippon, placed himſelf in the 
main body of the oppoſite army: Cromwel, in the right wing: Iteton, Crom- 


webs ſon-in-law, in the left wing. The charge was begun, with His uſual cele- 
fity and uſiial ſucceſs, by Prince Rupert. Tho? Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and 


even after he was run 450 the thigh with a pike, ſtill maintained the combat, 
till he was taken prifoner ; yet was that whole wing broke,” and purſued with 
precipitate fury by Rupert: He was even fo inconſiderate as to loſe time in ſum- 
moning and attacking the artillery of the parliament, which had been left with 
| 4 good guard of infantry. The King led on his main body, and diſplayed, in 
this action, all the conduct of a prudent general, and all the valor of a ſtout ſol- 
dier. Fairfax and Skippon encountered him, and well ſupported that reputati- 
on, which they had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſſy wounded, was de- 
| fired by Fairfax to leave the field; but declared that he would remain there as long 
. | as one man maintained his ground. The infantry of the parliament was broke, 
and preſſed upon by the King; till Fairfax, with great preſence of mind, brought 
up the reſerve and renewed the combat. Mean while, Cromwel, having led on 
his troops to the attack of Langdale, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and by 
his prudence improved that advantage, which he had gained by his valor. Ha- 
_ ving purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached Tome troops to 
prevent their rallying ; he turned back upon the King's infantry, and threw them 
into the utmoſt confuſion. One regiment alone preferved its order unbroken, 
tho twice deſperately aſſailed by Fairfax : And that general, excited by ſo ſted- 
dy a reſiſtance, ordered Doyley, the captain of his life- guard, to give them a third 
charge in front, while he himſelf attacked them in rear. The regiment was 
broke. Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an enſign, and, having ſeized the 
colours, gave chem to a ſoldier to keep for him. The ſoldier afterwards boaſting 
that he had won this ſpoil, was reproved by Doyley, who had feen the action: 
Let him retain that honor, ſaid Fairfax, I have to day acquired enough befide. 
PRINCE Rovexr, ſenſible too late of his error, left the fruitleſs attack on 
the cnenty's artillery, and joined the King, whoſe infantry was now totally diſ- 
comfited. © Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to deſpair, and cried aloud 
to them, One charge more and we recover the day. But the diſadvantages, under 
which they labored, were t oo evident; and they could by no means be induced 
| to 
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9: renew the 1 Charles was obliged to quit the geld, and leave the v vi- 
Kory to the enemy. The lain, on the ſide of the parliament, exceeded thoſe 


dred. But Fairfax made priſoners, 500 officers,. 4000 private men: Took 


an the ſide of the King: They loſt a thouſand men; he not above eight hun- 
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all the King's artillery and ammunition, and totally diſſipated his infautry; So- 


that ſcarce any victory could be more compleat, than that which he obtained. 
AMONG the other ſpoils, was ſeized. the King's cabinet, with the copies of his: 


ktters to the Queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed... 


They choſe,, no doubt, ſuch of them as they thought would reflect moſt diſho- 
nor upon him: Jet upon the whole, the letters are wrote with great delicacy 
and tenderneſs, and give a very adyantageous idea both of the King's genius and 
morals. A mighty. fondneſs, tis true, and attachment, he expreſſes to his con- 


fort, and often profeſſes that he never would embrace meaſures, diſagreeable to 


her: But ſuch declarations of civility. and confidence, are not always to be taken 
in a literal ſenſe. And ſo legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of God and. 


man, may,. perhaps, be pe towards a woman of beauty and ſpirit, even 
tho? ſhe was a papiſt. 


Taz Athenians, anion intercepted a letter wrote by their enemy, Philip of 


Macedon, to his wife Olympia; ſo far from being moved by a curioſity of prying 


into the ſecrets of that alliance, immediately {ent the letter to the Queen unopen- 


ed. Philip was not their ſovereign; nor were they enflamed with that violent. 
animoſity againſt him, which attends all civil commotions. 

AFTER the battle, the King retreated with that body of horſe, which re- 
mained intire, firſt to Hereford, then to Abergavenny; and remained. ſome time 
in Wales, from the vain hope of raiſing a body of infantry in thoſe harraſſed and 
exhauſted quarters. Fairfax, having firſt re-taken Leiceſter, which was ſur⸗ 
rendered upon articles, began to deliberate concerning his future enterprizes. A 
letter was brought him, wrote by Goring to the King,. and unfortunately entruſt- 
ed to a ſpy of Fairfax. Goring informed the King, that, in three weeks time, 
he hoped to be maſter of Taunton ; after which he would join his Majeſty with- 
all the forces of the weſt ; and entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid co- 
ming to any action with the enemy. This letter, which, had it been ſafely de- 
livered, had probably prevented the fatal battle of Naſeby, ſerved now to direct 
the councils of Fairfax. After leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz and Roſ- 
ſeter, with orders to attend the King's motions, he marched immediately to the 
weſt, with a view of ſaving Taunton and ſuppreſſing the only conſiderable force 
which now remained to the royaliſts, | 
4 A Is 


17th-06: June, 


N ws of general, and had given orders, if he was preſſed by tie enemy, that he ſhould 
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M. I the beginning of the campaign, Charles apprehenſive of the event, bal 
„„ Wales, now fifteen years of age, to the weſt, with the title 


make his eſcape into a foreign country, and ſave one part of the royal family 
from the violence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into 
Briſtol, with an intention'of CONE: ce Aa Mb e ; Goring: command- 
ed the army before Taunton.. 
oth of July. Om Fairfax's approach, the ſiege of Taunton was raiſed ; and the cookidits 1 
tired to Lamport, an open town in the county of Somerſet. F airfax attacked them 
in that poſt, beat them from it, killed about 300 men, and took 1400 priſoners. 
After this advantage, be ſat down before Bridgewater, a town eſteemed ſtrong, 
and of great conſequence in that country. Having entered the outer town by 
| ſtorm, Windham the governor, who had retired into the inner, immediately ca- 
_ pitulated, and delivered the place te Fairfax. The go, to the number of 
23d of July. 2600, were made priſoners of waer. 
| HavinGs taken Bath and Sherborne, Fairfax tefulred; to fit down before Bri- 
ſtol; and made great preparations for an enterprize, which, from the ſtrength of the 
2 and the reputation of Prince Rupert, the governor, was eſteemed of 
the laſt importance. But, ſo precarious in moſt men is this quality of military 
courage! a poorer defence was not made by any town, during this whole war: 
And the general expectation was here extremely diſappointed. No ſooner had 
the parliamentary forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the Prince capitulated, 
r ich of Sept. and delivered up the city to Fairfax. A few days before, he had wrote a letter 
— the King, in which he undertook to defend the city for four months, if no 
Briſtol. mutiny enforced him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and 
collecting forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected an event, 
which was little leſs fatal to his party than the defeat at Naſeby. Full of indigns- 
tion, he inſtantly recalled all Prince Rupert's mn; and ſent him a paſs to 
go beyond ſeass. | 
Taz King's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all nn Carliſle, after an 
obſtinate ſiege, being ſurrendered ® to the Scotch, they marched ſouthwards, 
and laid ſiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raiſe it on the King's approach: 
And this was the laſt glimpſe of ſucceſs, which attended his arms. Having 
marched tothe relief of Cheſter, which was a-new belicged by the parliamentary 
forces under Collonel Jones ; Pointz attacked his rear, and enforced him to give 
24th of Sept. battle. While the fight was engaged with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed 


to incline to the royaliſts ; Jones fell upon them from the other lide, o-u put them 
i to 


* 28th of June, 
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d rout, with the loſs of 600 flain and 1000 priſoners. The King, with the 
remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and from thence eſcaped: - into Ox- : £ 
ford, where he ſhut yp himſelf during the winter ſeaſon. © '* - Lt 
Tux news, which he received from all ſides, were no leſs fatal than thoſe 4 
vents, which paſſed, where he himſelf was m_ Ag Fairfax and Cromwel; af 
ter the ſurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, the former AA 
weſtwards, in order to compleat the conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwal; the 
latter attacked the King's garriſons which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol. The De- 
vizes were ſurrendered to Cromwel ; Berkeley caſtle was taken by ſtorm; Win- 
cheſter. capitulated; ; Baſing-houſe was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe 
middle counties of England wha, in a little time, reduced to obedience under the 
Farmen. 


Aus fame rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs attended Fairfax. The parliamentary 1646. 
forces, elevated by paſt victories, governed by the moſt rigid difcipline, met The weſt con- 
with no equal contraſt from troops, diſmayed by repeated defeats, and corrupt- 3 by 
ed by licentious manners. Having beaten- up the quarters of the royaliſts at 
Bovey-Tracy, Fairfax fat down before Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it 80 * 
by ſtorm. Poudram caſtle being taken, and Exeter blockaded on all ſides; | 
Hopton, a man of merit, who now commanded the royaliſts, having advanced 
to its relief with an army of 8000 men, met with the parliamentary army at 19th Feb. 
Torrington; where he was defeated, all his foot ſcattered, and he himſelf with 
His horſe obliged to retire into Cornwall. Fairfax followed him, and vigorouſly 
purſued the victory. Having incloſed the royaliſts at Truro, he forced the whole 
army, conſiſting of ooo men, chiefly cavalry, to ſurrender upon terms. The 
ſoldiers, delivering up their horſes and arms, were allowed to diſband, and recei- 
ved twenty ſhillings a- piece, to carry them to their homes. Such of the officers, 
as deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſeas: The others, having promiſed never 
-more to bear arms, payed compoſitions to the parliament *, and procured their 
pardon. And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which compleated the conqueſt 
of the weſt, marched, with his victorious army, to the centre of the kingdom, 
and fixed his camp at Newbury. The Prince of Wales, in purſuance of the 
King's orders, retired to Scilly, then to Jerſey; from whence he went to Paris ; 
where-he joined the Queen, who had fled thither from Exeter, at the time : the 
Earl of Eſſex conducted the parliamentary army to the welt. | 

Vor. I. 1 a Ix 


* Theſe compoſitions were different, according to the demerits of the perſon : But by a vote 
of the houſe they could not be under two years rent, of the delinquent's eſtate, Journ. 11th of 


: Auguſt 1648. | | | | : 


Defeat of 
Montroſe. 
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11 the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by ſurprize Cheſter ſur» 
rendered: Lord Digby, who had attempted, with 1 200 horſe, to break into 
Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn, in,Yorkeſhire, by Collo- 
nel Copley; his whole forces ſcattered, and he himſelf obliged to fly, firſt to 
the iſle of Man, and thence into Ireland. News too arrived that Montroſe him- 
 felf, after ſome more ſucceſſes, was at laſt A and ws only remaining hope 
of the royal party finally extinguiſhed. 

Warn Montroſe deſcended into the ſouthern counties, the covenanters, af. 
ſembling their whole forces, met him with a numerous army and gave him battle, 
but without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth . This was the moſt compleat victory which 
Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts put to ſword fix thouſand of their ene+ 
mies, and left the covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The whole 
kingdom was ſhook-with theſe repeated ſucceſſes; and many noblemen, who 
ſecretly favored the royal cauſe, now declared openly for it, when they ſaw a 
force able to ſupport them. The Marquis of Douglaſs, the Earls of Annandale 
and Hertfield, the Lords, Fleming, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many o- 
thers, flocked to the royal ſtandard, Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave li- 
berty to all the priſoners, which were there detained by the covenanters. A- 
mong the reſt, was the Lord Ogilvy, fon to Airly, whoſe family had contributed 
extremely to the victory, obtained at Kilſyth. 

Davip LEsLY was detached from the army in England, and marched to the 
relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe advanced {till farther to the 
ſouth, allured by vain hopes, both of rouzing to arms the Earls of Hume, Tra- 
quaire, and Roxborough, who had promiſed to join him ; and of obtaining from 
England ſome ſupply of cavalry, of which he ſtood in great need. By the ne- 
gligence of his ſcouts, at Philip-Haugh in Tweddale, Lefly ſurprized his army, 
much diminiſhed in numbers, by the deſertion of the Highlanders, who had re- 
tired to the hills, according to cuſtom, in order to put their plunder in ſecurity. 
After a ſharp fight, where Montroſe exerted the moſt heroic valor, his forces 
were routed by Leſly's cavalry+. And he himſelf obliged, with his broken 
forces, to fly into the mountains ; 3 where he again prepared himſelf for new 
battles and new enterprizes. | 

Taz covenanters uſed the victory with great rigor. Their priſoners, Sir 
Robert Spottiſwood, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſon to the late primate, Sir Philip 
Niſbet, Sir William Rollo, Collonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, ſon 
to the biſhop of Murray, William Murray, ſon to the Earl of Tullibardine, 
were condemned and executed. The ſole crime, imputed to the ſecretary, was 
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- the delivering to Montroſe the King's commiſſion to be Captain · general of Scot- 


land. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken priſoner, would have undergone the 


ſame fate, had not his ſiſter found means to procure his eſcape, by changing 
cloaths with him. For this inſtance of courage and dexterity, ſhe met with very 
harſh uſage. The clergy ſollicited the parliament that more royaliſts n be 
executed; but could not obtain their requeſt *, 

Ar ER all theſe repeated diſaſters, which, every where, befell the royal per, 
ty, there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune could exerciſe 
her rigor. Lord Aſtley with a ſmall army of 3000 men, chiefly cayalry, march- 
ing to Oxford, in order to join the King, was met at Stowe by Collonel Mor- 
gan, and utterly defeated ; himſelf being taken priſoner. 4 You have done your 
« work”, ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ; and may now go to play, 
« unleſs you chooſe to fall out among yourſelves,” 

Tx condition of the King, during this whole winter, was, to the laſt de- 
gree, diſaſtrous and melancholy, As the dread of ills is commonly more oppreſ- 
ſive than their real preſence, perhaps in no period of his life was he more 


22d of March; 


juſtly the object of compaſſion. His vigor of mind, which, tho' it ſometimes | 


failed him in acting, never deſerted him in his ſufferings, was what alone ſupport- 
ed him; and he was determined, as he wrote to Lord Digby, if he could not 
live as a king, to die like a gentleman 5 nor ſhould any of his friends, he ſaid, 
ever have reaſon to bluſh for the prince, whom they had ſo unfortunately ſer- 
ved Þ. The murmurs of diſcontented officers, on the one hand, harraſſed their 
unhappy ſovereign ; while they over-rated thoſe ſervices and ſufferings, which, 
they now ſaw, muſt, for ever, be unrewarded : The affectionate duty, on the 
other hand, of his more generous friends, who reſpected his misfortunes and his 
virtues, as much as his dignity, muſt have wrung his heart with new ſorrow ; 


when he reflected, that ſuch diſintereſted attachment would ſo ſoon be expoſed 


to the rigor of his implacavle enemies. Repeated attempts, which he made for 
a peaceful and equitable accommodation with the parliament, ſerved to no 
purpoſe, but to convince them that the victory was intirely in their 
hands, To ſeveral of his meſſages, in which he deſired a paſſport for commiſ- 
ſioners, they deigned not to make the leaſt reply, At laſt, after reproaching 
him with the blood which was ſhed during the war, they told him, that they 
were preparing bills for him, and his paſſing them would be the beſt pledge of 
his inclination towards peace: In other words, he muſt yield at diſcretion. He 
deſired a perſonal treaty, and offered to come to London, upon a ſafe conduct 
for himſelf and his attendants z They abſolutely refuſed him acceſs, and iſſued 

* orders 


* Guthry's Memoirs. + Carte's Ormond, vol. iti. No 433. 
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Aer that is, ſeizing, his perſon, in cafe he ſhould attempy 
to viſit them. A new accident; which happened in Ireland, ſerved to inflame the 
minds of men, and to increaſe thoſe calumnies, with which his enemies had ſo 
much be en WINTER. as the moſt ted en 
misfortunes. - 
Arx hs on with che Triſh rebels, the Kiln "ws defirons of conclu« 
ding a final peace with them, and obtaining their aſſiſtance in England: And he 
gave authority to Ormond, Lord lieutenant, to promiſe them an abrogation of 
all the penal laws, enacted againſt catholics ; along with the ſuſpenſion of Poin- 
g's ſtatute; -with regard to fome b bills, which ſhould be agreed on. 
Lord Herbert, created Earl of Glamorgan, (tho? his patent had not yet paſſed 
the ſeals) pevitig Seton for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the King con- 
ſidered that this Nobleman, being a catholic and allied to the beſt Iriſh fami- 
lies, might be of ſervice; and he accordingly deſired him to promote, by 
his good offices, the negotiation, which was then on foot with the rebels. Gla- 
morgan, bigotted for his religion, and paſſionate for the King's ſervice, but 
guided, in theſe purſuits, by no manner of judgment or diſcretion, ſecretly, 
of himſelf, without any communication with Ormond, concluded a peace with 
the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the King's name, that the Iriſh ſhould 
enjoy all the churches, which they had ever been in poſſeſſion of, fince the com- 
mencement of their inſurrection; on condition that they ſhould aſſiſt the King 
with a body of ten thouſand men. As ſoon as'this tranſaction was divulged, Or- 
mond, who was well aſſured, that the King had never conſented to a treaty, by 
which the catholic was, in a manner, made the eſtabliſhed. religion of Ireland, 
immediately threw Glamorgan into priſon, and charged him with high treaſon 
on account of his temerity. The King diſowned the giving him any authority 
for this paeification; and ſent to the parliament an account of the whole matter. 
The prejudices which prevailed againſt him, made his relation meet with no man- 
ner of credit with the parliament or their partizans. And to this day, his vera: 


2 in this point is, Ty ſome Riftorians; | very much called in queſtion _ 
_ Having 


= "Me he's to me, that ite commiſſion was either forged OP TE "AY or chat ĩt was 
limited by ſecret inſtructions, which he did not regard: But the ſuppoſitieg. of its forgery is by far 
the moſt probable. To form a perfect judgment of this queſtion requires the peruſal of ſeveral ori- 
ginal papers, beſide what are to be found in Ruſhworth, particularly many letters in the third yo- 
lame of Carte's life of Ormond. Perhaps, the following hints may be of uſe to the reader, who 
would go to the bottom of this affair, which, * view, ſeems more e than it real 


ly is. 
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„HA vie loft all hope of prevailing over the rigor of the parſiament, either by | 
arms or by treaty, the only reſource, which remained to the King, conſiſted in the 


— ET; wel ran "ou high e the parties. Preſbyterians and 


e 


4 u was known io the King 1 little ſenſe ; be inforks, Ormond" 


of it, and puts him on his guard in this-particalar, Carte vol. ii. appendix 13. Is it conceivable, 
that he entruſted ſo delicate a tranſaction to him, intirely independent of Ormond ? 2. Glamorgan 
was zealous for the King, very zealous for his religion: This treaty, to a man of ſmall underſtand - 
ing, might ſeem to ſerve both. 3. He was a man of ſo little probity or ſo great levity, that his 
forgeries, in other inſtances, are palpable and avowed. In order to render himſelf conſiderable 
among the Iriſh, he ſhowed them a paper, pretended to be ſigned by the King, where Charles. 
promiſes his daughter to his eldeſt ſon, gives him the right of coinage, endows him with the power 
in England as well as Ireland, of making nobility and beſtowing any title below a duke, of na- 
- ming one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, two of the privy council, and the attorney or ſollicitor- general. 
He forged alſo a letter from the King to the Pope; and the forgery was ſo palpable, that the Nun- 
cio refuſed to accept the letter. Is any credit to be paid to ſuch a man's aſſeverations? Or even a- 
ny attention given them? 4. The letter, which he produced, had many internal marks of forgery, 
It bears to be ſealed with the privy ſignet; yet it was not ſealed at all: He is called in it Gla- 


morgan, not Herbert; tho“ he never bore the former title at Oxford, . becauſe. his patent had 


not paſſed the ſeals: It is not counterſigned by any ſecretary, nor written in the uſual ſtyle of ſuch 
warrants, nor does it refer to any inſtructions. 5. Ormond was Lord lieutenant; and greatly and 
deſervedly truſted by the King: Would the King have diſgraced himſelf and affronted ſo great and 
good a ſubject, by conducting a negotiation in Ireland by a canal, unknown to him? 6. The 
King, in 31 of July 1645, after the battle of Naſeby, being reduced to great ſtraits, writes earneſt- 
ty to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain conditions mentioned, and to come over himſelf 
with all the Iriſh he could procure. See Carte vol. 3. No 400. This were a great abſurdity, if 
he had already fixed a different canal, by which, on very different conditions, he propoſed to eſta- 
bliſh a peace. 7. In October the 22. as his diſtreſſes multiply, he ſomewhat enlarges the conditi- 
ons. A new abſurdity. See Carte vol. iii. No 411. 8. Ormond had told the King, that too large 
conceſſions to the catholics would be oppoſed by the Iriſh council, who might throw themſelves in- 
to the hands of the Engliſh parliament and oppoſe the tranſportation of- the Iriſh auxiliaries. See 
Carte vol. iii. No 410. What abſurdity, then, of granting conditions, which both the council 
and Ormond muſt oppoſe, and muſt of courſe be ineffectual to the end propoſed. 9. By the King's 
letter to Ormond, on the 2d of December ſee No 414, tis plain he knew nothing of Glamorgan's 
peace: Vet that is three months after it was coneladed. A plain impoſlibility ! 10. Lord Digby, 
tis evident; knew nothing of Glamorgan's commiſſion, tho' the King's ſecretary, and at Oxford, when 
it is pretended to be granted: How durſt he otherways have arreſted Glamorgan for acting in obe- 
dience to it? But js it probable, that it could be a ſecret to Digby ? 11. Ormond .and Digby, 
without ſtaying to inform the King or waiting his orders, immediately arreſted Glamorgan, and 


were perfectly aſſured that Charles was incapable. of giving ſuch ſcandalous orders. Nothing can 


do-greater honor to the King, nor more.fully prove his innocence. 12. The King's poſitive denial, 
both in public, and in all his private letters to Ormond and Digby, muſt be admitted by every 


one, but the molt bigotted enemies to this Prince, to be of great weight. 13. Glamorgan forged' 
plainly 
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. independents, even before their victory was fully compleated, fell into high tin: 
g teſts about the diviſion of the ſpoil, GE ͤ NATE 
agitated the whole nation. | 
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1 


plainly theſe words, of ſo great conſequence (Or bis pleafire known), which he inſerted into the co- 


py of the peace, which he gave into the Iriſh council. I ſtill repeat the queſtion: Was he not 


equally capable of another forgery ? 14. But what plainly acquits the King, is, that after all the 
articles of peace-were concluded by Glamorgan, that Nobleman privately added a defeazance in 
theſe terms. The Earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby to oblige his Majeſty other 
* than he himſelf ſhall pleaſe, after he has received theſe 10,000 men, as a pledge and teſtimony 
« of the ſaid Roman catholics* loyalty and fidelity to his Majeſty; yet he promiſes faithfully, up- 
« on his word and honor, not to acquaint his Majeſty with this defeazance, till he had endeavor- 
« ed, as far as in him lay, to induce his Majeſty to the granting of the particulars in the ſaid 
ee articles: But that done, the ſaid commiſſioners diſcharge the ſaid Earl of Glamorgan, both in 
« honor and conſcience, of any farther engagement to them therein; tho? his Majeſty ſhould not 5 
« be pleaſed to grant the ſaid particulars in the articles mentioned; the ſaid Earl having given 
them affurance, upon his word, honor, and voluntary oath, that he would never, to any perſon 
« whatſoever, diſcover this defeazance in the interim without their conſents.” Here was a treaty 
and no treaty ; and no clearer proof can be produced, that Glamorgan was conſcious, that he ated 
without powers. The queſtion is only, why the Iriſh accepted of atreaty which bound no body. They 
probably hoped that the King would be more eaſily induced to ratify a treaty, which was concluded, 

than to conſent to its concluſion. 15. Even after the King was priſoner, Ormond made peace on 
eaſier terms. A proof, that the Iriſh were at laſt ſatisfied, that Glamorgan wanted authority. 


| 16. When Lord Digby's papers were taken, after his defeat, the parliament took care to publiſh 


every thing, which, by any means, could throw a reflection on the King; but they took care to 
ſuppreſs whatever could redound to his praiſe. Among the reſt was a letter, wrote by Digby to the 
Triſh council of Kilkenny, and which Dr. Nalſon found afterwards in the paper- office. I am 
« commanded by his Majeſty to declare to you, that, were the condition of his affairs much more 
« deſperate than it is, he would never redeem them, by any conceſſion of ſo much wrong both 
« to his Hanor and Conſcience: It is for the defence of his religion principally, that he hath under. 
gone the extremities of war here, and he will never redeem his crown by ſacrificing it there. 
« Tf nothing will content you but what muſt wound his honor and conſcience, you muſt expect, 
« that how low ſoever his condition is, and how deteſtable ſoever the rebels of this kingdom are 
*« to him; he will in that point join with them, the Scotch, or any of the proteſtant profeſſion, ra- 
« ther than do the leaſt act, that may hazard that religion, in which and for which he will live 
« and die.“ The King's ſentiments are ſufficiently expreſſed in this letter. See Carte vol. iii, 


No 402. 
It is ridiculous to allege, that Glamorgan was not puniſhed, as a proof that he had had a com- | 


miſſion. His father, the Marquis of Worceſter, had deſerved as well of the King as any ſubje& 
in his dominions : And was this a time for the King's puniſhing his friends for imprudent ſervices 
when he was oppreſſed and borne down by the violence of his open, and im 8 ene · 


mies? 
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Tax parliament, tho' they had very "early aboliſhed epiſcopal Wan had 
ate for a long time, ſubſtituted any other in its place; and their committees 
of religion had hitherto aſſumed the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: But, by 
an ordinance, they now eſtabliſhed the preſbyterian government in all its forms 

of cougregational, claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies. The whole in- 
habitants of each pariſh were ordered to meet and chooſe elders, on whom, a- 
long with the miniſter, was beſtowed: the intire direction of all ſpiritual con- 
cerns within the congregation. A number of neighboring pariſhes, commonly 
betwixt twelve and twenty, formed a claſſis; and the court, which governed 
this diviſion, was compoſed of all the miniſters, along with two, three, or four 
elders choſen from each pariſh. The provincial aſſembly retained an inſpection 
over ſeveral neighboring claſſes, and was compoſed intirely of clergymen: The 
national aſſembly was conſtituted in the ſame manner ; and its authority extend- 
ed over the whole kingdom. Tis probable, that the tyranny exerciſed by the 
Scotch clergy, had given warning not to allow laymen a place in the provincial 
or national afſemblies ; leſt the nobility and more conſiderable gentry, ſollici- 
ting a ſeat in theſe great eccleſiaſtical courts, ſhould beſtow a conſideration upon 
them, and render them, in the eyes of the bigotted multitude, a rival to the 
parliament. In the inferior courts, the intermixture of the lait 8 2 ſerve ra- 
ther to temper the zeal of the clergy. 

Bur tho? the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment of parity among the eccle - 
ſiaſtics, were ſo far gratified, they were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral other points, 
on which they were extremely intent. The aſſembly of di vines had voted preſ- 
bytery to be of divine right: The parliament refuſed their aſſent to any ſuch de- 
ciſion. Selden, Whitelocke, and other political reaſoners, aſſiſted by the inde- 
pendents, had prevailed in this important deliberation. They thought, that had 
the bigotted religioniſts been able to get their heavenly charter recognized, the 
preſbyters would ſoon become more dangerous to the magiſtrate than had ever 
been the prelatical clergy. Theſe latter, while they claimed to themſelves a di- 
vine right, admitred of a like origin to civil authority : The former, attribu- 
ting to their own order a celeſtial pedigree, derived the legiſlative power from 
no more dignified a ſource than the voluntary aſſociation of the people. 

UNDER color of keeping the ſacraments from profanation, the clergy of all 
chriſtian ſects had aſſumed, what they call the power of the keys, or the right 
of fulminating excommunication; and this pretext is fo natural, that in moſt o- 
ther religions, particularly that of the Druids, a like engine of prieſtly authori- 
ty has been employed. The example of Scotland was ſufficient warning for the 


parliament to make proviſion againſt fo ſevere a tyranny. By an ordinance, they 
determined 


Chap. IX. 8 
1646. 


Eecleſiaſtic at 
affairs. 
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detdrmined all the caſes, in which excommuniestion could be uſed. They al. 
lowed of appeals to the parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts. And they ap- 
pointed commilſioners in each province to judge of fach caſes as fell not within 
their ordinance. So much civil ann, e ee with he, ation 
gave-diſguſt to all the zealots. 

Bor nothing was attended with more Maier ſcandal chan the Nate rl of - 
many in the parliament towards a toleration of the proteſtant ſectaries. The 
preſbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chriſt reſemble 
Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all unclean beaſts. . They inſiſted, 
that the leaſt of Chriſt's truths was ſuperior to all political conſiderations. They 


maintained the eternal obligation of their covenant to extirpate hereſy and ſchiſm. 


And they menaced all their opponents with the fame rigid perſecution, of which 
they had, att e fo loudly complained, when held in er by the mee 


rarchy. 
So great olive and relexve, m ſuch material points, dees great J to 


the parliament; and proves, that, notwithſtanding the prevalence of bigotry 


and fanaticiſm, there wanted not members, Who had more enlarged views, and 
payed regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe men, uniting themſelves to 
the enthuſiaſts, whoſe genius is naturally averſe to clerical uſurpations, retain - 
ed fo jealous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, that they allowed them 


nothing but the liberty of tendering advice, and would not entruſt them even 


with the power of electing their own chairman or his ſubſtitute, or of ſupplying 


the vacancies of their own members. | 

WHILE the diſputes were canvaſſed by theologians, who engaped i in their ſpi- 
ritual conteſts every order of the ſtate ; the King, tho he entertained. hopes of 
reaping advantage from theſe diviſions, was much at a loſs what fide, it would be 


molt for his intereſt to comply with. The preſbyterians were, by their princi - 


ples, the leaſt averſe to regal authority; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation 
of the prelates: The independents were reſolute to lay the foundations of a re- 
publican government; but as they pretended not to erect themſelves into a nati- 
onal church, it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleration, they would 
admit the re-eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy. So great attachment had the King 
to epiſcopal juriſdiction, that he was ever inclined to put it in ballance even with 
his own power and kingly office. 

Bur whatever advantage he might propoſe to reap from the diviGons of the par- 
hamentary party, he was apprehenſive, that it would come too late, to fave him 


from that deſtruction with which he was inſtantly threatened. Fairfax was ap- 


proaching with a powerful and victorious army, and was taking all meaſures for 
laying 
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e to Oxford,” which maſt infallibly fall into his hands. 
captive and led in triumph by his inſolent enemies, was what Chirſe 7 ab- 


horred; and every inſult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſoldiery, who hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity. In this deſperate 
extremity, he embraced a meaſure, which, in any other ſituation, "ROT juli 8 


Ye under the imputation of imprudence and indiſcretion. 


MoxrzzVvIIIE, the French miniſter, intereſted for the King more by the 


Ami ſentiments of humanity, than any inſtructions from his court, which 
ſeemed rather to favor the parliament, had ſollicited the Scotch generals and com- 
miſſioners, to give protection to their diſtreſſed ſoyereign; and having met 
with many general profeſſions and promiſes, he had always tranſmitted theſe, 
perhaps with ſome exaggeration, to the King. From his ſuggeſtions, Charles 
began to entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to the Scotch army, 
which at that time lay before Newark. He conſidered that the Scotch nation 
had been fully gratified in all their demands; and having already, in their on 


country, annihilated both epiſcopacy and regal authority, had no farther conceſ- 
ſions to exact of him. In all diſputes, which had paſſed about ſettling the terms 
of peace, the Scotch, he heard, had {till adhered to the milder fide, and had 


endeavored to ſoften the rigor of the Engliſh parliament. Great diſguſt too, on 
other accounts, had taken place betwixt the nations; and the Scotch found, 
that, in proportion as their aſſiſtance became leſs neceſſary, leſs value was put 
upon them. The progreſs of the independents gave them great alarm; and they 
were ſcandalized to hear their beloved covenant ſpoken of, every day, with leſs 
regard and reverence. The refuſal of a divine right to preſbytery, and the in- 
fringing eccleſiaſtical diſcipline from political conſiderations, were, to them, 
the ſubject of much offence; and the King hoped, that, in their preſent diſpo- 
ſition, the ſight of their native prince, flying to them in this extremity of di- 
ſtreſs, would rouze every ſpark of generolity 1 in their boſom, and procure kim 
their favor and protection. 

| In order to conceal his intention, orders were given at every gate in Oxford, 
for allowing three perſons to paſs; and in the night, the King, accompanied only 


with Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, went out at that gate, which leads to 


London. He rode before a portmanteau, and called himſelf Aſhburnham's ſer- 
vant. He paſſed thro* St. Albans, Henley, and came fo near London as Harrow 


on the Hill. He once entertained ſome thoughts of entering into that city, and 
of throwing himſelf on the mercy of the parliament. But at laſt, after paſ- 
Ming thro' many croſs roads, he arrived at the Scotch camp before Newark. The 

Vol. I. | G gg. parliament, 


5th of May, 


camp ewe 


- lla Bees of his eſcape. from Oxford, iſued rigorous: orders, 
3 with inſtant death, hover ſhould harbor or conceal bim. | 

Tus Seoteh generals and commiſſioners aſſected great ſurprize at the appeax · 
ance of the King: And tho? they payed. him all the exterior reſpect dus to his dig. 
„Jet they. inſtantly put a guard upon him, under color of, protection; and 
made him in reality a priſoner. They informed the Engliſh parliament. of this 
unexpected accident, and aſſured them, that they had entered into no private 
treaty with the King. They applied to him for orders to Bellaſis,  goyernor of 
Newark, to ſurrender his town, now reduced to extremity; and the orders 
were inſtantly obeyed. And hearing chat the parliament laid claim to the en- 
tire diſpoſal. of the King's perſon,” and that the Engliſh army were making ſome 


"» 
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motions towards them; they ae der to retire Wen and fixed their 
camp at Newcaſtle. 


Tus meaſure was very Seen to the King; and- heck iis x entertain 
hopes of protection from the Scotch. Ile was particularly attentive to the be- 
havior of their preachers, . on whom all depended. It was the mode of that age 
to make the pulpit the ſcene of news; and on every great event, the whole 
Scripture was ranſacked by the clergy, for paſſages applicable to the preſent occa- 


ſion. The firſt miniſter who preached before the King, choſe theſe words for 


his text. And behold all the men of Irael came to the king, and faid 
* unto him, Why have our brethren, the men of Judah, ftolen thee away, and 


4 have brought the king and his houſhold, and all David's men with him, over 


« Jordan. And all the men of Judah anſwered the men of Ifrael, Becauſe the 
« king is near of kin tous; wherefore then be ye angry for this matter ? Have 
« we eaten at all of the king's coſt? or hath he given us any gift? And the men 
cc of Ifracl anſwered the men of Judah, and faid, we have ten parts in the king, 
ce and we have alſo more right in David than ye: Why then did ye deſpiſe us, 
« that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back our king? And the 
cc words of the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the men of Iſrael *, 

But the King ſoon found, that the happineſs of the alluſion chiefly had tempted 
the preacher to employ this text, and that the covenanting zealots were no way 
pacified towards him. Another preacher, after inſolently e er him to his 
face, with his miſgovernment, ordered this Pm to be ung; ; ' 


Why deft thou, tyrant, boaſt 22 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe : : 


* IL. Sam. chap. aix, 41, 42, and 43 verſes. Sce cur. vol. i. p. 18, 
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The PBS les in pity to fallen nijalty, ſhowed, for and great- 
er deference to the King than to the miniſter, and ſung the m which the for- 
mer had called for +. | 

CHARLES had very little SIP" to be pleaſed with his ſituation. ; Not only 80 
found himſelf a priſoner, very narrowly guarded : All his friends were keeped at 
a diſtance; and no intercourſe, either. by letters or converſation, was allowed 
him with any one, on whom he could depend, or who was ſuſpected of any at- 
tachment to him. The Scotch generals would enter into no confidence with 
him; and ſtill treated him with diſtant ceremony and feigned reſpect. And e- 
very propoſal, which they made him, tended eber to ys abaſement and his 
ruin. 

Tuxx required him to iſſue orders to Oxford, and all his er garriſons, com- 
manding their ſurrender to the parliament” : And the King, ſenſible that their 
reſiſtance was to very little purpoſe, willingly complied. The terms which were 
given to moſt of them, were honorable; and Fairfax, as far as lay in his power, 
was very exact in obſerving them. Far from allowing violence; he would not 
even permit infults or triumph over the unfortunate royaliſts; and by his gene- 
rous humanity, ſo cruel a civil war ended, in appearance, very calmly, betwixt 
the parties. 

-OxMonD having received like orders, delivered Dublin, and other forts, into 
the hands of the parliamentary officers. Montroſe too, after having experien- 
ced ſtill more variety of good and bad fortune, threw down his arms, and reti- 


red into foreign countries. 

Tax Marquis of Worceſter, a man paſt eighty four, was the laſt in the king- 
dom, who ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament, He defended Raglan 
caſtle to extremity ; and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguſt. Four 
years, a few days excepted, were now elapſed, ſince the King firſt erected his 
ſtandard at Nottingham. So long had the Britiſh nations been occupied in ſhed- 
ding the blood of their fellow-citizens, and laying waſte their mother-country, 


by their civil and religious quarrels 
Gg g 2 Tur 


+ Whitelock, page 235. 
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Tul partiament'andthe Scotch leid their propoſals before the King. They wel 
ſuch as a captive, entirely at mercy, could expect from the moſt inexorable victos F 
Let were they little wurſe than what were inſiſted on before the fatal campaign 

of Naſeby. The power of the ford, inſtead of ten, which the King now of- 
fered, was demanded for twenty years, along with a right to levy whatever 
money the parliament ſnould think proper for the ſupport of their armies. The 
other conditions were, in the main, the ſame with ow which were formerly 
offered to the King. MO | 

CnaxLEs ſaid; that propoſals, - w Shih introduced ſuch : 8 innovations 
in the conſtiturion, demanded time for deliberation: The commiſſioners replied; 
that he muſt give his anſwer in ten days. He deſired to reaſon: about the mean- 
ing and import of the terms: They informed him, that they had no power of 
debate; and required peremptorily his conſent or refuſal. He requeſted a perſonal 
treaty with the parliament: They threatened, that, if he delayed compliance, 
the parliament, without him, by their own authority, would ſettle the nation. 

Wnar the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not the treaty with the 
King, to whom they payed little regard; but that with the Scotch nation. Two 
important points remained to be ſettled with them; their delivery of the King, 
eee their arrears. 

- Tux Scotch pretended, that, as Charles was King! of Scotland as well as of 
England, they were intitled to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon : And 
that, in ſuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, and the ſubject indiviſible, the 
preference was due to the preſent poſſeſſor. The Engliſh maintained, that, he, be- 
ing in England, was comprehended within the Jar In of that kingdom, and 
could not be diſpoſed of by any foreign nation. A delicate queſtion this, and 
what ſurely. could not be decided by nn; 3. Gnce ſuch a ſituation is *, any 
where, to be found in hiſtory.. 

As the Scotch concurred with the Engliſh, in impoſing fuch 8 5 
tions on tlie King, that, notwithſtanding his unfortunate ſituation, he {till refu- 
ſed to accept of them; it is certain, that they did not deſire his freedom; ner 
could they ever intend to join lenity and tyranny together, in ſo inconſiſtent a 
manner. Before the ſettlement of terms, the adminiſtration muſt be poſſeſſed 
intirely by the parliaments of both kingdoms; and how incompatible that ſcheme 
with the liberty of the King, is eaſily imagined. To carry him a priſoner into 
Scotland, where few forces could be ſupported in order to guard him, was a 
meaſure ſo full of inconvenience and danger, that, even if the Engliſh had con- 
ſented to it, it muſt have appeared to the Scotch nation altogether ineligible: 
And how could ſuch a plan be ſupported in oppoſition to 3 poſſeſſed of 
ſuch 


ſeemed. to be, in intire union with the parliament ? The only expedient, it is 


obvious, which the Scotch could embrace, if. they would not intirely abandon 
the King, was immediately to return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance; 


and, uniting themſelves with the royaliſts of both kingdoms, endeavor, by force 


of arms, to reduce the Engliſh parliament to more moderate conditions: But 


beſide that this meaſure was full of extreme hazard; what was it but inſtantly 
to combine with their old enemies againſt their old friends, and, in a fit of 
romantic generoſity, overturn what,. with ſo much expence of blood and trea- 


oo Toon had, . the courſe. of ſo many years, been. ſo carefully erect- 


ing? 
Bur, tho? all theſe reflections occurred to the Scotch Sedo they reſolved 


to prolong the diſpute, and to keep the King as a pledge for thoſe arrears, which 
they claimed from England, and which they were not likely, in the preſent diſ- 
poſition of that nation, to obtain by any other expedient. The ſum, by their 
account, amounted to two millions: For they had received very little regular 
pay, ſince their entrance into England. And tho” the contributions, which 
they had levied, and the free quarter, which they had taken, muſt be deducted ;- 
yet {till the ſum, which they inſiſted on, was very conſiderable. . After many 
diſcuſſions, it was, at laſt, agreed, that, in lieu. of all demands, they ſhould 
accept 490,000 pounds, half to, be Paid inſtantly, half within a twelve 


month. 


Gazan pains were taken by the Scotch,- (and the Engliſh collated with their - 


pretended delicacy) to make this eſtimation .and payment of arrears appear a 


quite different tranſaction from that for the delivery of the King's perſon : But 


cammon ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be regarded as one. and the ſame. The 
Engliſh, it is evident, had they not been previouſly aſſured of receiving the King, 
would never have parted with ſo conſiderable a ſum, and, while. they weakened 
themſelves, by the ſame expedient. have ſtrengthened a people, with whom they 
ſhould afterwards have ſo material an intereſt to diſculs. 


Tu us the Scotch nation underwent, and ſtill undergo: For ſuch grievous . 


ſtains are not eaſily wiped out: The reproach of ſelling their King, and bar- 


gaining their prince for money. In vain, did they maintain, That this money 


was, on account of former ſervices, intirely their due; that, in their preſent 


ſituation, no other meaſure, without the utmoſt indiſcretion, or even apparent . 
ruin, could be embraced; that tho? they delivered their King into the hands. 
of his open enemies, they were themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe to 


whom they ſurrendered him, and their common hatred againſt him had long u- 
nited 
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| ach numerous, and rn armies, wich were, at that time, or at leaſt; Che. Dl 
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vo parties in Rrict alliance iwith-each;other, - They were ſtill anſwered, 
that they made uſe of this ſcandalous'expedient-to' obtain their wages; and that; 
after taking arms, without any provocation, againſt their ſovereign, who had 
ever loved and cheriſhed them, - they had deſervedly fallen into a ſituation, from 
which 3 not ertricate gee e Without either W "9-th re 
dence. 
Tur infalny of this virgin Ws lch Anfhence en the Seotch bannen, that 
they once voted, that the King ſhould be protected and his liberty inſiſted on. 
But the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pronounced, that, as he had refuſed the 
covenant, which was preſſed on im, it became not the godly to concern them - 
ſelves about his 8 Afr this i it behoved the parliament to re- 
tract their vote. 
Mr ETTerpen &f che final een of the Scotch n nation to deliver him 
up; was brought to the King; and he happened, at that very time, to be play- 
ing at cheſs®. Such command of temper did he enjoy, that he continued his 
oo game without interruption; and none of the bye-ſtanders could perceive, that 
N the letter, which he peruſed, had brought him news of any conſequence. The 
ST | Enpliſh commiſſioners, who, ſome days after, came to receive him, he admit- 
| ted to Kifs his hands with the ſame grace and cheerfulneſs, as if they had travelled 
on no other errand, but to pay court to him. The old Earl of Pembroke, who 
8 was one of them, he congratulated on his ſtrength and vigor, that he was ſtill 
3 able, during ſuch a ſeaſon, to perform ſo long a journey, in company with ſo 
- many young people. This ſelf-command of Charles was united to perfect candor 
and ſincerity : Otherways, it had merited but {mall praiſe. 


AT Neweaſtle, the Engliſh commiſſioners, recciving the King from the Scotch 

| army, conducted him, under a guard, to Holmby, in the county of Northam- 
King deliver- pton. On his journey, the whole country flocked to behold him, moved partly 
Scotch. by curioſity, partly by compaſſion and affection. If any ſtill retained rancor 
againſt him, in this forlorne condition, they paſſed in ſilence; while his well- 
wiſhers, more generous than prudent, accompanied his march with tears, with ac- 
clamations, and with prayers for his fafety +. That antient ſuperſtition too, 
of deſiring the king's touch in ſcrophulous diſtempers, ſeemed to acquire freſh 


credit among the people, from the general tenderneſs, which began to prevail for 
this virtuous and unhappy monarch. 


TE 
* Burnet's kiſtory of the Hamiltons: + Ludlow, Herbert. 
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Tu commiſioners rendered his confinement at Holmby very e diſniſ. Chap. IX 
ſing all his antient ſervants, debarring him of all viſits, and cutting him off from 947: - 
all communication with his friends or family. The parliament, tho” earneſtly 
applied to by the King, refuſed to allow his chaplains to attend him; becauſe they ; 
had not taken the covenant. The King refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſervice, exerciſed 
According to the Directory; becauſe he had not, as yet, given his conſent, to that | 3 
mode of worſhip. Such religious zeal prevailed on both ſides! And ſuch was | 
the divided and diſtratted condition, to which it had reduced the King and peo- | OG 
141 | 8 | | 
3 DvuzING the time, that the King Ai in the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, 
= the Earl of Eſſex, the diſcarded, but ſtill powerful and popular general of 
the parliament. His death, in this conjuncture, was a public misfortune. Fully 
ſenſible of the miſchieyous extremities, to which affairs had been carried, and of 
the worſe conſequences, which were ſtill to be apprehended ; he had reſolyed to 
conciliate a peace, and to correct, as far as poſſible, - all thoſe'ills, to which, from 8 
miſtake, rather than any bad intentions, he had himſelf ſo much contributed. 55 
The preſbyterian or the moderate party among the commons, found themſelves ) ; 
conſiderably weakened by his death: And the ſmall remains of authority, which Tt 


{till adhered to the houſe of Peers, were, in a manner, wholly extinguiſhed, 
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Mutiny f the army. RENE", 7 | King * h v e arm Merch 

_  againfl the parliament be army ſubdue the parliament.— The 

8 Ving flies to the ifle of Wight. Second civil war ——Invaſſon from 

| Scotland, be treaty of Newport t. — Tie civil war and invaſion 

OT X repreſſed. ——The King ſeized again by the.army.——The houſe pur- 
ged. be King's trial. And execution.— And character. 


3607 HE dominion of the e was 3 very ſhort 3 No ſooner 
ER, had they ſubdued their ſovereign, than their own ſervants roſe up againſt 
them, and tumbled them from their ſlippery throne. The ſacred boundaries of 
Er | the laws being once violated, ' nothing remained to confine the wild projects of 
3 zeal and ambition. And every ſucceſſive wehen became a Went for that 
which followed it. 
In proportion as the terror of the King 8 power decayed, the diviſions betwixt 
independent and preſbyterian became every day more apparent; and the neuters 
found it, at laſt, requiſite to ſeek ſhelter in one or the other faction. Many 
new writs were iſſued for elections, in room of members, wha had died, or were 
diſqualified for adhering to the King; yet {till the preſbyterians retained the ſu- 
periority among the commons: And all the peers, except Lord Say, were e- 
a ſteemed of that party. The independents, to whom all inferior ſectaries adhered, 
_ | predominated in the army: And the troops of the new model were univerſally af- 
fected with that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit. To their aſſiſtance did the independent party, 
among the commons, chiefly truſt, in | their projects for een the af cendant 
over their antagoniſts. 
No ſooner were the Scotch retired, than the e ie ſeeing every thing 
: reduced to obedience, began to talk of diſmifling a conſiderable part of the army : 
And, under pretext of eaſing the public burthens, levelled a deadly blow at the 
oppoſite faction. A ſtrong detachment they propoſed to embark, under Skippon 
and Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ireland: A great reduction of the remainder was 
openly profeſſed *. It was even imagined, that another new model of the army 
Was 


* Fourteen thouſand men were only propoſed to be WG up; 6000 horſe, 6ood fot, and 2000 
dragoons. . 


* f 


They had ſo imprudently loſt by the former. _ e 


Tu army had ſmall inclination to the ſervice of reland; a country dads. 5 
Tous, uncultivated, and laid waſte by maſſacres, and civil commotions: They 


Had leſs inclination to diſband, and to renounce that pay, which, having earned 
it thro' fatigues and dangers, they now propoſed to enjoy in a and/ tranquilli- 


ty. And moſt of the officers, being raiſed from the loweſt dregs 6f the peo- 


ple, had no other proſpect, if deprived of their commiſſion, than that of return- 
ing to languiſh in their native poverty and obſcurity... | 
Tusk motives of intereſt acquired additional influence, and became more 


dangerous to the parliament, from the religious ſpirit, by which the army was u- 
miverfally animated. Among the generality of men, educated in regular, civi- 


ized ſocieties, the ſentiments of ſhame, duty, honor, have conſiderable autho- 


rity, and ſerve to counterballance and direct the motives, derived from private 
advantage: But, where fanaticiſm predominated to ſuch a degree as among the 
parliamentary forces, all theſe ſalutary principles loſt their credit, and were 


regarded as mere human inventions, yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for heathens 


than for chriſtians. The ſamt, reſigned over to a ſuperior guidance, was at 
full liberty to gratify all his appetites, diſguiſed under the appearance of pio; 


zeal and fervor. And, befide the ſtrange corruptions engendered by this ſpirit, 
it eluded and looſened all the ties of morality, and gave intire ſcope, and even 


ſanction to the ſelfiſhneſs and ambition, which fo commonly adhere to the hu- 
man mind. 

TRE military confeſſors were farther bung in diſobedience to ſaperi riors, 
by that ſpiritual pride, fo efſential to the ſaintly character. They were not, they 
faid, mere janizaries; mercenary troops inliſted for hire, and to be diſpoſed of at 
the will of their paymaſters. Religion and liberty were the motives, which had 
excited them to arms; and they had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe bleſſings, which 
they had purchaſed with their blood, enſured to future generations. By the fame 

title, that the preſbyterians, in contradiſtinction to the royaliſts, had appropriated 
to themſelves the epithet of the godly, or the well. affected: The independents did 
now, in contradiſtinction to the preſbyterians, aſſume the ſame magnificent ap- 
pellation, and artogate all the aſcendant, which naturally belongs to it. | 
_ HEARING of parties in the houſe of commons, and being informed, that the 
minority were friends to the army, the majority enemies; the troops naturally 
intereſted themſelves in that dangerous diſtinction, and were eager to give the 
ſuperiority to their partizans. Whatever hardſhips they underwent, tho? per- 
haps derived from inevitable neceſſity, they aſcribed to a ſettled deſign of op- 
Vol. IJ. H h h preſſing 
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Nor w1rmeT ax» 180 me revenue, which: ans dom tunes, aſſeſſ. 
ts, ſequeſtrations, and compaſitions, great arrears were due to the army; and 


* 3 the private men, as well as officers, had near a twelvemonth's pay ſtill 


owing them. The army ſuſpected, that this deficiency was purpoſely contrived, 
in order to oblige them to live on free quarter; and, by rendering them odious 


tao the country, ſerve as a want for diſbanding them. When they ſaw fuch 
members, as were employed in committees and civil offices, accumulate great 


fortunes, they accuſed them of e and public plunder. And, as no plan was 


pointed out by the commons for the payment of arrears, the ſoldiers ſuſpected, 


that, after they were diſbanded or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, WhO 


: predominated in the houſes, would Intirely INS them of their right, and op- 


preſs them with impunity. 
Que-this ground or stet did the firſt eomitiotions begin in the army. A pe- 
tition, addreſſed to Fairfax the general, was handed about; deſiring an indemni- 


ty, and that ratified by the King, for any illegal actions, of which, during the 


courſe of the war, the ſoldiers might have been guilty ; along with ſatisfaction in 


— 5 freedom from preſſing, relief of widows,” and maimed ſoldiers, and 
till diſbanded. The commons, aware of what combuſtible materials the 


| ph was compoled, were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combination, 


March 30. 


they knew, if not checked in its firſt appearance, muſt be attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, and muſt ſoon exalt the military above the civil 
authority. Beſide ſummoning ſome officers to anſwer for this attempt, they im- 
mediately voted, that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions 
upon the parliament, and to obſtruct the relief of Ireland; and they threatened 
to proceed againſt the promoters of it, as enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of 
public peace. This declaration, which may be eſteemed violent, eſpecially 
as the army had ſome ground for complaint, produced very fatal effects. The 
ſoldiers lamented, That they were deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen ; that 
they were not allowed ſo much as to repreſent their grievances ; that, while peti- 
tions from Eſſex and other places were openly encouraged againſt the army, 
their mouths were ſtopped; and that they, who were the authors of liberty to 
the nation, were, by a faction in parliament, reduced to the moſt grievous ſer - 
vitude. > 

. Is this diſpoſition was the army found by Warwic, Dacres, Maſſey and other 
commiſſioners; appointed to make them propoſals for entering into the ſervice 


of Ireland, Inſtcad of inliſting, the generality objected to the terms; demand- 


ed 


'CHn 4 R L E s n=: oF 
ed an e were Gamers for their arrears: And, the they expreſſed 
no diſſatisfaction againſt Skippon, who was appointed commander, they dig 
vered much ſtronger inelination to ſerve under Fairfax and Cromwel: 
flcers, who were of the preſbyterian patty, having entered into engagements for 
this ſerviee, could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to inlift under them. And, 
as they all lay under the grievons reproach of deſerting the army, and bene 
the intereſt of their companions ; roman were wit 24 de e in that a 
racy, which they had formed. * 

To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious ey of of conducting a con- 
fede racy, an application to parliament was drawn by near 200 officers ; where, 
with a very imperious air, they made their apology, afferted their fight of peti- 
tioning, and complained of that imputation thrown upon them by the former de- 
claration of the lower houſe. The private men too of ſome regiments ſent a 
letter to Skippon; in which, along with the ſame topics, they lament, that de- 
ſigns were formed againft them and many of the godly party in the kingdom ; 
and declare, that they could not engage for Ireland, till they were ſatisfied in their 


expectations, and had their juſt defires granted. * The arme, in a word, felt their 


power, and were reſolved to be maſters. 


TE parliament too reſolved, if poſſible, to preſerve their dominion; but, 


being deſtitute of power, and not retaining much authority, it was not bal er 


G 
, 


Some c. . 


them to employ any expedient, which could contribute to their purpoſe. The # 


Skippon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head-quarters at Saffron- 


Weldon in Effex ; and empowered them to make offers to the army, and inquire 


into the cauſe of its diſtempers. Theſe very generals, at leaſt the three laſt, were 
ſecretly the authors of all the diſcontents; and were ſure to fomeni thoſe diſor- 


| expedient, which they-now made uſe of, was the worſt imaginable. They ſent 


th. of May; 


ders, which they pretended to appeaſe. By their ſuggeſtion, a meaſure was | 


embraced, which, at * been matters to extremity, and rendered che mu- 
tiny incurable. 5 

In oppoſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter a military parliament was form- 
ed. Along with a council of the principal officers, which was appointed after the 
model of the houſe of peers; a more free repreſentative of the army was compo- 
ſed, by the election of two private men or inferior officers, under the title of 
agitators, from each troop or company. By this means, botli the general hu- 
mor of that time was gratiffed, intent on plans of imaginary republics, and an 
eaſy method contrived for conducting, underhand, and propagating the ſedition of 
the ar my. | 
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of Chap, * ute tende ee when aſſembled; hariew Wal cli that they found 


no diftempers in the army, but many grievances, under which. it labored; imme- 
diately voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfactory. Eight weeks pay alone, 


they ſaid, was promiſed; a ſmall portion of fifty ſix weeks, which they pretend-. 


ed to be their due: No viſible ſecurity was given for the remainder: And having, 
been declared enemies by the commons, they might hereafter be proſecuted as 
ſuch, unleſs the declaration was recalled. Before matters came to this height, 


Cromwell had poſted up to London, under We of s before the en. 


the riſing diſcontents of the army. | 

Tux parliament made one vigorous effort more, to try che — of their au- 
thority: They voted, that all the troops, which did not engage for Ireland, 
ſhould inſtantly be diſbanded. in their quarters. At the ſame time, the gl 
of the army ordered a general rendez vous of all the regiments, in order to pro- 
vide for their common intereſts. _ And while they thus prepared themſelves for, 
oppoſition to the parliament, they ſtruck. a blow, which at once decided the vi-. 
Qory in their favor. 

A party of five hundred horſe appegred at Holmby, conducted by.o one Joyce, 
who had once been a taylor by profeſſion ; but was now advanced to the rank 
of cornet, and was an active agitator in the army. Without being oppoſed by 
the guard, whoſe aſfections were all on the ſame fide; Joyce came into the King's. 
preſence,. armed with piſtols, and told him, that he muſt immediately go along.. 


Whither? ſaid the King. To the army; replied Joyce. By what.warrant ? aſked 


the King. Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers, whom he brought along ; tall, hand-. 
ſome, and well accoutered. Your warrant, ſaid Charles ſmiling, is wrote in fair, 
characters, legible without ſpelling Tze parliamentary commiſſioners came into. 
the room: They aſked Joyce, whether he had any orders from the parliament ?. 
He faid, No: From the general? No: By what authority he came? He made 
the ſame return as to the King: They would write, they ſaid, to the parliament to 
know their pleaſure. You may do ſo, replied Joyce; but in the mean time the King 
muſt immediately go with me. Reſiſtance was vain. The King, after protracting 
the time as long as he could, went into his coach;. and was ſafely conducted to 
the army, who-were haftening to their- rendezvous at Triplo-Heath near Cam- 


bridge. The parliament, informed of this event by their commiſſioners, were. 


thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. 

FaixFAx himſelf was no. leſs ſurprized at the King's arrival. That bold 
meaſufe, executed by Joyce, had never been communicated to the general. The 
orders were intirely verbal; and no body avowed them, And, while every 

i one 
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ane affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprize, Cromwel, by whoſe» councibirchad Chap N. 
been directed, arrived from London, and put an end to their deliberations ky ak 

 Tr1s artful-and audacious conſpirator had conducted himſelf in the 3 | 
ment with fach profound. diſſimulation, with ſuch. refined hypocriſy, thai he, © . 
had long deceived-thoſe, who, being themſelves practitioners in the ſame arts, 72 
naturally entertained: the more. ſuſpicion againſt others. At every intelligence 
of diſorders in the army, he was moved to the higheſt pitch of grief and of. 
anger. He wept bitterly: He lamented the misfortunes of his country: He. 
adviſed every violent meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny; and by theſe, precipi- 
tant councils, at once gave teſtimony of his own ſincerity, and inflamed thoſe” 
diſcontents, of which he intended to make advantage. Ie atteſted heaven and. 
earth, that his devoted attachment to the parliament had rendered him ſo odi>. 
ous in the army, that his life, while among them, was in the utmoſt danger; 
and he had very narrowly eſcaped a conſpiracy, formed to aſſaſſinate him. But 
information being brought, that the moſt active officers and agitators were in- 
tirely his creatures, the parliamentary leaders ſecretly reſolved, that, next day, 
when he ſhould come to the houſe, an accuſation ſhovld.be entered againſt him, 
and he ſhould be ſent to the tower. Cromwel, who, in the conduct of his de- 
ſperate enterprizes, frequently approached to the very brink of deſtruction, . 
knew how. to make the requiſite turn with proper dexterity and boldneſs. Be- 
ing informed of this deſign, he haſtened to the camp; where he was received. 
with acclamations of joy, and was inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme command 
both of general and army.- 

FalRTrAx, having neither talents himſelf for:cabals, nor penetration to — 
ver the cabals of others, had given his confidence intirely to Cromwel; who, 
by the beſt calored pretences, and by the appęarance of an open fi e and a 
ſcrupulous conſcience, . impoſed on the eaſy nature of this brave and virtuous; 
man. The council of officers and the agitators were moved altogether by Crom-- 
wel's direction, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By his profound and. 
artful conduct, he had now reached a ſituation, where he could cover his enter- - 
prizes from public view; and ſeeming. either to obey the commands of his ſupe-.. 
rior officer, or yield to the movements of. the ſoldiers, could ſecretly pave the 
way for his future greatneſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their 
infancy, he kept at a diſtance; leſt his counterfeit averſion might-throw a damp 
upon them, or his ſecret encouragement beget ſuſpicion in the parliament. As 
ſoon as they came to maturity, he openly joined the army; and in the critical 
moment, ſtruck” that important blow of ſeizing the King's perſon, and depri- 
ving the parliament of any reſource by an eee with him. Tho' one 

VIZOT - 


Chap. x. vio ket of; another ſtill remmined, to cover lis unturel countenance,” | Where 


The army 
march againſt 
dhe parliament. 
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delay was requiſite, he could employ the moſt indefatigable patience: Where 
celerity was neceſſary; he fle to a deciſon. And by thus uniting in his perſon 
the moſt oppoſite talents, he was EIS dew mn 
in a ſubſerviency to his feeret purpoſes. 
Tus parliament, tho” at preſent defencelels wete poſſeſſed of many reſources ; 
and time might eaſily enable them to reſiſt that violence, with which they were 
threatened. Without farther deliberation, therefore, Cromwel ua" the: 
army upon them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans. — 
NoTHinsg could be more popular, than this hoſtility, which the army com- 
menced upon the - parliament. As much as that affembly was once the idol 
of the nation, as ION? it become the 3 of * hareed and a. 
verſion. 
TEE elk denying ads had bag been put in execution, than till Eſſex, 
Mancheſter, Waller, and the other officers of that party, had refigned their commiſſ- 
ſion: Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit conſent; and the members, 
ſharing all offices of power and profit among them, proceeded with impunity in 
plundering and tyrannizing over the helpleſs nation. Tho” the neceſſity of their 
ſituation might ſerve as an apology for many of their meafures, the people, not ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch W of 3 were not diſpoſed to make the requiſite 
allowances. 
A ſmall ſupply of 100,000 pounds a- year could ſcarce be obtained by the for- 
mer kings from the jealous humor of the parliaments; and the Engliſh, of all 
nations in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes: But this parliament, 
from the commencement of the war, according to ſome computations, had levi- 
ed, in five years, above forty millions“; and yet were loaded with debts and 
incumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If theſe 
computations ſhould be eſteemed much exaggerated, as they probably are, the 
taxes and impoſitions were certainly far higher than in any former ſtate of the 
Engliſh government; and ſuch popular Ins are, at leaſt, a proof of po- 


2 ws 
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* Clement Walker's hiſtory of the two Juntos, prefixed to liis hiſtory of independency. This 
is an author of great ſpirit and ingenuity ; and being a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is 
very conſiderable, notwithſtanding the air of ſatyre, which prevails in his writings. This com- 
putation, however, ſeems much too. large : eſpecially as the ſequeſtrations, l the time of 

| war, could not be ſo conſiderable as afterwards, 
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Bor he diſputation nn leſs the object of general complaint 
againſt the parliament than the levying it. The ſum of 300,000 pounds they 
'openly took, tis affirmed , and divided among their own members. The com- 
mittees, to whom the management of the different branches of revenue was en- 
truſted, never brought in their accounts, and had unlimited power of ſecreting 
whatever ſums they pleaſed from the public treaſure +. Theſe branches were 
needleſsly multiplied, in order to render the revenue more perplexed, to ſhare 
the plunder among greater numbers, and to — wn ee * which __ 
were univerſally ſuſpected t. 

THz method of keeping accounts, praiſed + in the exchequer, was confeſ- 
ſedly the exacteſt, the moſt antient, the beſt known, and the leaſt liable to 
fraud. The exchequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and the revenue put 
under the management of a committee, who were ſubject to no control J. 
Tux exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown to the nation; and was 
now extended over meat, and the common neceſſaries of life. Near one half of 
the goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half of the lands, rents, and revenues 
of the Kingdom, had been ſequeſtred. To great numbers of royalifhs; all redreſs 
for theſe ſequeſtrations was refuſed : To the reſt, the remedy could be obtained 
only by paying large compoſitions and ſubſcribing the covenant ; which they ab- 
horred. Beſide the ruin and deſolation of ſo many ent and honorable 
families; indifferent ſpectators could not but deteſt the injuſtice of puniſhing, 
with ſuch ſeverity, actions, which the law, in its uſual and moſt nm in · 
terpretation, ſtrictiy required of every ſubject. oy 

Tre ſeverities too, exerciſed againſt the epiſcopal clergy, could not but affect 
the royaliſts, and even all men of candor, in a very ſenſible” manner. By the 
moſt moderate computation **, it appears, that above one half of the eſtabliſhed 
church had been turned out to beggary and want, for no other crime than their 


adherence to the civil and religious principles, in which they were educated 
and for their attachment to thoſe laws, under whoſe countenance they had at 


firſt embraced that profeſſion. To renounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to 
ſubſcribe the covenant, were the only terms, which could fave them from ſo ri- 


gorous a fate; and if the leaſt mark of malignancy, as it was called, or 2 
| * | on 


* Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency. + Td. ibid. Þ Id. ibid. || Td. ibid. 

** See John Walker's attempt towards recovering an account of the numbers and fuferings of 
the clergy. The parliament pretended to leave the ſequeſtered clergy a fifth of their revenue; but 
this author makes it ſuttciently appear, that this proviſion, ſmall as it is, was little detter than a 


mockery. 


Chap. Xx. 
1647. 
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hege X. Ron tortic King, who fo intirely loved nem; 


m, hade r eſcaped their lips; even this 
Hard choice was not permitted. The Here character, which gives the 
prieſthood fuch authority over mankind, becoming more venerable from the ſuf- 
ferings, endured for the fake of principle, by theſe diſtreſſed royaliſts, aggra- 


vated the general indignation againſt their perſecutors, who had robbed them of 
poſſeſſions, eee ee eee ae en ee 


tion had hitherto been acquainted. * | 
Bur what excited the moſt univerſil complaint was, abs kata. 4 ranny 
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and deſpotic rule of the country · committees. During the war, the diſcretionary 


power of theſe courts was excuſed, from the plea of neceſſity : But the nation 
was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw neither end put to their duration, nor bounds 
to their authority. Theſe could ſequeſter, fine, impriſon, and corporally pu- 
niſh, without law or remedy. They interpoſed in queſtions of private proper- 
ty. Under color of malignancy, they exerciſed vengeance againſt their private 
enemies. To the obnoxious, and ſometimes to the innocent, they ſold their pro- 
tection. And inſtead of one ſtar-chamber, which had been aboliſhed, a hun- 


dred were anew erected, fortified with ry: . and e with more unli- 


mited authority 

Cour any thing have increaſed the nignarion ind chat lavery, into 
4ibich the nation, from the too fond purſuit of liberty, had fallen; it muſt have 
been the reflection on the pretenſions, by which the people had ſo long been 
deluded. The ſanctified hypocrites, who called their public plunder the ſpoiling 
the Egyptians, and their unbounded ſeverity the dominion of the. Elect, inter- 
farded all their iniquities with long and fervent prayers, ſaved themſelves from 
bluſhing by their pious grimaces, and exerciſed, in the name of the Lord, all 
their cruelty on men. An undiſguiſed violence could be forgiven : But ſuch a 
mockery of the underſtanding, ſuch an abuſe of religi Ws with all men of pene- 


tration were the objects of peculiar reſentment. | 

_ Tune parliament, conſcious of their decay in popularicy, ſeeing a formidable 
armed force advance upon them, were reduced to deſpair, and found all their 
reſources much inferior to the preſent neceſſity. London ſtill retained a ſtrong 


attachment to Nn. 5 and its militia, which were numerous, and had 
acquired 


* Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency. Hollis gives the ſame repreſentation, .as Walker, 
of the plundering, oppreſſions, and tyranny of the parliament : Only, inſtead of laying the fault 
on both parties, as Walker does, he aſcribes it ſolely to the independent faction. The preſbyte- 
rians indeed, being commonly denominated the moderate party, would probably be more inoffen- 
five. To which ſome will be inclined to add, however unjuſtly, that, having ſomewhat leſs of the 
faint in their compoſition, they naturally would not be ſo furious and miſchievous, - 
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in whom the parliament could intirely conſide. This militia wete now-called 
out, and ordered to guard the line, which had been drawn bout the tity, in 
order to ſecure it againſt the King. A body of horſe was ordered to be in- 
ſtantly levied. Many officers, who had been caſhiered by the new model of tho 
army, offered their ſervice to the parliament. An army of 5000 men lay in 
the north under the command of General Pointz, who was of the preſbyterian 
faction; but: theſe were too diſtant to be employed in ſo urgent a neceſſity. 


The forces, deſtined for Ireland, were quartered in the weſt; and, tho' eſteem- 


ed faithful to the parliament, they alſo lay at a diſtance. Many inland garri- 


ſons were commanded by officers of the ſame party; but their troops, being ſo 


much diſperſed, could, at preſent, be of no manner of ſervice. The Scotch were 
faithful friends and zealous for preſbytery and the covenant; but a very long time 
was required, tate collect their foros, and march to the aſſiſtauce of the 
par lament. - 


In this fituation it was thought more vradene to ſubmit, and by compliance sch of June: 


to ſtop the fury of the enraged army. The declaration, by which the military 
petitioners had been voted public enemies, was recalled, and erazed from the 
journal-book. This was the firſt ſymptom. which the parlament gave of ſub. 
miſſion; and the army, hoping, by the terror of their name, to effect all their 
purpoſes, _— at St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with. wg ma · 


ſters. 
HERE c— the encroachments of the milicary upon the civil authority. 


The army, in their uſurpations on the parliament, copied exactly the mo- 
del, which the parliament had fer them, in their n on the 
crown. 


Every day, they roſe in their demands. If one claim was granted, they 


had another ready, ftill more enormous and exorbitant; and were determined 


never to be ſatisfied. At firſt, they pretended only to petition for what con- 
cerned themſelves as foldiers: Next, they muſt have a vindication of their 
character: Then, it was neceſſary, that their enemies be puniſhed : At laſt, 
they claimed a right of modeling the whole government, and ſettling the 
nation. 

Tur preſerved, in words, all deference and reſpect to the parliament; 
but in reality, inſulted them and tyrannized over them. That aſſembly 
they pretended not to accuſe: It was * evil n who ſeduced and 


betrayed it. 
Vol. I. : | 11 t Tur 
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x6th of June. 


| they charged with high treaſon, as enemies to the army and evil counſellars to 


134 HISTDRY 6 CREATHBRITAIN. 
be d&&s wr to name eleven members, pada; - 


the: Worber mmer een Hollis, ; Sit! Rhilip:Staph-ton; Sir! William 
Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Maſſey, 


Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nichok. — thin apraan ite * 


party. T x 4 
Tux x inſiſted, that \thiſe bee ſhould handy be foqueſtred: dra 


parliament, and be thrown into priſon. The commons replied, that, upon a 


general charge, they could not proceed ſo far. The army obſerved” to them, 
that the caſes of Strafford and Laud were direct precedents for that purpoſe: - At 


laſt, the ele ven members themſelves, not to give occaſion to diſcord, begged leave 
to retire from the houſe; and the 1 for dre oper ſeemed ſatisfied with 


this inſtance of ſubmiſſion.” © © | 

” PxETENDING, chat the parliament A to levy war upon n and 
to involve the nation 5 in blood and confuſion, they required, that 
all new 7 levies ſhould be hers, - prop The mee OT with this de- 
mand. | 

Tuxkx being no Doris of reſiſtance, the army, in _"_ to ſave appearances, 
removed, at the deſire of the parliament, to a greater diſtance from London, and 
fixed their head an at b eve nog King hep en wy with hem in 
all their removes. 

TrarT Prince now found bimſelf in a ler aden thick at Holmby, and had 
attained ſome — _— of ee as wa as of enn with both 
3 e 

Ati. his Friends had — to hiw : : — with oh Queen was 
not interrupted : His chaplains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe of 
the liturgy : His children were once allowed to viſit him, and paſſed a few days 
at Caverſham, where he then reſided. The Duke of Gloceſter, his youngeſt 


ſon, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, he had not ſeen ſince he left London, at the 


commencement of the civil diſorders; nor the Duke of Yorke, ſince he went to 


the Scotch army before Newark. No private man, unacquainted with the plea - 


ſures of a court, and the tumult of a camp, more paſſionately loved his family, 
than did this good Prince; and ſuch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was 
extremely grateful to him. Cromwel, who was witneſs to the meeting of the 
royal family, confeſſed, that he never had been preſent at ſo tender a ſcene; 
and he extremely applauded the benignity, which al itſelf in the whole dif-_ 


tien and behavior of Charles. 


Tua 
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Tr artful Politician, as well as the * of all parties, payed. court to the 
Ning; and fortune, notwithſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed again to ſmile 
upon him. The parliament, afraid of his forming ſome accommodation with 

the army, ſpoke to him in a more reſpectful ſtyle than formerly; and, invited 
him to reſide at Richmond, and contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſettlement of the 
nation. All the chief officers treated him with great regard, and talked eve- 
ry where of reſtoring him to his, juſt powers and prerogatives. , In the public 
declarations of the army, the ſettlement: of his revenue and authority was inſiſt- 
ed on. The royaliſts, every where, entertained hopes of the reſtoration of 


monarchy ; and the favor, which they univerſally bore the army, con- 
tributed very much to Am the mee, and to nf their ſub- 


miſſion. 
Tux King began to feel of what Wee he was. The more the e 


confuſions increaſed, the more was he confident, that all parties would, at laſt, 
have recourſe to his lawful authority, as the only remedy for the public diſor- 
ders. You cannot be <vithout me, ſaid he, on ſeveral occaſions: You cannot 
compoſe the nation but by my aſſiſtance. A people without government and without 
liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without a legal maſter : Diſ- 


trations every where, terrors, oppreſſions, convulſions: From this ſcene of 


confuſion, which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, would be brought 
to reflect on that antient government, under which they and their anceſtors had 
ſo long enjoyed happineſs and tranquillity. - - 

_ Txro? Charles kept his ears open to all propoſals, and expected to hold the 
ballance betwixt the oppoſite parties, he entertained more hopes of accommoda- 
tion with the army. He had experienced the extreme rigor-of the parliament. 


They pretended totally to annihilate his authority: They had confined his per- 


fon. In both theſe particulars, ' the army ſhowed more indulgence. None of 
his friends were debarred his preſence. And in the propoſals, which the coun- 
cil of officers ſent for the ſettlement of the nation, they inſiſted neither on the 
' abolition of epiſcopacy, nor on the puniſhment of the royaliſts; the two points 
to which the King had the moſt extreme reluctance: And they demanded that 
a period ſhould be put to the ee nnen the event for which he moſt 
n longed. 5 
His conjunction too ſeemed more natural with the generals, than oth that u · 
ſurping aſſembly, who had fo long aſſumed the entire authority of the ſtate, and 
who had declared their reſolution {till to continue maſters. By gratifying a few 
perſons with titles and preferments, he might draw over, he hoped, the whole 


military power, and, in an inſtant, reinſtate himſelf in his civil authority. To 
13:3 _— 
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Chap: x. 
1647. 


that one, born a private gentleman, could entertain the daring ambition of fei- 
zing a ſceptre, tranſmitted thro a long line of monarchs 3 was hopeful, that he 


- 


- — 


4 HIS TORY / or GREAT 'BRTT AIN. 


Beton bo Great dhe Keweratieyof bend: Fo Cromwel, the garter, the ti- 
tle of Earl of Effex, and the command of the army. Negotiations to this pur - 
poſe were ſecretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to hearken to them; and was. 
pleaſed to keep the door open for an accommodation, M the 
ſhould, - at any time, render it neceſſary. And the King, who had no ſuſpicion, 


would, at laſt, embrace a meafure, which, — _ 
and fafety, ſeemed to be recommended to him. 

Wu II x Cromwet allured the King by theſe expectations he ſtil dadran 
his ſcheme of reducing the parkament to ſubjection, and depriving them of all 
means of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the parliament inveſted Fairfax with 
the title of general in chief of all the forces in England and Irctand ; and entruſted 
the whole military authority to a perſon, _—_ — Harv co their ſervice, 
was no longer at his own diſpoſal. 


TnkEr voted, that the troops, which, i dvd bad inliſted for 


Ireland, and deſerted the rebellious army, ſhould be diſbanded, or, in other words, 
de puniſhed for their fidelity. The forces in the north, under Pointz, had already 
mutinied againſt their general, and had entered into an aſſociation with the army, 
. dee, ureeeseg, tony rt the. civil: aw 


thority. 
THAT no reſource might ene the: parkament, it was . that 


the militia of London ſhould be changed, the preſbyterian commiſſioners diſpla- 


ced, and the command reſtored to thoſe, who, during the courſe of the war, had 


conſtantly exerciſed it. Even ſo violent a demand, thie Parliament n e ee 
and paſſed a vote in obedience to the army. 


By this unlimited patience, they hoped eee preſent dif- 


ſiculties, and wait a more favorable opportunity for recovering their authority 
zoth of july. 


and influence: But the impatience of the city loſt them all the advantage of their 
cautious meaſures. A petition againſt the alteration of the militia was carried to 
Weſtminſter, attended by the apprentices and ſeditious multirude, who: beſieged 
the, door of the commons; and by their clamor, noiſe, and violence, obliged 


2 to reverſe that vote, which they had paſſed ſo lately. When gratified/ in 


5 this pretenſion, they immediately diſperſed, and left the parliament: at U- 
TY. 

No ſooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed e than the: army 
were put in movement. The two houſcs being under force, they, were reſolved, they 


ſaid, to vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the invaded: privileges of. parlia- 


ment, 


courſe of events 


&S 


1 
J 


their road to London, they were drawm up on Hounſlow- Heath; a formidable 


_ army, twenty thouſand ſtrong, and determined, without regard to laws or l. 
derty, to purſue whatever meaſures their generals ſhould-ditare to them. Here 


the moſt favorable event happened, to quicken and encourage their advance 

Tho ſpeakers of the t-. houſes, Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended with eight 
peers, and about ſhay commioners, having ſecretly retired from the city, pr 
fented themſelves with their maces and all the enſigns of their dignity; and cons 


plaining of the vioknee put upon them, applied to the army for defence and 
protection. Wich ſhouts and acclamations they were reteived: Refpet was: 


Raid them as to the parliament of England: And the army, furniſhed with fo 


plauſible a pretext, which, in alt public tranſactions, is of great conſequence, ad- 
vanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious city, and re-inftate the violated parliament. 


Ne rTHER. Lenthal nor Mancheſter wers eſteemed independents; and ſuch 4 


ſep in them was intirely unexpected. But they probably: foreſaw, that the army 
muſt, in the end, prevail, and they were willing to uy eourt in time to that au · 


thority, which began to predominate in the nation. 


Tux parliament; forced Ls agar, and obliged: 1 to ro- 
fipn, at once, or combat for their liberty and power, prepared themſelves with 
vigor for defence, and were determined to reſiſt the violence of the army. The 
two houſes immediately choſe new ſpeakets, Lord Hunſdon, and Henry Pelham: 
They renewed their former orders for inliſting troops: They appointed 


Maſſey to be commander: They ordered the trained bands to mann the 
lines: And the whole * was in à ferment, and ende with l 


preparations. 


WHEN any ieee e Mak ms -army * or ee * 


ſhout of One and all, ran with alacrity, from ſtreet to ſtreet, among the citi- 


zcens: When news came of their advancing, the cry of Treat and capitulate was 
no leſs loud and vehement. The terror of eee and oven maſſacre 


kad: ſeized the timid inhabitants. 1 


_ the army approached, Raspe being ſent by the general ie ri 


ver, preſented: himfelf before Southwark, and was gladly: received by ſome ſol- 
bac who were quartered: there for its defence, and who: were reſolved not to 


ſeparate their intereſts from. thoſe of the army. It behoved then the parliament” 


eo ſubmit. The army marched in triumph thro” the city; but preſerved! the 5 4 


greateſt order, detency and appearance of humility. They conducted to Weſt: 


minſter the two ſpeakers, who took their ſeats as if nothing had happened. The 


eleven impeached members, * accuſed as cauſes of the tumult, were expel- 
led; 


0H ER UE BS CLOTOTTY |= ogy 
men, and(reftore that aſſembly to les jut frerdom of debate aut eou¹ril. H Gay: 
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A led; „ of them retired beyond ſexs : Seven peers were end 
647. The mayor, one ſherriſf, and three aldermen, ſent eo the tower: Several citi- 

. zens and officers of the militia, committed to priſon: Every deed of the parka- 
ment annulled, from the day of the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers :, The 
lines about the city levelled: The militia reſtored to the independents: Regi- 

Theammy fob ments quartered in Whitehall and the Meuſe= And the parliament being reduced to 
«neat, * a regular formed-ſeryitude; a * pions ebene warde ms 
| the reſtoration of its liberty. 
Tx independent party, Whichz in * * nth Was eee 25 
held ſome proportion to the preſbyterian, exulted in their victory. The whole 
authority of the nation, they imagined, was lodged in their hands; and they 
: | had a near proſpe& of moulding the government into that imaginary republic, 
| which had long been the object of their wiſhes. In all encroachments of the mi- 
tary power they had ſecretly concurred; + and they expected, by the terror of 
the ſword, to impoſe a more perfect ſyſtem. of liberty on the reluctant nation. 
All parties, the king, the church, the parliament, the 'preſbyterians, had been 
guilty of errors, ſince the commencement of theſe diſorders: But, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this deluſion of the independents and republicans was, of all o- 
thers, the moſt contrary to common ſenſe and | the eſtabliſhed i maxims of po- 
litics. Vet were the leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, 
the men in England the moſt celebrated for profound thought and deep contri- 
vance; and by their well- colored pretences and profeſſions, they had over- 
reached the whole nation. To deceive ſuch men would argue a ſuperlative capa- 
city in Cromwel; were it not, that, beſide the great difference there is betwixt 
dark, crooked councils and true wiſdom, an exorbitant paſſion for rule and au- 
thority will make the moſt prudent overlook the dangerous conſequences of fmch 
meaſures as ſeem to tend, in any depree, to their advancement. 
Tus leaders of the army, having eſtabliſhed their dominion over the parlia- 
ment and city, ventured to bring the King to Hampton-Court ; and he lived, 
for ſome time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and ee 
Such admirable equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, during all the variety 
of fortune, which he underwent, no difference was perceived in his counte 
nance or behavior; and tho' a priſoner, in the hands of his moſt in veterate ene- 
mies, he ſupported, towards all who approached him, the majeſty. of a monarch ; 
5 and that, neither with leſs nor greater ſtate, than what he had been accu- 
ſtomed to maintain. His manner, which was not in itſelf popular nor gracious, 
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ur THO renewed their antes and preſented him with the ſame 
conditions, which they had offered at New caſtſe. The King declined acceptance; 


and deſired them to take the prupoſals of the army into conſideration, and make 
them the foundation of the public ſettlement. He ſtill entertained hopes, that 
his negotiations with the generals would be erowned with ſucceſs; tho every 


thing, in that particular, bore daily a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſtorians have thought, 
that Cromwel never was ſincere in his profeſſions; and that, having, by force, 


rendered himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, and, by fair pretences, acquired 


the countenance of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe advantages to the en- 
flaving the parliament: And- afterwards thought of nothing but the eſtabliſh- 


ment of his own unlimited authority, with which he eſteemed the reſtoration, 


and even life of the King, altogether incompatible. This opinion, ſo much war- 
ranted by the exorbitant ambition and profound diſſimulation of his character, 
meets with ready belief; tho” *tis more agreeable to the narrowneſs of human 
views, and the natural darkneſs of futurity, to ſuppoſe, that this daring, uſurper 
was guided by events, and did not, as yet, foreſee, with any aſſurance, that un- 
paralleled greatneſs, which he afterwards attained. Many writers of that age 
have aſſerted *, that he really intended to make a private bargain with the King; 
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* Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all theſe; eſpecially the laſt, being the declared inveterate 
enemies of Cromwel, are the more to be credited, when they advance any fact, which may ſerve 
to apologize for his violent and criminal conduct. There prevails a tory, that Cromwel intercepted. 
a letter, wrote to the Queen, where the King ſaid, that he would firſt raiſe and then deſtroy Crom- 
wel. But, beſide that this conduct ſeems to contradict the character of the King, it is, on other 

accounts, totally unworthy of credit. It is firſt told by Roger Coke, a very paſſionate hiſtorian, 
who wrote ſo late as the revolution, and who mentions it only as a rumor. In the Memoirs of Lord 

Broghill, we meet with another ſtory of an intercepted letter, which deſerves ſome more attention, 
and agrees very well with the narration here given. It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain- 


to Roger Earl of Orrery. Lord Orrery, in the time of his greatneſs with Cromwel, juſt after | 


he had ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in his great diſtreſs at Clonmell, riding out of Voughall one 
. « day with him and Ireton, they fell into diſcourſe. about the King's death. Cromwel thereupon. 

« ſaid more than once, that if the King had followed his own judgment, and had been attended by 
4 none but truſty ſervants, he had foolled them all; and that once they had a mind to have cloſed, 
* with him, but, upon ſomething that happened, fell off from that deſign. Orrery finding them in 

good humor, and being alone with them, aſked, if he might preſume to deſire to know, why 
4 they would once have cloſed with his Majeſty, and why they did not. Cromwel very freely told 

4 him, he would ſatisfy him in both his queries. The reaſon (fays he) why we would have cloſed 
<. with the King was this: We faund that the Scotch and preſbyterians began to be more powerful 
- «. than we, and were likely to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For this reaſon we thought 
it beſt to prevent them by offering firſt to come in upon reaſonable conditions: But whilſt our 


thoughts were taken up with this ſubject, there came a letter to. us from one of our ſpies, who 
as 
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. — which cieried-the maſt pleuſdle.appoatcs-hoth-for his &ufery and ad- 
vancament : But that he found inſuperable difficulties in reconciling to it the wild 
mon of the army. The horror and entinathy of theſe Earaged fanatics had, 
for many'ycars, bern artfully ſomentad Againſt Charles ; and tho! their princi- 
Yes were, on all accafions, eaſily warped un cludeu by private intereſt, yet was 
\ | ſome coloring requiſite, and a flat contradiction to alt former profeſſions and to- 
nets could not ſafely be propoſed to them. Tis certain, at leaſt, that Cromwel 
| made uſe of this reaſon, why: he admitted rardy of viſits from the King's friends, 

had rendered him odious to the army, and had-repreſented him as a traitor, who, 
enemy of piety and religion. Deſperate projects too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly 
formed, for the murder of the King; and he pretended much to dread left all his 
authority, and that'of the commanding — nn unn. win 
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| << was of the King's bed - chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed that very day; 
s that he could not poſſibly learn what it was, but we might diſcover it, if we could but intercept 
--< 2 letter ſent fromthe King to the Queen, wherein he informed her of his reſolution ; that this 
jetter was ſowen up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come with the {addle upon 
<< his head, about ten of the clock that night, to the Blue Boar in Holbourn, where he was to take 
<< horſe for Dover. The meſſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, tho' fome in Dover 
« did. We were at Windſor (ſaid Cromwel) when we received this letter, and immediately upon 
«© the receipt of it, Ireton and I reſolved to take one truſty fellow with us, and to go in troopers 
© habits to that inn. We did fo; and leaving our man ag the'gate bf the inn, (which had a wicket 
only open to let perſons in and out) to watch and give us notice when any man came in with a 
« ſaddle, we went into a drinking ſtall. We there continued, drinking cans of beer, till about 
« ten of the clock, when our centinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man with the ſaddle was 
come. We roſe up preſently, and juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled, we came up 
* to him with drawn ſwords, and told him, we were to ſearch all that went in and out chere; but 
as he looked like an honeft man, we would only ſearch his ſaddle and fo diſmiſs him. The ſad- 
dle was ungirt, we carried it into the ſtall, where we had been drinking, and ripping open one of 
< the ſkirts, we there found the letter we wanted. Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered 
+ © the man (whom we had left with our centinel) his ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt fellow, and 
« bid him go about his buſineſs; which he did, purſuing his journey without more ado, and igno- 
_ 4 raat of the harm he had ſuffered. We found in the letter, thathis Majeſty acquainted the Queen, 
that he was courted by both factions, the Scotch preſbyterians and the army; and that thoſe which 
I I bade the faireft for him ſhould have him: but yet he thought he ſhould cloſe with the Scotch ſooner 
- than with the other. Upon this we returned to Windſor ; and finding we were not like to have 
good terms from the King, we from that time vowed his deſtruction.“ This relation ſuiting 
FR IE ONO PEE IE) SIN GEIRES gory oxtpr's 
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|InrTeLtcenct being daily brought to the King of menaces abe out by Chap. X. 
of agitators ; he began to think of retiring from Hampton-Court,; and of put- 1647. 
ting himſelf in ſome place of ſafety. The 3 were doubled upon him: The 
promiſcuous concourſe of people reſtrained: A more jealous care exerted in Z nn 
attending his perſon: All, under color of protecting him from danger; but really i | | $148 
with a view of making him uneaſy in his preſent ſituation. Theſe. artifices ſoon wt 
operated the intended effect. Charles, who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by 

council, and who had not then acceſs. to any good council, took ſuddenly a reſo- 

lution of withdrawing himſelf, tho“ without any . at leaſt, any rational | 

ſcheme, for the future diſpoſal: of his perſon. Attended de by Sir John . — 08 | 
Berkeley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton - Court; and his e- i Ne 1 
ſcape was not diſcovered, till near an hour after; when thoſe, who entered his : 
chamber, found on the table ſome letters; directed to the parliament, to the ge- 

neral, and to the officer, who had attended him. All night, he travelled thro' 

the forreſt, and arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the Earl of Southam- 

pton, where the Counteſs dowager reſided, a woman of great honor, to whom, 

the King knew, he might ſafely entruſt his perſon. Before he arrived at this 

place, he had gone to the ſea-coaſt; and expreſſed great anxiety, that a ſhip, 

which he ſeemed to look for, had not arrived; and from thence, Berkeley and 

Leg, who were not in the ſecont, ee chat his intention was to . 

himſelf beyond ſeas. . 

TuE King could not hope to remain long e at Tichfield: What mea - King flies to 
ſure ſhould next be embraced, was the queſtion. The ifle of Wight was in the the iſle of 
neighborhood, of which Harjboid was governor. This man was intirely de- * 
pendent on Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married a daughter of the 
famous Hambden, who, during his life time, had been an intimate friend of Crom- 
wel, and whoſe memory was ever religiouſly reſpected by him. Theſe circum- 
ſtances were very unfavorable: Yet, becauſe the governor was nephew to Dr. 
Hammond, the King's beloved chaplain, and had acquired a good character in the 
army, it was thought proper to have recourſe to him, in the preſent. exigence, 
when no other rational expedient could be thought of. Aſhburnham and Berke 
ley were diſpatched to the iſland. They had orders not to inform Hammond 
of the place, where the King lay concealed, till they had firſt obtained a promiſe 
of him not to deliver up his Majeſty, tho? the parliament and army ſhould re- 
guire him; but to reſtore him to his liberty, if he could not defend him. This 
promiſe, it is evident, would have been a very flender ſecurity: Yet even with- 
out exacting it, Aſhburnham, imprudently, if not treacherouſly, brought Ham - 
mond to Tichfield; and the King was obliged to put himſelf into his hands, and 
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ployed, againſt both King and parliament. In order to engage the troops into 
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Nl to Cariſbroke caſtle in the iſle of Wicht, where, tho” receiyed 


with great demonſtrations of reſpect and duty, he was in reality a priſoner. 
Lon CLARENDON is poſitive, that the King, when he Med from — 


| Court, had no intention of going to this iſlands and indeed, all the circum- 


ſtances of that hiſtorian's narrative, which I have here followed, ftrongly favor 


this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles to the Earl of Laneric, ſe- 


cretary of Scotland; where he plainly intimates, that that meaſure was volunta- 


rily embraced, and even infinuates, that, if he had thought proper, he might 
have been in Jerſey or any other place of ſafety *. Perhaps, he till confided 


in the promiſes of the generals; and flattered himſelf, that, if he were remo - 
ved from the fury of the agitators, by which his life why immediately threaten- 


ed, they would execute what they had fo often promiſed in his favor. 


WHATEVER may be the truth in this matter; for it is impoſſible fully to aſ. 
certain the truth; Charles was. never guilty of a weaker ſtep, nor one more a- 
greeable to Cromwel and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, remo- 
ved from his partizans, at the diſpoſal of the army, whence it would be very 
difficult to deliver him, either by force or artifice. And tho' it was always in 
the power of Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſent him thither; yet 
ſuch a meaſure. would have been very invidious, if not accompanied with ſome 
danger. That the King ſhould voluntarily throw himfelf into the ſnare, and 
forfeit his own reputation of prudence, in order to gratify his implacable perſe- 
cutors, was to them an incident pecuharly fortunate, and proved in the iſſue ve- 
ry fatal to him. 

CRoMWEL, being now intirely maſter of the parliament, and free from all 
anxiety, with regard to the King's perſon, applied. himſelf feriouſty to quel 
thoſe diſorders, which he himſelf had fo artfully raiſed, and fo ſucceſsfully em- 


A 


* Theſe. are the words: © Laneric; I wonder to hear (if that be true) that ſome of my friends 
«« ſay, that my going to Jerſey would much more have furthered my perſonal treaty, than my coming 
« hither, for which, as I ſee no color of reaſon, ſo I had not been here, if I had thought that 
« fancy true, or had not been ſecured of a perſonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope will 
e repent: For I am daily more and more ſatisfied with the governor, and find theſe iſlanders very 
good, peaceable, and quiet people. This encouragement I have thought not unfit for you to re- 
« ceive, hoping at leaſt it may do good upon others, tho? needleſs to you.” Burnet's Memoirs of 
Hamilton, p. 326. See alſo Ruſhworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 941. All the writers of that age, ex- 
cept Clarendon, repreſent the King's going to the iſle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Per- 
haps the King thought it little to his credit, to be trepanned into this meaſure, and was more willing 
to take it on himſelf as intirely voluntary. Perhaps, he thought it woutd encourage his friends, if 
they thought him in a fituation, which was not diſagreeable to him. 


% HA R L.EN 


witbellion againſt their maſters, he had nenen A very arrogant ſpirit mens 
the inferior officers and private men; and the camp, in many reſpects, bore ra · 
ther the appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. The troops 
themſelves were formed into a ſpecies of republic; and the plans of imaginary. re- 
publics for the ſettlement of the ſtate, were, every day, the topics of converſation 
among theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty it was agreed to aboliſh : | Nobility muſt 
be ſet aſide: Even all ranks of men be levelled ; and an univerſal; equality of 


property, as well as power, introduced among the citizens. The ſaints, . they 


{aid, were the ſalt of the earth; An intire parity had place among the elect: 
And, by the ſame rule, that the apoſtles were exalted from the moſt ignoble 
profeſſions, the meaneſt centinel, if enlightened by the ſpirit, was intitled to e- 
qual regard with the greateſt commander. In order to wean the ſoldiers from 
theſe licentious maxims, Cromwel had iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the meetings 
of the agitators; and he pretended to pay intire obedience to the parliament, 
whom, being now reduced fully to ſubjection, he propoſed to make, for the fu- 
ture, the inſtruments of his authority. But the Levellers, for ſo that party in 
the army was called, having experienced the ſweets of dominion, would not ſo 
eaſily be deprived of it. They ſecretly continued their meetings: They aſſerted, 
that their officers, as much as any part of the church or ſtate, ſtood in need of 
reformation : Several regiments joined in ſeditious remonſtrances and petitions : 
Separate rendevouſes were concerted : - And every thing tended to total anarchy 
and confuſion. But this diſtemper was ſoon cured by the rough, but dexterous 
hand of Cromwel. He choſe the occaſion of a review, that he might mark the 
greater boldneſs, and {pred the terror the wider. He ſeized the ringleaders be- 
fore their companions : Held in the field a council of war: Shot one mutinecr 
inſtantly ; and ſtruck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they preſently threw down 
the fymbols of ſedition, which they had e and thenceforth returned to 
their wonted diſcipline and obedience. | 

CroMWEL had great deference for the council of Ireton ; a man, whe ha- 
ving grafted the ſoldier on the lawyer, the ſtatesman on the faint, had adopted 
ſuch principles as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, while they ſeem- 


ed to encourage the moſt unbounded licence, in human ſociety. Fierce in his 


nature, tho? probably ſincere in his intentions; by arbitrary power he propoſed 
to eſtabliſh liberty, and, in proſecution of his godly purpoſes, he eſteemed him- 


ſelf diſpenſed from all the ordinary rules of morality, by which inferior mortals 


muſt allow themſelves to be governed. At his ſuggeſtion, Cromwel ſecretly 
called at Windſor a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate concern- 
ing the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſpoſal of the King's perſon. 
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chen & Wa which commenced. with devout prayers, poured forth by 
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Cromwel himſelf and other inſpired perſons (for the 'othcers of this army received 


inſpiration with their commiſſion), | was firſt opened the daring and unheard of 


council, of bringing the King to juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a judicial ſentence, 
their ſovereign for his pretended tyranny and mal-adminittration. While Charles. 


ved, even tho' reſtrained to the- cloſeſt priſon, conſpiracies, they knew, and 


inſurrections would never be wanting, in favor of a prince, who was ſo extreme- 
ly revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation in general began 
to regard with great affection and compaſſion. To murder him privately was ex- 
poſed to the imputation of injuſtice and cruelty, aggravated by the baſeneſs of 
ſuch a crime; and every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſaffn would, by the ge- 
neral voice of mankind, be undiſputably aſcribed to the actors of ſuch a villany. 


Some unexpected procedure muſt be attempted, which would aſtoniſh the world 


by its novelty, would bear the ſemblance of juſtice, and cover its barbarity by 
the audacibuſneſs of the enterprize. Striking in with the fanatical notions of the 


intire equality of mankind, it would aſcertain the deyoted obedience of the army, 


and ſerve as a general engagement againſt the royal family, whom, by their open 
and united deed, they would fo atrociouſſy affront and injure *. 

Ta1s meaſure, therefore, being ſecretly reſolved on, it was requiſite, by de- 
grees, to make the parliament adopt it, and to conduct them from violence to 
violence; till this laſt act of atrocious iniquity ſhould ſeem, in a manner, whol- 


ly inevitable. The King, in order to remove thoſe fears and jealouſies, which 
were perpetually pleaded as reaſons for every invaſion of the conſtitution, had of- 


fered, by a meſſage, ſent from Cariſbroke caſtle, to reſign, during his own life, 
the power of the militia and the nomination to all the great offices; provided, 
that, after his death, theſe prerogatives ſhould again return to the crown: But 
the parliament acted intirely as victors and enemies; and, in all their tranſacti- 
6ns with bim, payed no longer any regard to equity or reaſon. | At the inſtigati- 
on of the independents and army, they neglected this offer, and framed four 
propoſitions, which they ſent him as preliminaries; and, before they would 
deign to treat, they demanded his poſiti ve aſſent to all of them. By one, he was 


required to inveſt the parliament with cheagy military power for twenty years, along 
with 


* The following was a very favorite text among the fanatics of that age. © Let the high praiſes 

« of God be in the mouths of his ſaints, and a twofold fword in their hands, to execute vengeance 

* upon the heathen and puniſhment upon the people; to bind their kings with chains and their no- 

% bles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written: This honor have all 
* his ſaints.” Pſalm cxlix. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preached 


frequently upon this text, : 


with eiern to levy whatever money ſhould be + gates for nee it: 


And even after the twenty years were elapſed; they reſerved a right of reaſſu · 
ming the ſame authority, whenever they ſhould declare the ſafety of the King- 
dom to require it. By the ſecond, he muſt recall all his proclamations and de-- 
clarations againſt the” parliament, and acknowlege them to have taken arms for 


their juſt and neceſſary defence. By the third, he was to annull all the acts, 


and void all the patents of peerage, which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince it had 


been carried: from London' by Lord Littleton, the chancellor. By the fourth, 

he gave the two houſes power. to adjourn as they thought fit: A demand Wem 
ingly of no great conſequence; but contrived by the independents, that they 
might be able to remove the parliament t to places, where it ſhould : remain in per- 
petual ſubjection to the army. 


Tr King regarded the pretenfian as moſt unuſual and exorbitant, that he 
ſhould make ſuch conceſſions, while inſecure of any ſettlement; and blindly 
truſt his enemies for the conditions, which they were afterwards to grant him. 
He required, therefore, a perſonal treaty with the parliament, and defired that 


all the terms, on both fides, ſhould be adjuſted, before any conceſſions, on ei- 


ther ſide, ſhould be inſiſted on. The republican party in the houſe pretended. 
to take fire at this anſwer; and openly inveighed, in the moſt virulent terms, 


againſt the perſon and government of the King; whoſe name, hitherto, had 
commonly, in all debates, been mentioned with ſome degree of reverence. Ire- 


ton, ſeeming to ſpeak the ſenſe of the army, under the appellation of many 


thouſand godly men, who had ventured their lives in defence of the parliament, 


faid, That the King, by denying the four bills, had refuſed ſafety and protection 


to his people; that their obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his pro- 


| tection of them; and that, as he had failed on his part, they were free'd from 


all obligations to allegiance, and muſt ſettle the nation, without conſulting any 
longer ſo miſguided a prince. Cromwel, after giving an ample character of the 
valor, good affections, and godlineſs of the army, ſubjoined, That it was ex- 


pected the parliament ſhould govern and defend the kingdom by their own power 


and reſolutions, and not accuſtom the people any longer to expect ſafety and go- 


vernment from an obſtinate man, whoſe heart God had hardened; that thoſe, 
who, at the expence of their blood, had hitherto defended the parliament from 


fo many dangers, would till continue, with fidelity and courage, to protect them 
againſt all oppoſition, in this vigorous meaſure. © Teach them not,“ added he, 
e by neglecting your own ſafety and that of the kingdom (in which theirs too 


is involved) to imagine themſelves betrayed, and their intereſts abandoned to 
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- an irreconcilable enemy; whom, for yout ſake, they 


<« have dared to provske. Beware, (and at theſe words be laid his hand on his 


ce favord.,) beware, leſt deſpair cauſe them to ſeek. ſafety by ſome other means, 
6 than by adhering to you, who know not how to conſult your own ſafety.“ 
Such arguments prevailed ; tho' ninety one members had {till the courage to op- 
poſe. It was voted, that no more addrefles be made to the King, nor any letters 
or meſſages received from him; and that it be treaſon for any one, without leave 
of the two honſes, to have any intercourſe with him. The Lords concurred in 
the ſame ordinance. 

By this vote of non A for ſo it Was ; called, the Ning was, in reality, 


dethroned, and the whole conſtitution formally overthrown. So violent a mea- 


ſure was ſupported by a declaration no leſs violent. The blackeſt calumnies 
were there thrown upon him; ſuch as, even in their famous remonſtrance, the 


commons thought proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant: The poiſon- 


ing his father, the betraying Rochelle, the contriving the Iriſh maſſacre. By 


blaſting his fame, had that injury been in their power, they formed a very proper 


prologue to the murthering of his perſon. 
No ſooner had the King refuſed his aſſent to the four bills, than Hammond, 


by orders from the army, removed all his ſervants, cut off all correſpondence 


with his friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. To Sir Philip Warwic 


the King afterwards ſhowed an old decrepid man, who, he faid, was employed 
to kindle his fire, and was the beſt company he enjoyed, during ſeveral months 
that this rigorous confinement laſted. No amuſement was allowed him, or ſoci- 
sty, which might relieve his anxious thoughts: To be ſpeedily poiſoned or af- 
ſaſſinated was the only proſpect, which he had, every moment, before his eyes : 
For he entertained no apprehenſion of a judicial ſentence and execution, an e- 
vent, of which no hiſtory, hitherto, furniſhed an example. Meanwhile, the 
parliament were very induſtrious in publiſhing, from time to time, the intelli- 
gence, which they received from Hammond ; how chearful the King was, how 
pleaſed with every one who approached him, how ſatisfied in his preſent conditi- 
on: As if the view of ſuch admirable benignity and conſtancy had not been 
more proper to inflame, than allay, the general compaſſion of the people. The 


great ſource, whence the King derived conſolation amidſt all his calamities, was 
undoubtedly religion; a principle, which, in him, ſeems to have contained no- 


thing fierce nor gloomy, nothing which enraged him againſt his adverſaries, or 
terrified him with the diſmal proſpect of futurity. While every thing around 
| him 


him bore” a hoſtile aſpe& ; while friends, family, relations, whom ke de 


loved, were placed at a diſtance, and impotent to ſerve him; he repoſed 


himſelf with confidence in the arms of that Being, who penetrates and ſuſtains 
all nature, and whoſe ſeverities, if received with piety and 1 he re- 
garded as the ſureſt pledge of unexhauſted favor. eee hh 
Tx parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not, in tranquillity,” n 
power, which they had obtained with ſo much violence and injuſtice. Com- 
binations and conſpiracies, they were ſenſible, were every where forming a- 
round them; and Scotland, whence the King's cauſe had received the firſt 
fatal blow, ſeemed now to promiſe it ſupport and aſſiſtance. 

BeroRE the delivery of the King's perſon at Newcaſtle, and much more, 


ſince that event, the ſubjects of diſcontent had been daily multiplying betwixt 


the two kingdoms. The independents, who began to prevail, took all occa- 
ſions of mortifying the Scotch, whom the preſbyterians looked on with the great: 
eſt affection and veneration. When the Scotch commiſſioners, who, joined to 
a committee of Engliſh lords and commons, had managed the war, were ready 


to depart, it was propoſed in parliament to give them thanks for their civilities 


and good offices. The independents obtained, that the words, Good offices, ſhould 
be ſtruck out; and thus the whole brotherly friendſhip and intimate alliance 


with the Scotch reſolved itſelf into an acknowlegement of their Heins well. bred 


gentlemen. 
THe advance of the army to London, the ſubjection of the parliament, the 


ſeizing of the King at Holmby, his confinement in Cariſbroke caſtle, were ſo 
many blows, ſenſibly felt by the Scotch; as threatening the final overthrow of 


preſbytery, to which they were ſo paſſionately devoted. The covenant was pro- 


fanely called, in the houſe of commons, an almanac out of date; and that im- 
piety, tho' complained of, had paſſed uncenſured. Inſtead of being able to de- 
termine and eſtabliſh orthodoxy by the ſword and by penal ſtatutes, they faw 
the ſectarian army, who were abſolute maſters, claim an unbounded liberty of 
conſcience, which the preſbyterians regarded with the utmoſt horror. All the 
violences, put on the King, they loudly blamed, as contrary to the covenant, 
by which they ſtood engaged to defend his royal perſon. And thoſe very acti- 
ons, of which themſelves had been guilty, they denominated treaſon and rebel. 
lion, when executed by an oppoſite party. 

TRE Earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who were ſent to 1 
proteſted againſt the four propoſitions; as containing too great a diminution of 


the King's civil power, and providing no ſecurity for religion. They complain 
ed, that, notwithſtanding this proteſtation, the propoſitions were ſtill inſiſted 
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* ons. ae e ee 20d treaty betwixt the two nations. And 


when they accompanied the Engliſh commiſſioners to the iſle of Wight, they 
pp N ing Sentland. in dun fr 
vote $255 + * 

_  TaxzE 1 at that Ie, me in 8 The Reyaliſts,- who 
inſiſted 6 of the King's authority, without any regard to re- 
ligious ſects or tenets; Of theſe» Montroſe, tho abſent, was regarded as the 
head. The Rigid preſoyterians, who hated the King, even more than they ab- 
horred toleration; and who were reſolved to give him no afliſtance, till he ſhould 
ſign the covenant : _ Theſe were governed by Argyle. The Moderate preſoyte- 
rians, who endeavored to reconcile the intereſts of religion and the crown, and 
hoped, by ſupporting the preſbyterian party in England, to ſuppreſs the ſecta- 
rian army, and re · inſtate the parliament, as well as King, in their juſt freedom 
and authority: The two brothers, Hamilton and Laneric, were leaders of this 


party. 


Wu Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliamentary army, | Hamil- 


ton, who then obtained his liberty, returned into Scotland; and being gene- 


rouſiy determined to remember antient favors, more than recent injuries, he im- 


- mediately embraced, with zeal and ſucceſs, the protection of the royal cauſe. 


From the parliament he obtained a vote to arm 40,000 men, in ſupport of the 
King's authority, and to call over a conſiderable body under Monro, who com- 
manded the Scotch forces in Ulſter. And tho? he openly proteſted, that the 
covenant was the foundation of all his meaſures, he ſecretly formed an alliance 
with the Engliſh royaliſts, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
who ſurprixed Berwic and Carlifle, and levied conſiderable forces in the north of 
England. 

Tux general aſſembly, who fat at the ſame time, and were guded by Aroyin, 
dreaded the conſequences of theſe meaſures, and foreſaw, that, if ſucceſsful, 
the oppoſite party would effect the reſtoration of monarchy, without the eſta- 
bliſhment. of preſbytery i in England. To join the King before he had ſubſcribed 
the covenant, was, in their eyes, to reftore him to his honor before Chriſt was 
reſtored to his; and they thundered out anathemas againſt every one, who payed 
obedience to the parliament. Two ſupreme independent judicatories were erect. 
ed in the kingdom; one threatening the people with, damnation and eternal tor- 
ments, the other with impriſonment, baniſhment, and military execution. The 
people were diſtracted in their choice; and the armament of Hamilton's party 
tho? ſeconded by all the civil power, went on but lowly. The royaliſts he woul 
not, as yet, allow to * him, leſt he might give offence to the | eccleſiaſtical 

party; 
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perty; © tho” he ſecretly promiſed them cruſt and preferment, as foon h amy 


ſhould be advanced into England. 


W#1LE the Scotch were making preparations for the invafion of El 


every part of that Kingdom was agitated with tumults, inſurrections, conſpira - 
cies, diſcontents. Tis ſeldom, that the people gain any thing by revolutions 
in government; becanſe the new ſettlement, jealous and inſecure, muſt com · 
monly be ſupported with more expence and ſeverity than the old: But on no 
occaſion was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly felt, than in the preſent ſitua · 
tion of England. Complaints againſt the oppreſſion of ſhip-money, againſt the 
tyranny of the ſtar - chamber, had rouzed the people. to arms: And having 


gained a compleat victory over the crown, they found themſelves loaded with a 


multiplicity of taxes, formerly unknown; and ſcarce an appearance of law and 
liberty remained in the adminiſtration. The preſbyterians, who had chiefly ſup- 
ported the war, were enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within 
their reach, by violence ſnatched from them. The royaliſts, diſappointed in 
their expectations, by the cruel treatment, which the King received from the 
army, were highly animated to reſtore him to liberty, and recover the advan- 


tages, which they had unfortunately loſt. All orders of men were inflamed with 


indignation at ſeeing the military prevail over the civil power, and king and par- 
| lament at once reduced to ſubjection by a mercenary army. Many perſons of 
family and diſtinction, from the beginning of the war, had adhered to the par- 
liament : But all thoſe were, by the new party, deprived of aurhority ; and e- 
very office was entruſted to the vileſt and moſt ignoble part of the nation. A 
baſe populace exalted above their ſuperiors: Hypocrites exerciſing iniquity un- 
der the vizor of religion: In theſe two circumſtances are comprized the utmoſt 
depravity of human nature; and theſe were now found united, in the ſame uſur- 
ped and illegal udmifiiſtration. 

Tuo' the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their hatred of military tyranny, 
the ends, which the ſeveral parties propoſed, were ſo different, that little con- 
cert was obſerved in their inſurrections. Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, preſ- 
byterian officers, who commanded bodies of troops in ales, were the firſt who 
declared themſelves, and drew together a conſiderable arthy in thoſe parts, which 
were extremely devoted to the royal cauſe. An inſurrection was raiſed in Kent 
by young Hales and the Earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Liſle, excited commotions in Efſex. The Earl of Holland, who had ſe- 


veral times changed party, ſince the commencement of the civil wars, endea- 


vored to collect forces in 15 Pomfret caſtle in ann was ſurprized 
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by Merrice. - Langdale and Muſgrave were in arms and maſters of Berwic and 
Carliſle in the north. + 

Wnua r ſeemed the moſt dangerous Bente, the ne] ſiric of diſcon- | 
tent had ſeized the fleet. Seventeen ſhips, lying in the mouth of the river, de- 
clared for the King; and putting Rainſborow, their admiral, aſhore, ſailed over 
to Holland, where the Prince of Wales took the command of them. _ 

Tux Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Hamilton's delays, which > 
attributed to a refined policy in the Scotch ; as if their intentions were, that all 
the King's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed, and the victory remain intire to the 
preſbyterians. Hamilton, with better reaſon, complained of the precipitant hu- 
mor of the Engliſh royaliſts, who, by their ill timed inſurrections, forced him 
to march his army, before his levies were „ or his preparations in any 
forwardneſs. 15 

No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, which was ſoon ſuppreſ- 
ſed, were raiſed in London: The terror of the army kept the citizens in ſubjs- 
ion. The parliament was ſo overawed, that they declared the Scotch to be e- 
nemies, and all who Joined them, traitors. Ninety members, e of the 
lower houſe had the courage to diſſent from this vote. 

CRoMWEL and the military council, with vigor and conduct . b 
ſelves for defence. The eſtabliſhment of the army was, at this time, 26, ooo 
men; but by inliſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were conſiderably aug- 
mented. Colonel Horton firſt attacked the revolted troops in Wales, and gave 
them a conſiderable defeat. The broken remnants threw themſelves into Pem- 
broke, and were there cloſely beſieged, and ſoon after taken, by Cromwel. 

Lambert was oppoſed to Langdale and Muſgrave in the north, and gained advan- 
tages over them. Sir Michael Liveſey defeated the Earl of Holland at Kingſton, 
and purſuing his victory, took him priſoner at St. Noets. Fairfax, having rout- 
ed the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, followed the broken army: And when 
they joined themſelves to the Eflex inſurgents, and threw themſelves into Colche- 
fter ; he laid ſiege to that place, which defended itſelf to the laſt extremity. A 
new fleet was manned, and ſent out under the command of Warwic, to oppoſe the 
revolted ſhips, of which the Prince was admiral. 

Wul Lx the forces were employed in all quarters, the parliament regained its 
liberty, and began to act with its wonted courage and ſpirit. The members, 
who had withdrawn from the terror of the army, returned ; and infuſing bold- 
neſs into their companions, reſtored to the preſbyterian party the aſcendant, 
which it had formerly loſt, The eleven impeached members were recalled, and 
the vote, by which they were expelled, was reverſed. The vote too of non-ad- 

| dreſſes 
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dreſſes v was repealed; FR commiſſioners, five peers and ten commulnniehs, were ſent 5 


to Newport in the iſle of Wight, in order to treat with the King. He was allowed 


to ſummon ſeveral of his friends and old counſellors, that he might have their ad- 


vice in this important tranſaction. The theologians on both ſides, armed with 


their ſyllogiſms and citations, attended as auxiliaries. By them, the flame had 


firſt been raiſed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoſtic of its extinction. | 


Any other an nt ſeemed better adapted for a treaty of pacification.,  _ 
Wu the King preſented himſelf to this company, a great and ſenſible altera- 


tion was remarked in his aſpect from what appeared the year before, when he re- 


ſided at Hampton-Court. The moment his ſervants had been removed, he had 
laid aſide all care of his perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow, 
and to hang diſhevelled and neglected. His hair was become almoſt intirely gray; 
either from the decline of years, or from that load of ſorrows, under which he 
labored, and which, tho? borne with admirable conſtancy, preyed inwardly on 
his ſenſible and tender mind. His friends beheld with compaſſion, and perhaps 
even his enemies, that Gray and diſcrowned bead; as he himſelf terms it, in a co- 
py of verſes, which the truth of the ſentiment, rather than the elegance of ex- 
preſſion, renders very pathetic. Having in vain endeavored by courage to de- 


fend his throne from his armed adverſaries, it now behoved him, by reaſon and 


perſuaſion, to ſave ſome fragments of it, from theſe peaceful, and no leſs impla- 
cable negotiators. 

Tux vigor of the King's mind, notwithſtanding the ſeeming decline of his 
body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed. The parliamentary commiſſioners 
would allow none of his council to be preſent, and refuſed to enter into reaſon- 
ing with any but himſelf. He alone, during the tranſactions of two months, 
was obliged to ſuſtain the argument againſt fifteen men of the greateſt parts and 
capacity in both houſes; and no advantage was ever obtained over him, This 
was the ſcene, above all others, in which he was qualified to excel. A quick 
conception, a cultivated underſtanding, a chaſte elocution, a dignified manner; 
by theſe accompliſhments he triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and temperate 
reaſoning. The King is much changed, ſaid the Earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip 
Warwic: He is extremely improved of late. No, replied Sir Philip; he was always ſo : 
But you are now at laſt ſenſible of it. Six Henry Vane, to his fellow-commiſſioners, 
drew an argument from the King's uncommon abilities, why the terms of paci- 
fication muſt be rendered more ſtrict and rigid“. But Charles's capacity ſhone 
not equally in action as in reaſoning, 
| L112 THE 
®* Clarendon, Sir Edward Walker. 


13th of Sept: 
Treaty of 
Newport. 


ee x. 


8 7 kit eint 8 on by the ee was the freek 
Ta all his proclamations and declarations again ſt the parliament, and the acknow- 


leging, that they had taken arms in their own defence. He frankly offered 


the former conceſſion; but long ſcrupled the latter. The falſhood, as well as 


| indipnity of that acknowlegement, begot in his breaſt an extreme reluctance 


againſt it. The King had, no doubt, in ſome particulars of moment, invaded, 


from a ſeeming neceſſity, the privileges of his people : But having renounced all 


claim to theſe uſurped powers, having confeſſed his errors, and having repaired 


every breach of the conſtitution, and even erected new ramparts, in order to 
ſecure it; 3. he could no longer, at the commencement of the war, be repreſented 


as the aggreſſor. However it might be pretended, that the former diſplay of his 


arbitrary. inclinations, or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an offenſive 
or preventive war in the parliament prudent and reaſonable; it could never, in 


any propriety of ſpeech, make it be denominated a defenſive one. But the par- 
liament, ſenſible, that the letter of the law condemned them. as rebels and traitors; 
eſteemed this point intirely requiſite for their future ſecurity : And the King, 
finding, that peace could be obtained on no other terms, at laſt yielded to it. 
He only entered a proteſt, which was admitted; that no conceſſion, made by 


him, ſhould be valid, unleſs the whole treaty of pacification was concluded. 


HE agreed, that the parliament ſhould retain, during the term of cwenty years, 
the whole power of the militia and army, and of levying what money they 
pleaſed fox their ſupport. He even yielded to them the right of reſuming, at 
any time afterwards, this authority, whenever they ſhould declare it requiſite for 
public ſafety. In effect, the important power of the ſword was for ever raviſhed 
from him and his ſucceſſors. 

He agreed, that all the great offices, during twenty years, ſhould be filled by 


both houſes of parliament. He relinquiſhed to them the entire government of 


Ireland, and the conduct of the war there. He renounced the power of the 


' wards, and accepted of 100,000 pounds a year in lieu of it. He acknowleged 


the validity of their great ſeal, and gave up his own. He abandoned the power 
of creating peers without conſent of parliament. And he agreed, that all the 
debts, contracted in order to ſupport the war againſt him, ſhould be Fay by the 
people. 

So great were the alterations, made on the Engliſh conſtitution by this treaty, 
that the King ſaid, not without reaſon, that he had been more an enemy to his 
people by theſe conceſſions, could he DAVE prevented them, than by any other 
action of his life. 
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or an the demands of the parliament, Charles refuſed only two: Tho” he 


relinquiſhed almoſt every power of the crown, he would neither give up his 
friends to puniſhment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious duty. Fhe 
ſevere repentance, which he had undergone, for abandoning Strafford, had, no 
doubt, confirmed him in the reſolution never again to be guilty of a like error. 
His long ſolitude and ſevere afflictions had contributed extremely to rivet him 


the more in thoſe pious prejudices, which had ever a conſiderable influence 


over him. 

Tus eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, almoſt intirely under ſequeſtra- 
tion, Charles, who could give them no protection, conſented, that they ſhould- 
pay ſuch compoſttions, as they and the parliament could agree on; and begged 
only, that they might be made as moderate as poſſible. He had not the diſpo- 
ſal of offices; and it ſeemed but a ſmall facrifice to confent, that a certain number 


of his friends ſhould be rendered incapable of public employments. But when 


the parliament demanded a bill of atrainder and baniſhment againſt ſeven perſons, 
the Marquis of Newcaſtle, Lord Digby, Lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
Sir Richard Granville, Sir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins, the King 
utterly refuſed compliance: Their baniſhment for a limited time he was willing 
to agree to. | 7 
RTI SIoN was the fatal point about which the differences had firſt ariſen ;- 
and of all others, was the leaſt capable of compoſition or eration betwixt the 


contending parties. The parliament inſiſted on the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery, 


the ſale of the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms of prayer, and ſtrict laws 


againſt the catholics. The King offered to retrench every thing, which he did 


not eſteem of apoſtolical inſtitution > He was willing to abalith archbiſhops, 
deans, prebends, canons : He offered, that the chapter lands ſhould. be let at low 
leaſes during ninety nine years: He conſented, that the preſent church-goyern- 
ment ſhould continue during three years : After that time, he required not, that: 


any thing ſhould be reſtored to biſhops but the power of ordination, and even 


that power to be exerciſed by advice of the preſbyters. If the parliament, upon 
the expiration of that period, was not willing, all other branches of epiſcopal 


Juriſdiction were aboliſhed, and a new form of church-government muſt, by 
common. conſent, be eſtabliſhed. The book of common prayer he was willing 
to renounce, but required the liberty of uſing ſome other liturgy in his own 


chappel: A demafid, which, tho? ſeemingly very reaſonable, was poſitively. re- 


_ fuſed by the parliament. 


IT may be proper for the information of poſterity to obſerve, that bread and 
wine in the communion, and water in baptiſm, being conſecrated by a preſbyter, 
theſe 
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* i invalid, unleſs the preſbyter himſelf had 


ny previouſly conſecrated by a biſhop : . And conſequently, without that order, 
the ſpiritual benefit, accruing from the participation-of theſe elements, was en- 
tirely loſt. If this prejudice of the King appear ſuperſtitious and contemptible to 
ſome philoſophical minds, as certainly the queſtion is very minute; it ought fill 

to be conſidered, that he was ſupporting the religion, eh; at his acceſſion, he 
found, by law, eſtabliſhed in his kingdoms. 

| In the diſpute on the articles, one is not ſurpriſed, "that two of the parliamen- 
tary . theologians ſhould tell the King, That if be did not conſent to the utter 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy, he would be damned. But it is not without ſome indignation, 
that we read the following vote of the lords and commons. The houſes, out 
ce of their deteſtation, to that abominable idolatry uſed in the maſs, do declare, 
ee that they cannot admit of or conſent unto any ſuch indulgence in any law, 
< as is deſired by his Majeſty for exempting the Queen and her family from the 
< penalties to be enacted againſt the exerciſe of the maſs.” The treaty of mar- 
riage, the regard to the Queen's ſex and high ſtation, even common humanity ; 
all conſiderations were Os: in compariſon of their bigotted prejudi- 
ces fl 


Ir 


* The King compoſed a letter to the Prince, in which he related the whole courſe of this tranſ- 
action, and accompanied his narrative, with ſeveral wiſe, as well as pathetical reflections and advi- 
ces. The words with which he concluded the letter, are remarkable. By what hath been ſaid, 
you fee how long I have labored in the ſearch of peace: Do not you be diſheartened to tread in 

the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy means to reſtore yourſelf to your rights, but prefer the way of 
« peace: Show the greatneſs of your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by pardoning, than 
« by puniſhing. If you ſaw how unmanly and unchriſtian the implacable diſpoſition is in our ill- 
« wiſhers, you would avoid that ſpirit. Cenſure me not for having parted with ſo much of our 
« right: The price was great; but the commodity was, ſecurity to us, peace to my people. And 
« I am confident, that another parliament would remember, how uſeful a king's power is to a peo- 
«« ple's liberty; of how much power I diveſted myſelf, that I and they might meet once again in 
« a parliamentary way, in order to agree the bounds of prince and people. Give belief to my 
« experience, never to affect more greatneſs or prerogative, than what is really and intrinſically 
for the good of the ſubjects, not the ſatisfaction of favorites. If you thus uſe it, you will never 
want means to be a father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be ex- 
« traordinarily gracious to. You may perceive, that all men entruſt their treaſure, where it returns 
* them intereſt; and if a prince, like the ſea, receive and repay all the freſh ſtreams, which the 
« rivers entruſt with him, they will not grudge, but pride themſelves, to make him up an 
« ocean, Theſe conſiderations, may make you as great a prince as your father is a low one; 
and your ſtate may be ſo much the more eſtabliſhed, as mine hath been ſhaken. For our 
ſubjects have learned, I dare ſay, that victories over their princes, are but triumphs over 
themſelves, and ſo, will more unwillingly hearken to changes hereafter, The Engliſh nation 
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Ir was evidently the intereſt,” both of king and parliament, to finiſh their 
treaty as quickly as poſſible; and endeavor, - by their combined forces, to reſiſt, 
if poſſible, the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeemed even the intereſt of the 
parliament, to leave, in the king's hand, a conſiderable ſhare of authority, by 
which he might be enabled to protect them and himſelf, from fo dangerous an e- 


nemy. But the terms, on which they inſiſted; were ſo rigorous, - that the King, 


fearing no worſe from the moſt implacable enemies, was in no haſte to come to a 
concluſion. And ſo great was the bigotry on both ſides, that they were willing 

to ſacrifice the greateſt civil intereſts, rather than relinquiſh the moſt minute of 
their theological contentions.. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by the artifice of the 

independents,, the treaty was ſpun out to ſuch a length, that the invaſions and 

inſurrections were every where ſubdued; and the army had leizure to execute theis 
violent and: ſanguinary projects. 


Chap. * 


1648. 


HamiLiroN,. having entered England with a numerous tho” undiſciplined ar. Civil war and- 


invaſion re- 


my, durſt not. unite his forces with thoſe of Langdale; becauſe the Engliſh roy- preſſed. 


aliſts had refuſed to take the covenant; and the Scotch preſbyterians,. tho? en- 
gaged for the King, refuſed.to join them on any other terms. The two armies. 
marched together, tho” at ſome diſtance ; nor could even the approach of the parli-- 
amentary army under Cromwel, oblige the covenanters to conſult their own ſafety, 
by a cloſe union with the royaliſts. When principles are ſo abſurd and ſo deſtru- 
ctive of human ſociety, it may ſafely. be affirmed, that, the more fincere and: 
the more diſintereſted they are, they only become the more ridiculous and o- 
dious. 

CRoMWEL feared not to oppoſe Booo men, to the numerous armies of 20, 0, 
commanded by Hamilton and Langdale. By furprize, he attacked the latter, 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire ;. * and, tho” the royaliſts made a ſtout reſiſtance, yet, 
not being ſuccored in time by their confederates, they were almoſt entirely cut. 
in pieces. Hamilton was next at tacked, put. to rout, and purſued to Utoxeter,. 

where. 


c are a ſober people, however, at preſent, infatuated. I know not bat this may be the laſt time, 
I may ſpeak to you or the world publicly. I am ſenſible into what hands I am fallen; and yet, 
J bleſs God, I have thoſe inward refreſhments, which the malice of my enemies cannot-perturb... 
I have learned to buſy myſelf, by retiring into myſelf; and therefore can the better digeſt what 
ever befalls me; not doubting, but God's providence will reftrain our enemies power, and turn 
© their fierceneſs into his praiſe. To conclude, if God give you ſucceſs, uſe it hambly, . and be 
« ever far from revenge. If he reſtore you to your right on hard conditions, whatever you pro- 
„ miſe, keep. Theſe men, who have violated laws, which they were bound. to preſerve, will 
„. find their triumphs full of trouble. But do not you think any thing in the world worth n. R 
by foul and unjuſt means,” 
* 17th of Auguſt, 


- 
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himſelf priſoner. Cromwel followed his advantage; and 
into Scotland with a conſiderable body, joined Argyle, who was alſs 


in arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, Monro, and other moderate preſbyte- 


rians, he placed the power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority, exalted above the civil, exerciſed the ſevereſt vengeance on 


all thoſe who had any ſhare in Hamilton's engagement; nor could any of that 
party recover truſt, or even live i in fafety, but by doing ſolemn and public pe- 
nance for taking m, by authority of Pen, in defence of their lawful 
ſovereign. . 

Tus chancellor Loudon, who 81 at fir, Sounteranced Hamilton's enter- 
prize, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, had, ſometime before, gone 
over to the other party; and he now, openly in the church, tho? inveſted with 
the higheſt civil character in the kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the 
parliament, which he termed a carnal ſelf ſeeking. His penance he accompa- 
nied with ſo many tears, and ſuch pathetical addreſſes to the people for their pray- 
ers, in this his uttermoſt ſorrow and diſtreſs, that an univerſal weeping and la. 
mentation took place among the deluded audience. 

"Tas loan of great ſums of money, often to the ruin of families, was exacted 


cf all ſuch as lay under any ſuſpicion of favoring the King's party, tho” their 


conduct had been ever ſo inoffenſive. This was a device, fallen upon by the ru- 
ling party, in order, as they ſaid, to reach Heart-Malignants. Never in this I- 
ſland, was know ſo ſevere and arbitrary a government, as was generally exerci- 


Fed, by the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms. 


Tre fiege - of Colcheſter terminated in a manner equally unfortunate, as Ha- 
milton's engagement, for the royal cauſe. After ſuffering the utmoſt extremity 
of famine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments; the garriſon deſired, at laft, to 
capitulate. Fairfax required them to ſurrender at mercy ; and he gave ſuch an 
explanation of theſe terms, as to reſerve to himſelf power, if he pleaſed, to put 
them all inſtantly to the ſword. The officers endeavored, tho' in vain, to perſuade 
the ſoldiers, by making a furious aſſault, to break thro?, or at leaſt, to ſell their 
lives as dear as poſſible. They were obliged * to accept of the conditions offer- 
ed; and Fairfax, inſtigated by the furious Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his 
abſence, had configned over the government of the paſſive general, ſeized Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle, and reſolved to make them inſtant ſacrifi- 
ces to military juſtice. This unuſual piece. of ſeverity was loudly exclaimed a- 
gainſt by all the priſoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, reproached Ireton 

with 
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with it; and challenged him, as they were all engaged in the ſame honorable cauſe, 
to exerciſe the ſame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas was firſt ſhot to 
death, and gave, himſelf, orders to fire, with the ſame alacrity, as if he had 
commanded a platovn of his own ſoldiers. Liſle inſtantly ran and kiſſed his dead 
body, and then chearfully preſented himſelf ro a like fate. Thinking that the 


ſoldiers, deſtined for his execution, ſtool at too great a diſtance, he called to 


them to come nearer: One of them replied, PII warrant you, Sir, we'll bit you : 
He anſwered ſmiling, Friends, I have been nearer you "when you have miſſed me. 
Thus periſhed this generous ſpirit, not leſs beloved for his modeſty and ep 
than eſteemed for his courage and military conduct. 

Soo after, a gentleman, appearing in the King's preſence, clothed in mourn- 
ing for Sir Charles Lucas; that humane Prince, ſuddenly recollecting the hard 
fate of his friends,, payed them a tribute, which none of his own unparalleled 
misfortunes ever extorted from him: He diſſolved into a flood of tears. 

By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, they had ſubdued all their enemies; 
and none remained but the helpleſs King and parliament, to oppoſe their violent 
_ meaſures and pretenſions. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance was 
drawn by the general council of officers, and ſent to the parliament. They there 
complain of the treaty with the King; demand his 'paniſhment for the blood 
ſpilt during the war; require a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and a more 
equal repreſentative for the future; and aſſert, that, tho” ſervants, they are inti- 
tled to repreſent theſe important points to their maſters, who are themſelves no 
better than ſervants and truſtees of the people. At the ſame time, they advance 
with the army to Windſor, and ſend Colonel Eure to ſeize the King's perſon at 
Newport, and convey him to Hurſt caſtle in the neighborhood,” where he was 

reduced to very ſtrict confinement. 

Tuis meaſure being . foreſeen ſome time before, the King was exhorted to 
make his eſcape, which was conceived to be very eaſy: But having given his 
word to the parliament not to attempt an evaſion during the treaty, and three 
weeks afterwards ; he would not, by any perſuaſion, be induced to hazard the 
reproach of violating his'promiſe. In vain was it urged, that a promiſe, given 


to the parliament, could no longer be binding; ſince they could no longer afford 


him protection from violence, threatened him by other perſons, to whom he was 
bound by no tye or engagement. The King would indulge no refinements of ca- 
ſuiſtry, however plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that whatever 
depredations fortune ſhould commit upon him, ſhe never ſhould bereave him of 
his honor. | 
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THE nent loſt not courage, notwithſtanding the danger, with whictr 
they were ſo nearly menaced. Tho without any plan for reſiſting military uſur- 
pations, they generouſly reſolved to withſtand them to the utmoſt ; and rather to 
bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of government, than lend their autho- 
rity to thoſe illegal and ſanguinary meaſures, which were projected. They ſet 
aſide the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to anſwer it; they. voted. 
the ſeizing the King's perſon, to be without their conſent, and ſent a meſſage to 
the general, to know. by what authority that enterprize had been executed; and 
they iflued orders, that the army ſhould advance no nearer London. 
 HoLLi1s, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, was a man of the moſt un- 
conquerable intrepidity; and many others of that party ſeconded his magnani- 
mous ſpirit. By them it was propoſed, that the generals and principal officers, 
for their diſobedience and uſurpations, ſhould, by the parliament, be proclaimed 
traitors. ; | p | e 
BurT the parliament were dealing with men, who would not be frightened by 
words, nor retarded by any ſcrupulous delicacy. The generals, under the name 
of Fairfax, (for he {till allowed them to employ his name) marched the army to 
London, and placing guards in Whitehall, the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham- 
houſe, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, ſurrounded the parliament with their 


hoſtile armaments. | | | 
Tus parliament, deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, retained, however, cou- 


rage to reſiſt, They attempted, in the face of the army, to cloſe their treaty 


with the King; and, tho” they had formerly voted his conceſſions with regard 
to the church and delinquents to be unſatisfactory, they now took into conſide- 
ration the final reſolution with regard to the whole. After a violent debate of 
three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, that the King's 
conceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to proceed upon in the ſettlement of 
the kingdom. 8 | 19 

NexT day, when the commons were to meet, Colonel Pride, formerly a 
drayman, at the head of two regiments, had blockaded the houſe ; and, direct - 
ed by the Lord Grey of Groby, ſeized in the paſſage, forty one members of the 
preſbyterian party, and ſent them to a low room, which paſſed by the denomi- 
nation of Hell; whence they were afterwards carried to ſeveral inns. Above 
160 members more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the moſt 
furious and moſt determined of the independents; and theſe exceeded not the num- 
ber of fifty or ſixty. This atrocious invaſion of the parliament, commonly paſſed 
under the name of Colonel Prides purge ; ſo much diſpoſed were the nation to make 


merry with the dethroning of thoſe members, who had violently arrogated the 


whole 
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whole authority of the n and deprived the Kin g of his legal preroga- 
tives. 


TERRE fubſequent acts of the pellen if this diminutive afſembly deſeryes 


that honorable name, retain not the leaſt appearance of law, equity, or free- 
dom. They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared the King's conceſ- 
ſions unſatisfactory. They determined, that no members, abſent at this laſt vote, 
ſhould be received, till they ſubſcribed it, as agreeable to their judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-addrefſes. And they committed to priſon, 
Sir William Waller, Sir John Clotworthy, the generals, Maſſey, Brown, and 
Copley, and other leaders of the preſbyterians. Theſe Men, by their credit 


and authority, which was then very high, had, at the commencement of the 


war, ſupported the parliament; and thereby prepared the way for the preatneſs 
of the preſent leaders, who, at that time, were of very ſmall account in the 
nation. 

T ſecluded members having publiſhed a paper, containing a narrative of the 
violence, which had been exerciſed upon them, and a proteſtation, that all acts 
were void, which, from that time, had been tranſacted in the houſe of commons ; 
the remaining members encountered it with a declaration, where they pronounced 
it falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and tending to the deſtruction of the viſible and 
fundamental government of the Kingdom. 

TuksE ſudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation in terror and 
aſtoniſhment. Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the contention 
| betwixt thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſovereignty of the ſtate. 
Many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſeas : Foreigners ſcrupled to give 
any credit to a people, ſo torn by domeſtic factions, and oppreſſed by military u- 
ſurpation: Even the internal commerce of the kingdom began to ſtagnate: And 
in order to remedy theſe growing evils, the army, in their general's name, pu- 
bliſhed a declaration, where they expreſſed their reſolution of ſupporting law and 


1 0 


Tu E more to quiet the minds of men, the council of officers took into con- 


ſideration, a ſcheme called The agreement of the people; being the plan of a repu- 
blic, to be ſubſtituted in the place of that government which they had ſo violent - 
ly pulled in pieces. Many parts of this ſcheme, for correcting the incqualities of 
the repreſentative, are very plauſible ; had the nation been willing to receive it, 

or had the army intended to impoſe it. Other parts are too perfect for human 
nature, and ſavor ſtrongly of that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, ſo N thro'out the 


kingdom. 
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Tas height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet remained; the pu- 
blic trial and execution of their ſovereign. To this period was every meaſure 
precipitated by the furious independents. The parliamentary leaders of that par- 
ty had intended, that the army ſhould, themſelves, execute that daring enter - 
prize; and they eſteemed fo irregular and lawleſs a deed, belt fitted to ſuch irre- 
gular and lawleſs inſtruments. But the generals were too wiſe, to load them- 
ſelves ſingly with the infamy, which, they knew, muſt attend an action, ſa ſhock- 
ing to the general. ſentiments of mankind. The parliament, they were reſolved, 
ſhould ſhare with them the reproach of a meaſure, which was eſteemed requiſite 
for the advancement of their common ends of ſafety and ambition. In the 
houſe of commons, therefore, a committee was appointed to bring in a charge a- 
gainſt the King. On their report a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king, 
to levy war againſt his parliament, and appointing a Hi H COURT OF JUSTICE 
to try his Majeſty for this new invented. treaſon. . This vote was ſent up to the. 
houſe of peers, / 
Tak houſe of peers, during the civil wars, had, all along, been of ſmall ac- 
count; but it had lately, ſince the King's fall, become totally contemptible;. 
and very few members would ſubmit to the e e of attending it. They 
happened, that day, to be more frequent than uſual, and were aſſembled to the 
number of ſixteen. Without one diſſenting voice, and almoſt without delibera- 


tion, they inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower houſe, and adjourned them- 


ſelves for ten days; hoping, that this delay would be able to retard the furious 
career of the commons. 


THe commons were not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. Having firſt 
eſtabliſhed a principle, which is noble in itſelf, and ſeems ſpecious, but is belied 
by all hiſtory and experience, That the people are the origin of all juſt power; they 
likeways declared, that the commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, be- 
ing choſen by the people, and repreſenting them, have the ſupreme authority of. 
the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared: law by the commons, 
hath the force of law, without the conſent of king or houſe of peers. The. 
ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, ſo they called him, 
was again red and unanimouſly aſſented to. 

Ix proportion to the enormity of the violences and uſurpations, were aug- 
mented the pretences of ſanity, among thoſe impious regicides. Should any 
« one have voluntarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, ** to bring the 
« King to puniſhment, I ſhould have regarded him as the react traytor; but, 


* fine providence and neceſlity have cap us upon it, I will pray to God for a 
bleſſing 


ax 
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*-bleſſing on your councils ; | tho* I am not prepared to give you any advice om this 


important occaſion... Exen I myſelf,” ſubjoined he, . when I was lately — 
< up petitions for his Majeſty's: reſtoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, and conſidered this ſupernatural movement as the: anſwer, which 


9 Heaven, having rejected the King, had ſent to my ſupplicatiens.“ 


A woman of Hertfordſhire, illuminated by propheticab viſions, deſired admit · 
tance into the council of war, and communicated to them a revelation, which 
aſſured them, that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and ratified by a: 
heavenly ſanction. This intelligence gave them great comfort, and much con- 
firmed them in their preſent refolutions. 

CoLoNEL Harriſon, the ſon. of a butcher, and the moſt farious enthuſiaſt of: 
the army, a man endowed with manners and humanity, ſuitable to his education 


and turn of mind, was ſent with a ſtrong party to conduct the King to London. 


At Windſor, Hamilton, who was there detained a priſoner, was admitted into, 
the King's preſence; and falling on his knees, paſſionately exclaimed, My dear. 
maſter! ¶ have indeed been ſo to you, replied Charles, embracing him. / No far- 
ther intercourſe was allowed betwixt thein. The King was inſtantly hurried 2+ 
way. Hamilton long followed him with his eyes, all ſuffuſed in tears, and pro- 
gnoſticated, that, in this ſhort lalptation, he. had given the laſt adieu to his friend: 
and ſovereign. 


CnakLEs himſelf was aſſured, that the period of his life was now approach 


ing; but notwithſtanding all the preparations, which were making, and the in- 
telligence, which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, that his ene- 
mies really meant to conclude their violences by a public trial and execution. A 
private afſaſſination he every moment looked for; and tho' Harriſon aſſured him, 
that his apprehenſions were intirely groundleſs, it was by that cataſtrophe, fo. 
frequent with dethroned princes, that he expected to terminate his life. In ap- 
pearance, as well as reality, the King was. now dethroned. All the exterior ſym- 
bols of ſovereignty were withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to ſerve him 
without ceremony. At firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances of rudeneſs and fa- 
miliarity, to which he had . ſo little accuſtomed. Nothing fo contemptible as a. 
deſpiſed prince] was the reflection, which they ſuggeſted to him. But he ſoon, 
reconciled his mind to this, as to his other calamities. 

ALL the terms of the trial were now. adjuſted ; . and the high court of juſtice 
fully conſtituted. It conſiſted of 1 33, perſons, as named by the commons; but 


there never met above 70. So difficult was it found, notwithſtanding the blind-. 


nels of prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, to engage men of any name 
or character in that criminal meaſure, Cromwel, Ireton, Harriſon, and the 
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along with ſome of the lower houſe and ſome citizens of London. The twelve 
judges were at firſt appointed in the number: But having affirmed, that it was 
contrary to all the ideas of Engliſh law to try the King for treaſon, by whoſe 
authority all accuſations for treaſon muſt neceſſarily be conducted; their names, 
as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were afterwards ſtruck out. Bradfiaw, a law- 
yer, was choſen preſident. Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people of Eng- 
land. Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, were named aſlſtants. * The court fat in 
Weſtminſter hall. | 

IT is obſervable, that, in calling over the court, when the crier Node 
the name of Fairfax, which had been inſerted in the number, a voice came from 
one of the ſpectators, and cried, He has more wit than to be bere. When the charge 
was red againſt the King, In the name of the people of England; the ſame voice 
exclaimed, Not a tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded the court, 
giving orders to fire into the box, whence theſe inſolent ſpeeches came; it was 
diſcovered, that Lady Fairfax was there, and that it was ſhe who had had the 
courage to utter them. She was a perſon of very noble extraction, the daughter 
of Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury ; but being ſeduced by the violence of the times, 


| ſhe had long ſeconded her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, and was now, as 


well as he, ſtruck with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected conſequence of 


all his boaſted victories. 


Tux pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranſaction correſponded to 
the greateſt conception, that is ſuggeſted in the whole annals of human kind; 
the delegates of a great people ſitting in judgment upon their ſupreme cs 
and trying him for his miſgovernment and breach of truſt. The ſollicitor, in 
the name of the commons, repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king | 


of England, and entruſted with a limited .power; yet nevertheleſs, out of a 


wicked deſign to erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had traiterouſly 
and maliciouſly leyied war againſt the preſent parliament, and the people, whom 
they repreſented, and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and a public and implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge 
was finiſhed, the preſident directed his diſcourſe to the King, and told him, that 
the court expected his anſwer. | 
Tre King, tho? long detained a priſoner, and now gael as a criminal, 
ſuſtained, by his magnanimous courage, the majeſty of a monarch. With great 
temper and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, and refuſed to ſub- 
mit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He repreſented, That, having been engaged 
in treaty with his two houſes of parliament, and having finiſhed almoſt every ar- 
ticle, 
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ticle, he had expected to be brought to his capital in another manner, and ere 
this time, to have been reſtored to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his 
perſonal liberty: That he could not now perceive any appearance of the upper 
houſe, ſo eſſential a member of the conſtitution; and had learned, that even the 
eommons, whoſe authority was pretended, were ſubdued. by lawleſs force, and 
were bereaved of their liberty: That he himſelf was their NATIVE HER EDI. 
TARY KING; nor was the whole authority of the ſtate, tho? free and united, . 
intitled to try him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Majeſty of Hea- 
ven: That, admitting thoſe extravagant principles, which levelled all orders df 
men, the court could plead no power, delegated by the people; unleſs the con- 
fent of every individual, down to the meaneſt and moſt ignorant peaſant, had 
been previouſly aſked and obtained: That he acknowleged, without ſcruple, 
that he had a truſt, committed to him, and one moſt ſacred and inviolable; he 
was entruſted with the liberties of his people, and would not now betray them,, 
by recognizing-a power, founded on the moſt atrocious violence and uſurpation: 
That having taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life, in defence of public 
liberty, of the conſtitution, of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, he was 
willing, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn ſcene, to ſeal with his blood thoſe precious 
rights, for which, tho” in vain, he had ſo long contended: That thoſe, who 
arrogated a title to fit as his judges, were born his ſubjects, and born ſubjects to 
thoſe laws, which determined, That the king could do no wrong : That he lay un- 
der no neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf under that general maxim, which guards eve- 
ry Engliſh monacch, even the leaſt deſerving; but was able, by the moſt ſatis- 
factory reaſons, to juſtify thoſe meaſures, in which he had been engaged: That, 


to the whole world, and even to them, his pretended judges, he was willing, if 
called upon in another manner, to prove the integrity of his conduct, and aſſert 


the juſtice of thoſe defenſive arms, to which, unwillingly and unfortunately, he 
had had recourſe : But that, in order to preſerve an uniformity of conduct, he 
muſt, ar preſent, foregoe the apology of his innocence ; leſt, by ratifying an 
authority, no better founded than that of robbers and pyrates, he be juſtly 
branded as the betrayer, inſtead of being applauded as the martyr, of the conſti- 

tution. | 
Tux preſident, in order to ſupport the majeſty of the people, and maintain the 
ſuperiority of his court above the priſoner, {ill inculcated, That he muſt not decline 
the authority of his judges; that they over-ruled his objections ; that they were 
delegated by the people, the only ſource of every lawful power; and that kings 
themſelves ated but in truſt from that community, which had inveſted this high 
court of juſtice with its juriſdiction, Even according to thoſe principles, which, 
| in 
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| in his preſent fituation, he was perhaps obliged to-adopt, his behavior; in — 
will appear not a little harſh and barbarous; but when we conſider him as a ſub- 


ject, and one too of no high character, addreſſing himſelf to his unfortunate fo- 
vereign, his ſtyle will be eſteemed, tothe laſt degree, audacious and inſolenn. 
Tuxkx times was Charles produced before the court, and as often declined 
their juriſdiction. On the fourth, the judges having examined ſome: witnefles, 
by whom it was proved, that the King had appeared in arms againſt the forces, 


23th of Jan, eommiſſioned by the parliament, they pronounced ſentence againſt him. He 


very anxious, at this. time, to be admitted to a conference: with the two 


kouſes; and it was ſuppoſed, -that he intended to reſign the crown to his ſon: 
But the court refuſed compliance, and conſidered that requeſt as nothing but a de- 


lay of juſtice. 

. is confeſſed, chat the King's an during this laſt period of his life, 
does great honor to his memory ; and that, -in all appearances before his judges, he 
never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. Firm and intrepid, he 
maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt perſpicuity and juſtneſs both of thought 
and expreſſion: Mild and equable, he roſe into no paſſion at that unuſual autho- 


rity, which was aſſumed over him. His foul, without effort or affectation, 


ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation familiar to it, .and to look down with 
contempt on all the efforts of human malice and iniquity. The ſoldiers, inſtiga- 
ted by their ſuperiors, were brought, tho' withidifficulty, to cry aloud for ju- 
{tice: . Poor ſouls! ſaid the King to one of his attendants ; for a /ittle money they 
would do as much againſt their commanders. Some of them were permitted to go 
the utmoſt length of brutal inſolence, and to ſpit in his face, as he was convey- 


cd along the paſſage to the court. To excite a ſentiment of piety, was the only 


effect which this inhuman inſult was able to operate upon him. 
Tux people, tho under the rod of -lawleſs, unlimited power, could not for- 


bear, with the moft ardent prayers, to pour forth their wiſhes for his preſerva- 
tion; and, in his preſent diſtreſs, they avowed him, by their generous tears, for 
their monarch, whom, in their miſguided fury, they had before ſo violently re- 
jected. The King was foftened at this moving ſcene, and expreſſed his gratitude 


for their dutiful affection. One ſoldier too, ſeized by contagious ſympathy, de- 


manded from heaven a bleſſing on oppreſſed and fallen majeſty: His officer, over- 
hearing his prayer, beat him to the ground in the King's preſence. The puniſh- 
ment, methinks, exceeds the offence: This was the reflection, which Charles form- 
ed on that occaſion. 

As ſoon as the intention of trying the King was known in foreign nations, ſo-enor- 


mous an action was exclaimed againſt by the general voice of reaſon and humanity; 
and 


Nn aw 


and all men, under whatever form of government they were born, rejected this 
example, as the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſed uſurpatian, and the moſt heinous 
inſult on law and juſtice. The French ambaſſador, by arders from his court, in- 
terpoſed on the King's behalf: The Dutch employed their good affices: The 
Scotch exclaimed and proteſted againſt this violence: The Queen, the Prince, 


wrote pathetic letters to the parliament, All ſollicitations were found fruitlcks | 


with men whoſe refolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

Four of Charles's friends, perfons of the greateſt virtue and dignity, Rich- 

mond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, applied to the commons. They re- 
preſented, That they were the King's counſellors, and had concurred, by their ad- 
vice, with all thoſe meaſures which were now imputed as crimes to their royal 
maſter : That, in the eye of the law, and according to the dictates of common 
reaſon, they alone were guilty, and were alone expoſed to cenſure for every 
blameable action of the prince: And that they now preſented themſelves, in or- 
der to fave, by their own puniſhment, that precious life, which it became the 
commons themſelves, and every ſubject, with the utmoſt hazard, to protect and 
defend. Such a generous effort contributed to their honor; but operated nothing 
towards the King's ſafety. 

Tux people remained in that ſilence and aſtoniſhment, which all great paſſions, 
when not furniſhed with an opportunity of exerting themſelves, naturally pro- 
duce in the human mind. The ſoldiers, being inceſſantly plied with prayers, ſer- 
mons, and exhortations, were wrought up to a degree of fury, and imagined, 
that, in the acts of the moſt extreme diſloyalty towards their prince, conſiſted 


their higheſt merit in theeyes of Heaven. 
THREE days were allowed the King betwixt his ſentence and his execution, 


This interval he paſſed with great tranquillity chiefly in reading and devotion, 
All his family, that remained in England, was allowed acceſs to him. It con- 
Liſted only of the Princeſs Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloceſter: The Duke of 
Yorke had made his eſcape. Gloceſter was little more than an infant: The 
Princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, ſhewed a very advanced judgment 
and the calamities of her family had made a deep impreſſion upon her. After ma- 
ny pious confolations and advices, the King gave her in charge to tell the Queen, 


That, during the whole courſe of his life, he had never once, even in thought, 
failed in his fidelity towards her; and that his conjugal tenderneſs and his life 


mould have an equal duration. 
\ To the young Duke too, he could not forbear giving ſome advice, in order 
to ſeaſon his mind with early principles of loyalty and obedience towards his bro- 
ther, who was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his knee, he faid, 


VoL. I. N nn « Now 


30th of Jan. 


And execu- 
yon, 
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« Now Nur will cut off thy father's head.” At theſe words, the child looked 
very ſtedfaſtly upon him. Mark! child, what I fay: They will cut off my 
head! and perhaps make thee a king: But mark what I ſay: Thou muft 
<< not be a king, as long as thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive. They 


vill cut off thy brothers“ heads, when they can catch them! And thy head too 


« they will cut off at laſt! And therefore I charge thee do not be made a king by 
« them !” The Duke, ſighing, replied, © I will be torn in pieces firſt !”” 8e 
determined an anſwer, from one of ſuch tender Nen filled che g eyes _ 
tears of joy and admiration. 

- Evexy night, during this interval, the King ſlept ſound as uſual; tho the 


noble of workmen, employed in framing the ſcaffold, and other preparations for 


his execution, * continually reſounded in his ears *. The morning of the fatal day, 
he roſe early; and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him employ 
more than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for ſo great and joyful a 
ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon, a man endowed with the ſame mild and ſteddy virtues, 
by which the King himſelf was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, aſſiſted him in his devoti- 
ons, and payed the laſt melancholy duties to his friend and ſovereign. | 

Tux ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined for the execution: For it 
was intended, by chooſing that very place, in fight of his own palace, to mark 
more ſtrongly the triumph of popular juſtice over royal majeſty. When the King 
came upon the ſcaffold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, that he could 
not expect to be heard by any of the people: He addreſſed, therefore, his diſ- 
courſe to the few perſons who were about him; particularly Colonel Tomlin- 
ſon, to whoſe care he had lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon many 
others, his amiable deportment had operated an intire converfron.. He juſtified 
his own innocence in-the late fatal' wars, and obſerved, that he had' not taken 
arms, till after his partiament had inliſted forces; nor had he any other object in 
his warlike operations, than to preſerve that authority intire, which by his an- 
ceſtors was tranſmitted to him. He threw not, however, the blame upon- the 
parliament ; but was more inclined to think, that ill inftruments had interpoſed, 
and excited in them fears and jealouſies with regard to his intentions. Tho? inno- 
cent towards his people, he acknowleged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of his Maker; and obſerved, that an unjuſt ſentence, which he had ſuffered to 


take effect, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence upon himſelf. He forgave all 


his enemies, even the chief inſtruments of his death; but exhorted them and the 

whole nation to return to the way of peace, by paying obedience to their law- 

ful ny his ſon and ſueceſſor. When he was preparing himfſelf- for the 
block, 
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Lord had rejected the King; a 
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block, Biſhop Juxon called to him : 00 There is, Sir, but one ſtage more, which, 


ͤthoꝰ turbulent and troubleſome, yet is a very ſhort one. Conſider, it will ſoon 


< carry you a great way; it will carry you from earth to heaven; and there you 


* ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize, to which you haſten, a crown of glory.“ 


I go,“ replied the King, © from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown; where 
.< no diſturbance can have place.” At one blow was his head ſevered from his 
body. A man ina vizor performed the office of executioner : Another, in-a like 


diſguiſe, held up, to the ſpectators, the head, ſtreaming with blood, and cried aloud, 


This is the head of a traitor ! 


Ix is impoſlible to deſcribe the 5 e and aſtoniſhment, which 
took place, not only among the ſpectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood 


of ſorrow, but thro'out the whole nation, as ſoon as the report of this fatal ex- 


ecution was conveyed to them. Never monarch, in the full triumph of ſucceſs 
and victory, was more dear to his people than his misfortunes and magnanimity, 
his patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy Prince. In proportion to their 


former deluſions, which had animated them againſt him, was the violence of their 
return to duty and affection; while each reproached himſelf, either with active 
diſloyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of his oppreſſed cauſe. On 
weaker minds, the effects of theſe complicated paſſions were prodigious. Wo- 
men are ſaid to have caſt forth the untimely fruit of their womb : Others fell 
into convulſions, or ſunk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them to their grave : 
Nay ſome, unmindful of themſelves, as tho' they could not, or would not ſurvive 
their beloved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell down dead. The very pulpits 
were bedewed with unſuborned tears; thoſe pulpits, which had formerly thun- 
dered out the moſt violent imprecations and anathemas againſt him. And all men 
united in their deteſtation of thoſe hypocritical parricides, who, by ſanctified 


pretences, had ſo long diſguiſed their treaſons, and in this laſt act of atrocious ini- 


quity, had thrown an indelible ſtain upon the nation. 
A freſh inſtance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the very day of the King's death. 
The generous Fairfax, not contented with being abſent from the trial, had uſed 


all the intereſt, which he yet retained, to prevent the execution of the fatal ſen- 
tence; and had even employed aer d e with his own regiment, tho' none elſe 
ſhould follow him, to reſcue the King from his diſloyal murderers. Cromwel 
and Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavored to convince him, that the 
nd they exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome di- 
rection from Heaven on this important occaſion : But they concealed from him, 
that already they had ſigned the warrant for the execution. Harriſon was the 


perſon appointed to join in prayer with the unwary general, By agreement, he 
Nnun 2 prolonged 
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prolonged'Mis lamenadle dirges, till intelligence arrived, that the fatal blow was 
ſtruck. He then rofe from his knees, and inſiſted with Fairfax, that this event 


| was a miraculous and CITE bases which ren ny ſent 'to their t 
ſupplications. 
I, being remarked, that the King, ke moment before he irerched ont his 
neck to the executioner, had ſald to Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the fin- 
gle word, REemenBer; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be concealed under 
that expreſſion, and the generals vehemently infifted with the prelate, that he 

ſhould inform them of the King's meaning. Juxon told them, that the King, 
having frequently charged him to inculcate on his {on the forgiveneſs of his mur- 
derers, had taken this opportunity, in the laſt moment of his Rfe, when his com- 
mands, he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as ſacred and inviolable, to reiterate. 
that defitez and that his mild ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe, by an act 
of benevolence towards his greateſt enemies. 

Txt character of this Prince, as that of moſt men, if not of all men, was 
mixed; but his virtues predominated extremely above his vices, or, more pro- 
_ perly ſpeaking, his imperfections: For ſcarce any of his faults roſe to that pitch 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To conſider him in the moſt favorable light, + 
it may be affirmed, that his dignity was exempted from pride; his humanity from 
weakneſs, his bravery from raſhneſs, his temperance from auſterity, his fruga- 
ty from avarice: All theſe virtues, in him, maintained their proper bounds, 
and merited unreſerved praiſe. To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of 'him, we may af- 
firm, that many of his good qualities were attended with ſome latent frailty, 
which, tho? ſeemingly imconfiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the extreme 
malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all their influence: His benefi- 
cent diſpoſition was clouded by a manner not very gracious 5 his virtue was tin- 
ctured with ſuperſtition; his good ſenſe was disfigured by a'deference to perſons 
of a capacity much inferior'to his-own 3 and his moderate temper exempted him 
not from hafty and precipitate yeſoluthviee. He deſerves the epithet of a good, ra- 
ther than of a great man; and was more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed 
government, than either to give way to the encroachments of a popular aſſembly, 
or finally to ſubdue their pretenfions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity fuffi- 
cient for the. firſt meaſure : He was not endowed with the vigor requiſite for the 
fcond. Had he been born an abſolute prince, his humanity and good ſenſe had 
rendered his reign happy and his memory precious: Had the limitations on pre- 
rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and aſcertained, his integrity had made 
him regard, as ſacred, the boundaries of the conftitution. Unhappily, his fate 
threw bim into a period, when the precedents of many former reigns ſavored 
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ſtrongly of arbitrary, power,” and the genius of the people ran-vioſently towards Chap. X 
liberty. And if his political prudence was infufficient to extricate him from ſo. 69. 
perilous a ſituation, he may be excufed ; ſince, even after the event, when it | 
is commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to determine what conduct, 
in his circumſtances, could have maintained the authority of the crown, and pre- 
ſerved the peace of the nation. Expoſed to the aſſaults of furious, implacable, 
and bigotted factions, it was never permitted him, without the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, to commit the fmalleſt miſtake ; a condition too rigorous to be impo- 
fed on the greateſt human capacity. 
Som hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned his good faith: But, for this reproach, 
the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which, in every circumſtance, is 
now thorowly known, affords not any reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, 
if we conſider the extreme difficulties, to which he was ſo frequently reduced, 
and compare the fincerity of his profeſfions and declarations ; we ſhall avow, that Ev 4 
probity and honor ought juſtly to be placed among his moſt ſhining qualities. 5 4 
In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions, which, he thought, in conſcience, he could 
not maintain, he never could, by any motive or perſuaſion, be induced to grant. 
And tho' ſome violations of the petition of right may be imputed to him; theſe 
are more to be aſcribed to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which he had im- 
bibed, than to any failure in the integrity of his principles. 
Turs Prince was of a comely preſence; of a ſweet, but melancholy aſpect. 
His face was regular, handſome, and well complexioned; his body ſtrong, heal- 
thy, .and juſtly proportioned ; and being of a middle ſtature, was capable of en- 
during the greateſt fatigues. He excelled in horſemanſhip and other exerciſes ; bt 
and he poſſeſſed all the exterior, as well as many of the eſſential qualities, Which 
form an accompliſhed-prince. 5 
Ter tragical death of Charles begot a queſtion, whether the people, in any 
caſe, were intitled to judge and to puniſh their ſovereign; and moſt men, re- 
parding chiefly the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended judges, and the merit of 
the virtuous, tho perhaps not entirely innocent, prince who ſuffered, were 
inclined ſtrongly to condemn the republican principles, as highly ſeditious and 
extravagant: But there ſtill were a few, who, abſtracting from the particular 
* circumſtances of this caſe, were able to conſider the queſtion in general, and 
were inclined to moderate, not contradict, the prevailing ſentiment. Such might 
have been their reafoning. If ever, on any occaſion, it were laudable to conceal = 
truth from the populace ; it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of reſiſtance 
affords fach an example; and that all ſpeculative reaſoners ought to obſerve, 
with regard to this principle, the fame cautious ſilence, which the laws, in every 
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ſpecies of government, have ever preſcribed to themſelves. Government is inſti- Z 


tuted, in order, to reſtrain the fury and injuſtice. of the people ; and being always 


founded on opinion, not on force, it. is dangerous, by theſe ſpeculations, to 


| weaken the reverence, which the multitude owe to authority, and to inſtruct. ; 


- 


them before-hand, that the caſe can ever happen, when they may be free'd from 
their duty of allegiance. Or ſhould it be found impoſlible to reſtrain the licence 
of human diſquiſitions, it muſt be acknowleged, that the doctrine of obedience 
ought alone to be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which are very rare, 
ought ſeldom or never to be mentioned in popular reaſonings and diſcourſes. Nor 
is there any danger, that mankind, by this prudent reſerve, ſhould univerſally 
degenerate into a ſtate of abject ſervitude. When the exception really occurs, 
even tho” it be not precedently expected and deſcanted on, it muſt, from its very 
nature, be ſo obvious and undiſputed, as to remove all doubt, and overpower the 
reſtraint, however great, impoſed by teaching the general doctrine of abedience. 
But betwixt reſiſting a prince and dethroning him, there is a very wide interval ; 
and the abuſes of power, which can warrant the latter violence, are much greater 
and more enormous, than thoſe which will juſtify the former. Hiſtory, how- 
ever, ſupplies us with examples even of this kind; and the reality of the ſuppo- 
ſition, tho?, for the future, it ought ever to be little looked for, muſt, by all can- 
did inquirers, be acknowleged in the paſt. But betwixt dethroning a prince and 


puniſhing him, there is another very wide interval; and it were not ſtrange, 


if even men of the moſt enlarged thought ſhould queſtion, whether human nature 
could ever, in any monarch, reach that height of depravity, as to warrant, in re- 
volted ſubjects, this laſt act of extraordinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be 


an illuſion, which teaches us to pay a facred regard to the perſons of princes, is ſo 


ſalutary, that to diſſipate it by the formal trial and puniſhment of a ſovereign, will 
have more pernicious effects upon the people, than the example of juſtice can be 
ſuppoſed to have a beneficial influence upon princes, by checking their career of 
tyranny. Tis dangerous too, by theſe examples, to reduce princes to deſpair, 
or bring matters to ſuch extremities againſt perſons endowed with great power, as 
to leave them no reſource, but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary councils. 
This general poſition being eſtabliſhed, it muſt, however, be obſerved, that no 
reader, almoſt of any party or principle, was ever ſhocked, when he red, in anti- 
ent hiſtory, that the Roman ſenate voted Nero, their abſolute ſovereign, to be a 
public enemy, and, even without trial, condemned him to the ſevereſt and moſt 
ignominious puniſhment ; ſuch a puniſhment, as the meaneſt Roman citizen was, 
by the laws, exempted from. The crimes of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, 
that they break thro” all rules; and extort a confeſſion, that ſuch a dethroned 

prince 
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prince is no longer ſuperior to his people, And can no longer plead, in his own de- 


fence, laws, which were eſtabliſhed for conducting the ordinary courſe of admi: 


Chap. X. 


niſtration. But when we paſs from the caſe of Nero to that of Charles, the 


great diſproportion, or rather total contrariety of characters, immediately ſtrikes 
ns; and we ſtand aſtoniſhed, that, amongſt a civilized people, fo much virtue 
could ever meet with ſo fatal a cataſtrophe. Hiſtory, the great miſtreſs of wiſ- 


dom, furniſhes examples of all kinds; and every prudential, as well as moral pre- 


cept, may be authorizedby thoſe events, which her enlarged mirror is able to pre- 
fent to us. From the memorable revolutions, which paſſed in England during 
this period, we may naturally deduce the ſame uſeful lefſon, which Charles him- 
ſelf, in his latter years, inferred ; that it is very dangerous for princes to aſſume 
more authority, than the laws have allowed them: Bur, it muſt be confeſſed, 

that theſe events furniſh us with another inſtruction, no leſs natural and no leſs 


uſeful, concerning the madneſs of the: People, the furies of fanaticiſm; and the- 


| "—_ of mercenary armies. 

In order to cloſe this part of Britiſh hiſtory, it it is alſo neceſſary to relate the 
aiſſolution of the monarchy in England: That event followed ſoon after the death 
of the monarch. When the peers met upon the day, appointed in their adjourn- 


ment, they entered upon buſineſs, and ſent down ſome votes to the commons, 


of which the latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice. In a few days, the 
lower houfe paſſed a vote, that they ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe 
of peers, nor receive any more from them; and that that houſe was uſeleſs and 
dangerous, and was therefore to be aboliſhed. A like vote paſſed with regard to 
the monarchy; and *tis remarkable, that Martin, a furious republican, in the 


6th of Feb. 


debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if they deſired a king, the laſt was as 


+ proper as any gentleman in England *®. The commons formed a new great ſeal, 
on which that aſſembly was repreſented with this legend, On THE FIRST YEAR 
or FREEDOM, BY God's BLESSING, RESTORED, 1648. The forms of alk 

ublic buſineſs were changed, from the king's name, to that of the keepers of 
the liberties of England. And it was declared high treaſon to proclaim 


or any otherways tc Charles . commonly called Prince of 


Wales. 7 
Tug Princeſs Elizabeth the commons intended to bind apprentice to a button - 


maker: The Duke of Gloceſter was to be taught ſome other mechanical employ = 


ment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, as is ſuppoſed, for her- father's tragical - 


end: The latter was, by Cromwel, ſent beyond ſeas. . 7 


®* Walker's hiſtory of independency, part 2. : 
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words were inſcribed : ExaT. . te n is + 


gone, the laſs of the king. 
Dux HAMILTON was tried by : a n en of juſtice, ws Bar 
bridge in England; and condemned for high treaſon. This ſentence, which 
was certainly very hard, but which ought to ſave his memory from all imputa · 


tions of treachery te his maſter, was executed on a ſcaffold, erected before Well. 


minſter hall. Lord. Caßel underwent the ſame fate. Both theſe Noblemen had 

eſgaped from priſon, but were diſcovered and taken To all the fol- 

Iicitations of their friends for pardon, the generals and parliamentary leaders ſtill 

replied, that it was certainly the intention of Providence they ſhould ſuffer z ſince 

it had permitted them to fall into their enemies hands, after they had o reco - 
vered their liberty. 

* "Txx Earl of Holland loſt his life by a like ſentence. . Tho?” of a | polite yd 
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courtly behavior, he died lamented by no party. His ingratitude to the King, b 


and his frequent changing of ſides were regarded as great ſtains on his memory. 
The Earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen, being condemned by the ſame court, 
were pardoned by the commons. 

Tux King left fix children; three males, Charles born in 1630, 31 Duke 


of Yorke, born in 1633, Henry Duke of Gloceſter, born in 1641; and three 


females, Mary Princeſs of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, born 1535, and 
Henrietta, afterwards Ducheſs of Orleans, born at Exeter 1644. 

Tus Archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and Laud: 
The Lord keepers, Williams, biſhop of Lincaln, Lord Coventry, Lord 
Finch, Lord Littleton, Sir Richard Lane; the Loud admirals, the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Northumberland; the Lord high treaſurers, the 
Earl of Marlborough, the Earl of Portland, Juxon biſhop of London, Lord 
Cottington; the ſecretaries of ſtate, Lord Conway, Sir Albertus Morcton, Coke, 
Sir Harry Vane, Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, Sir Edward Nicholas. 

Ir may be expected that we ſhould here make mention of the Icon Bafiliki, a 

work publiſhed in the King's name a few days after his execution. It ſeems al- 
maſt impoſſible, in the controverted parts 'of hiſtory, to ſay any thing which 
will ſatisfy the zealots of both parties: But with regard to this queſtion, it is 
difficult for an hiſtorian to fix any opinion, which will be intirely to his own 
ſatisfaction. The proofs brought to evince that this work is or is not the King's, 
Are ſo convincing, that, if an impartial reader peruſes any one fide apart“, he 


will 
See on the one hand Toland's Amyntor, and on the other Wagſtaffe's Vindication of che royal 
Martyr, zd edition along with Young's addition. We may remark, that Lord Clarendon's total 


filence 


rupt 


In think it — that arguments couldbe eee, ſafficient to eounter - 


ballance ſo ſtrong an evidence: And when he compares both ſides, he will be at 
a loſs to fix any determination. Should an abſolute ſaſpence of judgment be found: 


difficult or diſagreeable in ſo intereſting a queſtion, L muſt confeſs, that I ſhould. 
incline to give the preference to the arguments of the royaliſts. The teſtimo- 


nies, which prove that performance to be the King's, ſeem rather more nume- 
ous, certain, and direct, than thoſe on the other ſide. This is the caſe, even 


if we conſider the external evidence : But when we weigh the internal, deri-- 
ved from the ſtyle and.compoſition, there is no manner af compariſon. Theſe 
meditations, in elegance, purity, neatneſs, and ſimpAity, reſemble exactly the 
genius of thoſe performances, which we know with certainty to have flowed from 
th al pen: But are ſo unlike the bombaſt, perplexed, rhetorical, and eor-- 

© 5 of Dr. Gauden, to whom they are aſcribed, that no human teſtimony 
ſeems ſufficient to convince us, that he was the author. Yet all the evidences, 
which would rob the King of that honor, tend to prove, that Dr. Gauden had 


the merit of writing ſo fine a performance, and the infamy of impoſing | it on the. 
world for the King's. 


IT is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion excited towards the King, 
by the publiſhing, in ſo critical a juncture, a work ſo full of piety, . meekneſs, 
and humanity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that book the ſubſequent 


reſtoration of the royal family. Milton compares its effects to thoſe which were 
operated on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony's reading to them the will of 


Caeſar. The Icon paſſed thro” fifty editions in a twelvemonth 3 and indepen- 

dent of the great intereſt taken in it by the nation, as the ſuppoſed production 

of their murdered ſovereign, it muſt be acknowleged the beſt proſe compoſition, . 

which, at the time of its publication, was to be found in the Engliſh — 
Vol. I. Qoo. 


lence with regard to this fabjea, in ſo full a hiſtory, compoſed in vindication of the King's mea- 
ſures and character, forms a very ſtrong preſumption on Toland's fide, and a preſumption of 
which that author was ignorant; the works of the noble hiſtorian not being 1 publiſhed, 


Biſhop Burnet's teſtimony too muſt be allowed of weight againſt the Icon. 


Tbe End of the Firſt Volume. 
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